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Here we find Wane and Sewarp and Davis, and 
the whole commrttee, with the exception of two, 
in favor of amending the Constitution so that the | 
institution of slavery cannot be interfered with | 
in the States, making that provision irrepealable | 
by any number of States that may come into the 
Confederacy. Who were “ allies’? then? 

But, Mr. President, recurring to what I said 
yesterday, there are two parties in this country | 
ihat want to break up the Government. Who | 
are they? The nullifiers proper of the South, the | 
secessionists, or disunionists—for 1 use them all | 
as synonymous terms. There is a portion of them | 
who, per se, desire the disruption of the Govern- | 
ment for purposes of their own aggrandizement. 
I do not charge upon them that they want to 





break up the Government for the purpose of affect- || 


ing slavery: yet I charge that the breaking up of | 
the Government would have that effect; the result | 
would be the same. Who else is for breaking | 
up this Government? 
the North. ‘There is a set of men there who are 
called Abolitionists, and they want to break up 
the Government. They are disunionists; they are 
secessionists; they are nullifiers. Sir, the Ab- 
olitionists and the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi and his party both stand in the same 
attitude, to attain the same end, a dissolution of | 
this Union; the one party believing that it will | 
result in their own aggrandizement South, and the | 


other believing that it will result in the overthrow || 


of the institution of slavery. Who are the dis- | 
unionists of the North? Who are the “allies” of | 
the distinguished Senator from Mississippi? We 
find that a resolution was adopted at the anniver- | 
sary of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, | 
convened in Boston, in these words: 


“ Resolved, That the one great issue before the country | 
is the dissolution of the Union, in comparison with which | 
ail other issues with the slave power are as dust in the bai- | 
ance; therefore we give ourselves to the work of annulling | 
this covenant with death, as essential to our own inno- | 
ceney, and the speedy and everlasting overthrow of the | 
slave system.’ 


This resolution was passed by the Abolition 
anti-slavery society of Massachusetts. They 
think a dissolution of the Union would result 
in the destruction of slavery, and absolve them 
from this ‘covenant with death,’’ and attest their 
innocency,as far as the Government is concerned. 
On that, we find that Mr. Wendell Phillips made 


the following remarks: 


“T entirely accord with the sentiments of that last reso- 
lution. L think all we have todo is to prepare the public 
mind by the daily and hourly presentation of the doctrine 
ofdisunion. Events which, fortunately for us, the Govern- 
ment itself, and other parties, are producing with unexam- 
pled rapidity, are our best aid.”’ 


_Again: in reply to a remark made by Mr. Gid- 
dings, respecting the dissolution of the Union, the 
Boston Liberator says: 


“Mr, Giddings says truly, that the dissolution of the Union 
has long been held up as a scare-crow by the Seuth; but 
when he adds that the friends of liberty never demanded 
it, his statement is untrue, unless he means to confine it 
to his political associates, who are but compromisers at 
last. We demand nothing short of a dissolution, absolute 
and immediate. The Union which was founded by our 
fathers, was cemented by the blood of the slave, and effected 
through his immolation.” 


And still further: William Lloyd Garrison, at 
® Fourth of July celebration, at Framingham, 
Massachusetts, declared: 


“ Let us, then, to-day, rejecting as wild and chimeral all 
Suggestions, propositions, and contrivances for restraining 
slavery in its present limits, while extending constitu- 
“onal protection to it in fifteen of the States, register our 
Pledge anew before Heaven and the world, that we will do 
What in us lies to effect the «ternal overthrow of this blood- 
‘tained Union; that thus our enslaved countrymen may 
find a sure deliverance, and we may no longer be answer- 
able for their blood.» 


. The Union is to be overthrown by way of get- 
t . 
tng clear of the ‘great sin of slavery.’? Mr. 
. b. Swassey, on the same occasion, said: 


slave te olden times, 1 was what was called an anti- 
like . ry Ww hig; but, Mr. President, it has come to my mind, | 
a Sree, that it is utterly in vain to hope that we 
cae € under such a Government as this,with our profes- | 
whe aoa with our pretended love of freedom and right. 
: . the thing is impossible. There cannot, in the nature 

things, be any union between the principles of liberty 
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I refer to some bad men in |! 


|| of the North. 
| for disunion; they are for dissolution. When we | 
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| . . 
| and slavery. There never has been any union, except by 
the subjugation of the principles of liberty to those of des- 
potism. For one, sir, I believe that the duty of every true 
inan is to take the ground of secession.”’ 

Again: Wendell Phillips, in a speech at Boston 
on the 20th of January, argued that disunion was 
desirable, because it would abolish slavery. He 
also argued that the North would gain by dis- 
union, and used the following language: 

Sacrifice everything for the Union? God forbid! Sac- 
rifiee everything to keep South Carolina in it? Rather 
| build a bridge of gold, and pay her toll over it. Let her 
| march off with banners and trumpets, and we willspeed the 
| parting guests. Let her not stand upon the order of her 
going, but go at once. Give her the forts and arsenals and 
| 


sub-treasuries, and lend her jewels of silver and gold, and 
| Egypt will rejoice that she has departed.” 


destruction and overthrow of the institution of 


| lies,’’ whose allies are these gentlemen? 


are not the allies of the secessionists and disun- 
ionists of the South? 


| overthrow of this great nation of ours? 
object is the same. They are both employing, 
| to some extent, the same means. 


slavery society of Massachusetts; and all, in the 
| very same point of view, the allies of the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi and his coad- 
jutors; all in favor of disrupting and breaking 
down this Union, with the view of destroying the 
institution of slavery itself. ‘* Allies laboring to 
destroy the Government!”? Who else are labor- 
ing to destroy it but the disunionists and seces- 
sionists of the South, and Garrison and Phillips, 
and the long list that might be enumerated at the 





front, to destroy this glorious Union, which was 
made by our fathers. 

Mr. President, 1 have alluded to this subject of 
‘allies ’’ in order to show whois engaged in this 
unholy and nefarious work of breaking up this 
Union. We find first the run-mad Abolitionists 
They are secessionists; they are 


| turn to the South we see the red-hot disunionists 
} . . . 

and secessionists engaged in the same work. I 
| think it comes with a very bad grace from them 


|| to talk about the * allies *’ of others who are try- 


| ing to save the Union and preserve the Constitu- 
| tion. 
I went back yesterday and showed that South 





|| Carolina had held this doctrine of secession at a 


| very early day, a very short time after she entered 
| into the Articlesof Confederation, and after she had 
| entered the Union by which and through which 
| the independence of the country was achieved. 
| What else do we find ata very carly day? Go 
| to Massachusetts during the war of 1812, and 
| the Hartford convention, and there you will find 


| work. Even in 1845, Massachusetts, in mani- 
| festing her great opposition to the annexation of 
| Texas to the United States, passed a resohition 
resolving herself out of the Union. She seceded; 
she went off by her own act, because Texas was 
admitted into the Union. 


secession movement. We find the Abolitionists 
| proper of the North shaking the right hand of 


this work of breaking up the Union; and yet we 

hear intimations here that Senators who are not 
| sécessionists from the South are Black Republican 
| allies! If I were compelled to choose ecither—I 
| would not wish to be compelled to make a choice 
| —but if I were compelled to be either, having the 
privilege of choosing, I would rather be a black 
Republican than a red one. [think the one is 
much more tolerable than the other. If red repub- 
licanism is ever to make its way into this coun- 
| try, it is making its way in this disunion and se- 
| cession movement that is now going on; for we 
| see that right along with the sentiment of seces- 
| sion the reign of terror prevails. Everything is 


Are they not ail laboring | 
| and toiling to accomplish the same great end, the | 


Their | 


North? Here they stand, presenting an unbroken | 


| fellowship with the disunionists of the South in | 


; : — | 
He looks upon disunion as the beginning of the 


slavery. Then, when wecome to talk about ‘‘al- | 


Whose | 
allies are the Abolitionists of the Nerth, if they 


Here is Wen- | 


| dell Phillips; here is Garrison; here is the anti- || 





men engaged in this treasonable and unhallowed || 


Thus we find South | 
Carolinaand Massachusetts taking the lead in this | 
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carried away by it, while the conservative men of 
the country are waiting for the excited tempest to 
pass. [tis now sweeping overthe country. Every- 
thing is carried by usurpation, and a reign of 
terror follows along in its wake. 

I am charged with being “ an ally’’ of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio! 1, who, from my earliest infancy, 
or from the time I first comprehended principle, 
down to the present time, have always stood bat- 
tling for the same great principles that [ contend 
for now! My people know me; they have tried 
me; and your little innuendoes and your little in- 
directions will not scare them, even if your infu- 
riated seceding southern men dare to intimate that 
lam anally of Mr. Wave. The Senator charges 
me with being * an ally;’’ while he and the lead- 
ers of Abolitionism are uniting all their energies 
to break up this glorious Union. Tanally! Thank 
God, | am not in alliance with Giddings, with 
Phillips, with Garrison, and the long list of those 
who are engaged in the work of destruction, and 
in violating the Constitution of the United States. 

So much, Mr. President, in regard to the argu- 
ment about allies. [ am every man’s ally when 
he acts upon principle. I have laid down, as the 
cardinal point in my political creed, that, in all 
questions that involve ae where 

d pursue principle; and in 
the pursuit of a great principle I never could reach 
a wrong conclusion. If, in the pursuit of princi- 
ple,in trying to reach a correct conclusion, | find 
myself by the side of another man who is pursu- 
ing the same principle, or acting upon the same 
line of policy, Lextend to him my assistance, and 
I ask his in return. 

But the Senator from Mississippi, in his reply 
to me, also said: 

“T was reading, a short time ago, an extract which re- 
ferred to the time when ‘ we’—TI suppose it means Tennes- 
see—would take the position which it was said to be an 


absurdity for South Carolina to hoid; and ‘Tennessee still 
was put, in the same speech, in the attitude of a great ob- 


| jector against the exercise of the right of secession. Is 


there anything in her history which thus places her? Ten- 
nessee, born of secession, rocked in the cradle of revolu- 
tion, taking ber position before she was matured, and claim- 
ing to be aState because she had violently severed her con- 
nection with North Carolina, and through an act of seces- 
sion and revolution claimed then to be a State.”’ 


I suppose it was thought that this would be a 
poser; that it would be conclusive; and as Ten- 
nessee was ‘*born of secession, rocked in the 
cradle of revolution,” I was estopped; that my 
lips were hermetically sealed, so far as related to 
anything I could give utterance to in opposition 
to this heresy. When we come to examine the 
history of that subject, we find the Senator has 
fallen into just about as greata blunder and as 
great an-error as he did in his allusion to allies. 
‘Tennessee had her birth not in secession—very 
far from it. The State of Frankland had its origin 
in that way. They attempted to separate them- 
selves from the State of North Carolina. When 
was that? In 1784. Peace was made in 1783; 
but in 1784—I read from Wheeler’s History of 
North Carolina: 

In 1784, the General Assembly, in April, at Hillsboro’, 
among other acts for the relief of the General Government, 
ceded her western lands, and authorized her delegation in 
Congress to execute a deed, provided Congress would 
accept this offer within two years. 

‘This act, patriotic and self-sacrificing, was worthy of 
the State; and although not then accepted by Congress, 


was the real source of the civil commotion which we are 
about to record.”’ 


What was that civil commotion? The pioneers 
of that country had suffered great hardships, and 
they viewed with suspicion this act of 1784. On 
the 24th of August of that year, they held a con- 
vention at Jonesboro’, and resolved to send a per- 
son to Congress to urge the acceptance of the offer 
of North Carolina. But I will read from this 
history: 

“ The General Assembly of North Carolina met at New- 
bern on the 22d October, 1784, and repealed the act of the 


former session, in consequence of which the convention at 
Jonesboro’ broke up in confusion.” * * * * 
“The spirit of the people was roused. On December 4, 
1784, a convention of five delegates from eacii county met 
at Jonesboro’. John Sevier was made president of this 
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Frankland, which was to be rejected or recelved by another 


body, ‘fresh from the people,’ to meetatGreenville in No- | 
This body met at the time and place ap- | 
pointed ; he constitution was ratified ; Langdon Carter was | 
Speaker of the Senate; William Cage, Speaker of the | 


vember, 1785. 


House of Commons, John Sevier was chosen Governor ; 
David Campbell, Joshua Gist, and Join Henderson, judges 
of the stperior court. 
Were appointed. 


Other officers, civil and military, | 


I 


“The General Assembly of the State of Frankland, by a | 


communication signed by both Speakers, informed Richard 
Caswell, Exq., Governor of North Carolina, that the peo- 
le of the counties of Washington, Sullivan, and Greene, 
ad declared themselves sovereign, and independent of the 
State of North Carolina. 
“ Governor Caswell was a soldier and a statesman. Te 
was not of a temper to brook such high-handed measures. 


He issued, on the 25th of April, 1785, his proclamation | 
. * * 


against this lawless thirst for power.”? * 


** But the State of Frankland did not heed this warning, | 


#0 properly expressed, and so dignified in its character 
and tone. It proceeded to erect new counties, levy taxes, 
appropriate money, form treaties with the Indians, and 
exercise all the power and prerogatives of a sovereign 
State.”’ 

* * * * . * . 7 . * 

“The scarcity of money was severely fel:. The salary 
of the Governor was £200 annually; a'idge £150; the 
treasurer £40; to be paid from the treasury. The taxes 
were to be paid into the treasury, in the circulating medium 
of Frankland, such as they had, namely: good flax linen 
ten hundred, at three shillings and six pence per yard ; good 
clean beaver skins, six shillings each ; racoon and fox skins, 
at one shilling and three pence ; deer skins, six shiliings; 
bacon, at six pence per pound; tallow, at six pence; good 
whisky, at two shillings and six pence a gallon. 

* This has given rise to some humor at the expense of 
the State of Frankland. [t was referred to in debate in onr 
House of Commons, 1827, by H. C. Jones, and in Congress 
some years ago by Hon. Daniel Webster; which was re- 
plied to by Hon. Hugh L. White. It was pleasantly stated 
that the salaries of the Governor and judges were paid in 
fox skins, and the fees of the sheriff and constables in mink 
skins, and that the Governor, the sheriffs, and constables 
were compelled to receive the skins at the established 
price. 

* Even this primitive currency was, by the ingenuity of 
man, extensively counterteited, by sewing racoon tails to 
the opossum skins—opossum skins being worthless and 
abundant, and racoon skins were valued by law at one 
shilling and three pence.”’ ® * * * * 

“The General Assembly of North Carolina, assembled 


at Newbern, in November, 1785, passed an act to bury in | 
oblivion the conduct of Frankland, provided they returned | 
to their allegiance, and appointed elections to be held in | 


the different counties for members to the General Assembly 
of North Carolina,and also appointed civil and military 
officers to support those already appointed. The next year, 
1786, presented a strange state of affairs ; two empires ex- 
tended at the same time over the same territory and over 
the same people, 

** Courts were held by both Governments, military offi- 
cers appointed by both, to exercise the same powers. Jolin 
Tipton headed the party for North Carolina, and John 
Sevier the Frankland party.’’* * ® - * 

«The next year taxes were imposed by both administra- 
tions; but the people most innocently pretended that they 
did not Know to whom to pay; so paid to neither. ‘Thus 
deprived of one of the chief means of government, the 
affairs of Frankland were approaching to its end. ‘Tipton 
and Sevier were both residents of Washington county. 
Sevier was a brave soldier; he had proved his valor on 
King’s mountain; but he was seduced by the allurements 
of office and ambition— 


** The sin whereby the angels fell.’ ”’ 


** He applied to Dr. Franklin for advice and support; to 
the Governor (Matthews) of Georgia, and to Virginia; from 
none did he receive any aid or advantage. He realized 
with fearful truth, the iable of Gay— . 


“The child who many fathers share, 
Hath rarely known a father’s care. 
He who on many doth depend 
Will rarely ever find a friend.” 


All this shows, Mr. President, that the State 
of Frankland took its origin in 1784. A govern- 
ment was recognized, and it continued until Sep- 
tember, 1787. ‘The Legislature that year met at 
Greenville, the very town in which I live. 


‘In September, 1787, the Legislature of Frankland met 
for the last time at Greenville. John Menifee was Speaker 
of the Senate and Charles Robinson Speaker of the House. 
They authorized the election of two Representatives to 
attend the Legislature of North Carolina, and one of the 
judges of Frankland was elected (David Campbell) and her 
Preasurer (Landon Carter) the other. 

** Had the party of Sevier accepted the liberal, fair, and 
just proposition of Governor Caswell, in 1785, as stated 
previously, how much pain and trouble would have been 
spared to this country, and how much personal suffering 
to himself? With all bis virtues, honesty, and former pub- 
lic service, he was at this Ume a doomed man. 

**On the return of the members from the General Assem 
bly at Tarboro’, in February, 1788, it was soon understood 
that Frankland was no more. 

‘An execution against the estate of General Sevier had 
been placed in the hands of the sheriff, and levied on bis 
negroes on Nolichucky river. 
safe keeping to the house of Colonel Tipton.” 


|» 
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| 


with him on Sevier’s arrival. 

** Sevier, with his troops and a small cannon, demanded 
an unconditional surrender of Tipton and all in his house. 
Tipton had barricaded the house; and in*reply to the un- 
ceremonious demand, sent him word * to fire, and be d—d.’ 
He then sent a written summons to surrender. This letter 
Tipton forwarded forthwith to the colone] of the county, for 
aid. This aid, through Robert and Thomas Love, was | 
promptly afforded. ‘The house was watched closely. A | 
man by the name of Webb was killed, a woman wounded 
in the shoulder, and a Mr. Vann. While, from extreme 


|| cold, Sevier’s guards were atthe fire, a large reinforcement || 





| volt, John Sevier was especially excepted in the act, and | 


a a — — 





These were removed for | 


* Brave in his character, obstinate and headstrong, Sevier | 


raised one hundred and fifty men, and marched to Tip- 
ton’s house, on Watauga river, eight miles east of Jones- 
boro’. Tipton had information of jer’s design only time 


| 


| loved by the people; but he had fallen into this 


| find that this doctrine of secession could not be 


| name i? even now venerated in the section of the 


from Sullivan county, under Maxweil and Pemberton, | 
passed the guard, and joined the beleaguered household. 
The moment the junction was formed they sallied out with 
shouts; a tremor seized the troops of Sevier, who fled in 
all directions at the first fire of Tipton. Pugh, the high 
sheriff of Washington, was mortally wounded, and many 
taken prisoners. Sevier himself escaped; his two sons, || 
James and John, were prisoners.” * * * * 

* Judge Spencer, one of the judges of the State of North 
Carolina, holding court at Jonesboro’, issued a bench-war- | 
rant against Governor Sevier for high treason, (1788.) 

**In October, Colonels Tipton, Love, and others, appre- 
hended Sevier,at the house of Mrs. Brown, near Jones- | 
boro’. ‘Tipton was armed, and swore that he would kill | 
Sevier; and Sevier really thought he would do so. Tipton 
was, however, with much exertion, pacified. Handcuffs 
were placed upon Governor Sevier, and he was carried to 
Jonesboro’. From thence he was carried, under strong 
guard, to Morganton, in Burke county, North Carolina, and 
delivered to William Morrison, the sheriff of Burke. 

* As he passed through Burke, General Charles McDow- | 
ell and General Joseph McDowell (the latter who was with | 
him in the battle of King’s Mountain, and fought by his | 
side) became his securities for a few days, until he could 
see some friends. He returned punctuaily, and upon his | 
own responsibility the sheriff allowed him time to procure | 

| 
| 


bail. His two sons, with friends, came to Morganton | 
privately, and under their escort he escaped. 

“Thus the career of the first and last Governor of Frank- | 
land terminated. But with all his defects, John Sevierbad | 
many virtues. He was fearless to a fault; kind to his 
friends ; and hospitable to all. This gave him great weight | 
among the people; and although in the General Assembly | 
of North Carolina, (Fayetteville,) in 1788, general oblivion | 
and pardon were extended to all concerned in the late re 

i 
| 
' 


debarred from all offices of trust, honor, or profit. 

* The next year (1789) so great a favorite with the people 
was Sevier, that he was elected from Greene, to represent 
that county in the Senate of the General Assembly of North | 
Carolina. He appeared at Fayetteville at the time appointed | 
for the meeting of the Legislature, (second Monday of No- 
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convention. They formed a constitution for the State of \| enough to obtain the aid of some fifteen friends, who were |! 


cradle of secession, and he went back to Greene 
county, and was elected a member of the Legis. 
lature of North Carolina. In passing this general 
oblivion and pardon, he was made an exce ption: 


_and he was not permitted to take his seat in the 
| Legislature unul the exception was removed. It 
| was removed, and he went back to the Le 


’ : ’ gisla- 
ture of North Carolina. Frankland had expired: 


it was no more; and yet we see the odious weight 


that was heaped upon him by this nefarious doc. 
trine of secession. 

Then what follows, Mr. President? When we 
turn to the act and follow it along, we find that 
North Carolina then made her cession act, com- 
pleted it in 1790, and ceded the territory to the Unj- 
ted States. A territorial government was estab- 
lished. General Washington himself appointed 
the first officers in the Territory, which was then 


styled ‘*the Territory southwest of the river 


Ohio.”’ In 1794, the Council or Legislature of 
that Territory elected James White the first dele- 
gate to the Congress of the United States from the 
Territory southwest of the river Ohio—not Fyank- 
land or Pranklin, for that is numbered with the 


| things that were, butare not. Even with the pop- 


ularity of the name of Dr. Franklin, it was con- 
signed to oblivion, and now sleeps with the things 
that were. In 1794, the delegate to represent the 
Territory made his appearance here, and took his 
seat. In 1796, the constitution was formed; and 
then it was that Tennessee began her existence 
The peace was made in 1783, and in 1796 Ten- 
nessee formed her constitution and applied for 
admission into this Union. Then it was that Ten- 
nessee was spoken into existence. She did not 
pass through this ordeal of secession; this proba- 
tion of disunion. She germinated upon proper 
principles. The Territory was first organized by 
Congress after the death of the organization called 
Frankland; and in 1796, the people of Tennessce 
formed their constitution, and were admitted into 
the Union as a State. And, sir, who came into 
the Union with her when she was admitted asa 





** Such was the sense of his worth, or his contrition for | 
the past, that the Legislature passed carly, an act repealing | 
the section disqualifying him from any office ; and on taking | 
the oath of allegiance, he was allowed his seat. Thus were | 
the difficulties settled. 

‘North Carolina had ever been willing to allow her 
daughter to set up for herself when of lawful age and under 
proper restrictions. Cherishing this feeling, she was never 
unjust towards her fair and lovely offspring. 


vember.) 
i 
| 
| 


* On the 25th of February, 1790, as authorized by a pre- || 


vious act of the General Assembly, passed in the year 1789, 
Samuel Johnston and Benjamin Hawkins, Senators in Con- | 
gress, executed a deed to the United States in the words of | 
the cession act; and on the 2d of April of that year, Con- | 
gress accepted the deed, and ‘Tennessee was born. 

** By proclamation, dated September 1, 1790, Governor 
Martin announced that the Secretary of State for the Uni- | 
ted States had transmitted to him a copy of the act of Con- 
gress, accepting the cession of North Carolina for this dis- 
trict of the western territory, and the inhabitants of said 
district ‘ would take due notice thereof, and govern them- 
selves accordingly.’ ”’ 

John Sevier was brave and patriotic, a man 


| 


error of secession or separation from the State of 
North Carohina that I have called your attention 
to here in the history of North Carolina. We 





borne by him, with his great popularity and with 
the attachment the people had for him. Instead 
of Tennessee having her origin or her birth in 
secession, the precise reverse is true. The State of 
Frankland had its birth inan attempt atdisunion | 
and was rocked to death in the cradle of secession; | 
and its great defender and founder at that time, not- 
withstanding his great popularity and the attach- | 
ment the people had for him, was lodged in irons. 
Thatis where secession carried him, with all his | 

} 





| popularity, with all his patriotism, with all the at- 


tachment the people had for him. Yes, sir, this 
nefarious, this blighting, this withering doctrine 
of secession ended by placing that distinguished | 
man in irons. 

What next occurred? North Carolina passed 
a law for general pardon and oblivion for all those 
that had been engaged in this movement, with the 
exception of this great man, John Sevier. His 


country where I live; but, with all his talents and | 
pope: this infamous, this nefarious, this dia- | 
olical, this hell-born and hell-bound doctrine of | 


secession carried him into chains. The State of |} 


Frankland had expired, rocked to death in the 


'| an existence. 


State? Andrew Jackson, It may have been that 
his early knowledge of the country, it may have 
been that his early information upon the subject, 
made him understand and appreciate ever after- 
wards the value of the Union. When Tennessee 
was ushered into this family of States, as an equal 
member of the Confederacy , General Jackson took 
his seat as her Representative. The Senator from 
| Mississippi said that Tennessee was ‘‘ born in 
secession; rocked in the cradle of revolution.” 
Sir, she has many fond recollections of the Revo- 
lution; but withall herrevolutionary character, her 

eople have never attempted secession. General 
Saimann first represented her in Congress whicn 
she came into the Union; she brought him to the 
notice of the people of the United States as a public 
man. In 1833, when an atternpt somewhat sim- 
ilar to the present was made, ic was President 
of the United States; and it is unnecessary for me 
to relate what his views of secession were then. 
It is not necessary for me to refer to the acts of 
General Jackson in 1833. And now, sir, not in- 
tending to disparage others, but to give utterance 
to my conscientious belief, I must say that if such 
| aman as Andrew Jackson were President of the 
United States at the present time, before this mo- 
ment steps would have been taken which would 
have preserved us a united peor without the 
| shedding of blood, without making war. | believe 
| that if Andrew Jackson were President of the 
United States, this glorious Union of ours would 
still be intact. Perhaps it might be jarred a litle 
in some places, but not sufficiently to disturb the 
harmony and general concord of the whole. Theat 
is my opinion. I do not say it to disparage 0!\- 
ers; but I believe that this would have been the 





! case, if he had been President, pursuing the policy 


which I feel certain he would have pursued 10 
| such an emergency. 
| Tennessee camo into the Union in 1796. She 
was the third State that entered the Confederacy 
ae the old thirteen ratified the Constitution. 
| She was in this Union before Alabama, before 
Mississippi, before Louisiana, before Florida had 
| There was a Union then, and she 
| was in it. She has been in it ever since; and slie 
| has continued to contribute her money, her me", 


‘and her blood, to the defense of the flag of oe 
| Union; and though these other States may go 0", 
| I trust in God that she will still remain in the po- 
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sition she occupied before they were spoken into 
existence. We have been told that the Union is 
broken up—that itis already dissolved. Why, 
sir, according to the Constitution, nine States 
formed the Government; and provision was made 
for taking in new States. Taking*in a State or 
taking out a State does not disturb the Union. It 
was a Union before the State came in; it isa Union 
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| existence that if this reign of terror subsides, and 
| the hearts of the people of South Carolina can be 
| gotten at, it will be found that a majority of them 


after it goes out. We got along very well before || 


these States came in; and where 1s the great injury 


now to result to Tennessee because they propose | 


to go out? 


| took occasion, in my former remarks, to call | 
the attention of the Senate, and of my constituents 


to the extent that I have the honor to represent 
them, to the kind of government that was likely 
to be formed by the seceding States, and the coun- 


try they might acquire after they did secede. In | 


relation to this, the Senator from Mississippi said: 


‘«‘ But the Senator found somewhere, I believe in Georgia, 
a newspaper article which suggested the advantages of a 
constitutional monarchy. Does the Senator believe there 
is any considerable number of people in any of the States 
who favor the establishment ofa constitutional monarchy ?” 


The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Iverson] felt 
called upon to say something in the same con- 
nection. He said: 


‘<As allusion has been made by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi to an article which appeared in a paper in my own 
town, and about which a good deal of noise has been made, 
and which was referred to by the Senator from Tennessee, 
in his celebrated speech, the other day, as evidence that 
there was a party in the South in favor of a constitutional 
monarchy”’— 


He went on to state that thatidea was suggested | 
in some pone could not exactly tell how; but | 


it was not by the editor, and it did not amount to 
much. I did not refer to a single paper; but I made 
various extracts from newspapers and speeches, 
simply as surface indications, as symptoms of 
weak ee below, and what was intended to be the 
result. 1 referred to the Charleston Mercury; I 
referred to other papers; I referred to the speeches 
of distinguished men, sume of them leaders in this 
movement. Is it not apparent, now, that unless 
the public mind is aroused, unless the people are 
put on the alert, there is a design to establish a 
government upon the principles of a close cor- 
poration? Can any one that has the least sagacity 
es so unobservant as not to see what is going on 
in the South ? 


It is apparent to all. They seem 








to unite in setting out with the proposition that | 
the new confederacy shali exclude every State | 
whichis not slaveholding, for the reason that those | 


States which are interested in slaves should have | 


the exclusive control and management of them. 


Here is a great family of States, some free and | 


some slave, occupying, in one sense, the same 
relation to each other that individuals in the com- 


munity do to one another. The proposition is | 


started to form a government of States exclu- 
sively interested in slaves. That excludes all the 
free States? Is the argument good? Has not 
slavery been secure heretofore in the Union with 
non-slaveholding States; and will not our geo- 
graphical and physical position be just the same 
after the present Guion is dissolved ? Where does 
the argument carry us? We must havea confed- 
eracy now composed of slave States exclusively. 
When we have excluded the free States, and we 
come to make a new government, does not the 
same argument apply that we must have a gov- 


ernment to be controlled and administered by that |, 
description of persons among us who are exclu- | 


Sively interested in slaves? If you cannot trust 


a free State in the confederacy, can you trust a | 
non-slaveholder in a slaveholding State to control | 
Where does yourargu- | 
e see where they are drift- | 


the question of slavery ? 
ment carry you ? We 

ing; and, as a faithful sentinel upon the watch- 
tower, I try to notify the people and sound the 
tocsin of alarm. If this idea 


Opinion, is aroused against it. 

| alluded yesterday to the fact that the freemen 
of the State of South Carolina have not been per- 
mitted to vote for a President since it was a State. 


here is a great terror and dread of the capacity | 
of the people to govern themselves. In South | 


Carolina, when the ordinance was passed to with- 
draw from the Union, did the convention trust the 
people to = their judgment upon it? Were 
they consulted? Did they indorse it? Have they 


passed their judgment upon it to this day? Taking | 


— e not carried out, | 
it will be because the public feeling, the public | 


| States out of the Union without consulting the 


| up in a little fort to subsist as best they may. So 


aos ; ile asa | 
the language of Mr. Boyce as an index of their | 


feeling, I have no more doubt than I have of my 


disapprove and repudiate what has been done 
there. What do we find in the State of Georgia? 
There the proposition was moved to submit the 
ordinance to the people; and were the peeple con- 
sulted? The vote was 138 to 160, I think. It 
shows a greatdivision. Didthey submit it to the 
people? Oh,no. [know something of the people 
of the State of Georgia; and I believe this day, if 
that seceding ordinance could be submitted to the 
voting population of Georgia, and the question be 
fully canvassed and fairly understood, they would 
repudiate and put itdown. Go to Florida: were 
the people consulted there? Notatall. Look to 
Alabama; look to the arguments made there in the 
convention. It was said, ‘‘ our power is ample; 
we must consummate this thing, and not let the 
people pass upon it.’’ Louisiana refused to refer 
the matter to the people. The people have not 
been consulted. A reign of terror has been insti- 
tuted. States have been called upon to make large 
appropriations of money to buy arms and muni- 
tions of war; for what end? he idea has been: 
**we can, almost with the speed of lightning, run 





people; and then, if they dare resist, we have got 
an army, we have got the money to awe them 
into submission.’’ These gentlemen are very fear- 
ful of coercion, exceedingly alarmed at the word 
**coerce;’’ but when you attempt to interpose and 
stop their career, they do not know of any other 
term but coerce. Look at the dispatch which 
Governor Pickens sent to Mississippi: 
CHARLESTON, January 19, 1861. 
Judge Magrath and myself have sent four telegraphs to 
you. Please urge Mississippi tosend delegates to the Mont- 
gomery meeting of States, at as early a day as possible— 
say 4th of February—to form immediately a strong provis- 
ional government. It is the only thing to prevent war, and 








let that convention elect immediately a commander-in-chief 

for the seceding States. You may as well return, at least 

as far as Montgomery. F. W. PICKENS. 
To Hon. A. Burr Jackson. 


South Carolina has a military establishment, 
with officers appointed, and the taxes necessary | 
to support them now are grinding her people to 
the dust; but she expects in a very short time to 
transfer that military establishment, with her offi- 
cers, to the southern confederacy that is to be es- 
tablished; and | suppose the great object in getting 
the leader appointed at once is that they may be 
able by military force to awe the people into sub- 
mission. Have we not seen that nine regiments 
have been authorized to be raised in Mississippi, 
and a distinguished Senator, who occupied a seat 
on this floor a short time since, made the major 
general? No doubt, when the scheme is consum- 
mated and carried out, when the military organi- 
zation is complete, if the people offer to resist, 
they will be subdued and awed, or driven into | 
submission at the point of the bayonet. Some of || 
these gentry are very much afraid of the people. || 

Why, sir, a proposition was even started in my 
own State, to raise fifteen regiments; for what? | 
With whom are we at war? Is anybody attack- | 
ing us? No. Do we want to coerce anybody? 
No. What do we want with fifteen regiments? 
And it was = to appropriate $250,000 to 
sustainthem. ‘There isa wonderful alarm at the 
idea of coercing the seceding States; great dread | 
in reference to the power of this Federal Govern- 
ment to secure obedience to its laws, and espe- 


States; but the public property can be taken, your |) 
flag can be fired upon, your ships driven out of 
port, your gallant officer, with afew men, penned | 


concerned, I will give utterance to the feelings of | 
my heart when I express my profound approba- | 
tion of hisconduct. He was put there to defend || 
the flag of his country. He was there not as an 
intruder. He was there in possession of the prop- 
erty owned by the United States, not to menace, | 
not to insult, not to violate rights, but simply to 

defend the flag and honor of his country, and take 

care of the public property; and because he re- | 
tired from a position where he could have been || 
captured, where the American flag could have been || 
struck and made to trail in the dust, and the Pal- | 


| 

} 

far as the officer to whom | have just alluded is | 
i 

| 





I would be the last man to pluc 





mie 


metto banner substituted, because he, obeying the 


_ impulses of a gallant and brave heart, took choice 
| of another position; acting upon principles of hu- 


manity, not injuring others, but seeking to pro- 
tect his own command from being sacrificed and 
destroyed, he is condemned and repudiated, and 
his action is sought to be converted into a menace 
of war. Has it come to this, thatthe Government 
of the United States cannot even take care of its 
own property, that your vessels must be fired 
eee flag must be struck, and still you 
are alarmed at coercion: and because agailant off- 
cer has taken possession of a fort where he cannot 
very well be coerced, a terrible cry is raised, and 
war is to be made? 

I was speaking of the proposition to raise fiNeen 
regiments in my own State,which has been brought 
forward. Sir, as far back as the battle of King’s 
mountain, and in every war in which the rights 
of the people have been invaded, Tennessee, God 
bless her, has stood by that glorious flag, which 
was carried by Washington and followed by the 
gallant patriots and soldiers of the Revolution, 
even as the blood trickled from their feet as they 


| passed over the ice and snow; and under that flag, 
| not oe at home, but abroad, her sons have ac- 
h 


quired honor and distinction, in connection with 
citizens of the other States of the Union. She is 
not yet prepared to band with outlaws, and make 
war upon that flag under which she has won 
laurels. Whom are we going to fight? Who 
is invading Tennessee? Conventions are got up; 
a reign of terror is inaugurated; and if, by the in- 
fluence of a subsidized and mendacious press, an 
ordinance taking the State out of the Confederac 
can be extorted, those who make such proposi- 
tions expect to have our army ready, to have 
their bands equipped, to have their pretorian di- 
visions; then they will tell the snalin that they 
must carry the ordinance into effect, and join a 
southern confederacy, whether they will or net; 
they shall be lashed on to the car of South Car- 
olina, who entertains no respect for them, but 
threatens their institution of slavery unless they 
comply with her terms. Will Tennessee take 
such a position as that? I cannot believe it; I 
never will believe it; and if an ordinance of seces- 
sion should be passed by that State under these 
circumstances, and an attempt should be made to 
force the people out of the Union,as has been done 
in some other States, I tell the Senate and the 
American people that there are many in Tennes- 
see whose dead bodies will have to be trampled 
over before it can be consummated. [Applause 
in the galleries.) The Senator from Mississippi 
referred to the flag of his country; and I will read 
what he said, so that I may not be accused of mis- 
representing him: 

‘* It may be pardoned to me, sir, whe, in my very boy- 


| hood, was given to the military service, and who have fol- 


lowed that flag under tropical suns, and over northern 
snows, if I here express the deep sorrow which always 
overwhelms me when I think of turning from the flag [ 
have followed so long, for which I have suffered in ways it 
does not become me to speak of; feeling that hencetorth it 
is not to be the banner I will hail with the rising sun, and 


| greet as the sun goes down; the banner which, by day and 
\\ by night, I am ready to follow. 


But God, who knows the 


| hearts of men, will judge between you and us, at whose 


door lies the responsibility of this.’? 
There is no one in the United States who is 


' more willing to do justice to the distinguished 


Senator from Mississippi than myself; and when 
I consider hisearly education; when I look at his 
gallant services, finding him first in the military 


| school of the United States, educated by his Gov- 


| ernment, taught the science of war at the apenee 
cially in reference to making war oe one of the | 
| 
| 
' 


of his country—taught to love the principles of 
the Constitution; afterwards entering its service, 


fighting beneath the stars and stripes to which he 
|| has so handsomely alluded, winning laurels that 
| are green and imperishable, and bearing upon 


his person scars thatare honorable; some of which 
have been won at home; others of which have 


| been won ina foreign clime, and upon other fields— 


a feather from 
his cap or a single gem from the chaplet that en- 
circles his illustrious brow. But when I consider 
his early associations; when [ remember that he 


| was nurtured by this Government; that he fought 
| for this Goverhment; that he won honors under 


the flag of this Government, I cannot understand 
how he can be willing to hail another banner, and 
desert the one of his country, under which he has 
won laurels and received honors. ‘This isa matter 


oe 
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of taste, however; but it seems to me that, if I | Will you sit with stoic indifference, and see those | 


could not unsheath my sword in vindication of the 
flag of my country, its glorious stars and stripes, 
I would return the sword to its scabbard; I would 
never sheathe it in the bosom of my mother; 
never! never! Sir, my own feelings in reference 
to that flag are such as must have filled the heart 
of that noble son of South Carolina, Joel R. Poin- 
sett, when, nearly thirty years ago, inan address 
to the people of Charleston, he declared: 

‘* Wherever 1 have been, | have been proud of being a 
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who are willing to stand by the Constitution and 


| 


citizen of this Republic, and tothe remotest corners of the | 


earth have walked erect and secure under that banner 
which our opponents would tear down and trample under 
foot. Llwas in Mexico when the town was taken by as- 
eault. ‘he house of the American embassador was then, 
as ituught to be, the refuge of the distressed and persecuted ; 
it was pointed out to the infuriated soldiery as ape filled 
with their enemies. They refused to attack. y only de- 
fense was the flag of my country, and it was thrown out at 
the imstant that hundreds of muskets were leveled at us. 
Mr. Mason—a braver man never stood by his friend in the 
hour of danger—and myself placed ourselves beneath its 
waving folds; and the attack was suspended. We did not 
blanch, for we felt strong in the protecting arm of this 
mighty Republic. We told them that the flag that waved 
over us Was the banner of that nation to whose example 
they owed their liberties, and to whose protection they 
were indebted for their safety. 
enchantinent; these men who were on the point of attack- 
ing and massacreing the inhabitants, cheered the flag of our 
country, and placed sentinels to protect it from outrage. 


have been any protection to me and mine to have pro- 
claimed myself a Carolinian? Should I have been here to 
tell you this tale if I had hung out the palmetto and single 
stir? Be assured that, to be respected abroad, we must 
maintain our place in the Union.” 

Sir, [intend to stand by that flag, and by the 
Union of which itis the emblem. I agree with 
Mr. A. H. Stephens, of Georgia, * that this Gov- 
ernment of our fathers, with all its defects, comes 
nearer the objects of all good governments than 
any other on the face of the earth.” 

1 have made allusions to the various Senators 
who have attacked me, in vindication of myself. 
I have been attacked on all hands by some five or 
six, und may be attacked again. All I ask is, 
that, in making these attacks, they meet my po- 
sitions, answer my arguments, refute my facts. 
I care not for the number that may have attacked 
me; [care not how many may come hereafter. 


Feeling that I am in the right, that argument, that | 
fact, that truth are on my side, I place them all at | 


defiance. Come one, come all; for I feel, in the 
words of the great dramatic poet: 
“Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just, 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with secession is corrupted.”’ 
I have been told, and I have heard it repeated, 
that this Unionis gone. It has been said in this 
Chamber that it is in the cold sweat of death; 


The scene changed as by | 








uphold the pillars of the Governmentdriven away 
by the raging surges that are now sweeping over 
some portions of the country? As conservative 
men, as patriots, as men who desire the preser- 


vation of this great, this good, this unparalleled | 
Government, | ask you to save the country; or | 


let the propositions be submitted to the people, 
that the heart of the nation may respond to them. 
1 have an abiding confidence in the intelligence, 


the patriotism, and the integrity of the great mass | 
of the people; and I feel in my own heart that, if | 
this oie could be got before them, they would | 
settle the question, and the Union of these States | 


would be preserved. [Applause in the galleries. ] 
Mr. WILSON. I rise for the purpose of mov- 


ing that the further consideration of this question | 


be postponed until Monday next, at one o’clock. 

Mr. LANE. I hope the Senator will not do 
that. 

Mr. GWIN. That is too far off. Say to-mor- 
row. 

Mr. LANE. 
tlemen who 


Mr. WIGFALL. 


It would be very unfair to gen- 





I will say to the Senate, 


| that I desire to make some remarks on this sub- 


““ Petlow-citizens, in such a moment as that, would it || J ct. ° . ° 
| I desire to speak this evening or to-morrow morn- 
| ing; | am indifferent which. 


I suppose I shall have to yield | 


There has been a very wide latitude; and 


Mr. WILSON. 


the floor for that purpose. Itsecms to me, though, 


|| that we have the tariff, and several other import- 


ant measures, to take up the residue of this week, 
and I wish to get the question over until Monday. 
However, I will withdraw the motion for the 
purpose of allowing the Senator to go on. 
Mr. WIGFALL. Mr. President 
Mr. GREEN. Will the Senator yield to me? 
I desire an executive session this evening, on very 





important business; and the Senator from Texas | 


| can speak to-morrow, at one o’clock, and with 


| the chair.) 


that, in fact, it is really dead, and merely lying || 


in state waiting for the funeral obsequies to be 
performed. If this be so, and the war that has 
been made upon me in consequence of advocat- 
ing the Constitution and the Union is to result 
in my overthrow and in my destruction; and that 
flag, that glorious flag, the emblem of the Union, 
which was borne by Washington through a seven 
years’ struggle, shall be struck from the Capitol 
and trailed in the dust~—when this Union is in- 
terred, | want no more honorable winding sheet 
than that brave old flag, and no more glorious 
grave than to be interred in the tomb of the Union. 
{Applause in the galleries.] For it I have stood; 


for it I will continue to stand; I care not whence | : ; ! 
throw myself on the generosity of the Senator 


the blows come; and some will find, before this 


i 
| order, 


no inconvenience to anybody. 
mit that motion, which is a privileged motion. 
Mr. WADE. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Pork in 





to have the floor now by the courtesy of the Sen- 


ator from Massachusetts. Does the Senator from | 


Texas give way to the Senator from Missouri to 
submit the motion which he has just now made? 
Mr. WIGFALL. Ido. 
Mr. SIMMONS. I ask the Senator from Mis- 


souri to let me assign a bill that was the special | 
order for to-day at one o’clock, but by some omis- | 


sion of the President was not called up. [‘* No 
objection.”’ 

Ir. CAMERON. | rise to a question of order. 
I have been trying to be heard. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is due that 


| L should say to the Senator from Rhode Island 
that I am informed by the Clerk that the special 


order was called up by the Chair; but the unfin- 


ished business of yesterday took precedence of | 
| 


it, of course. 


Mr. CAMERON. I rise to a question of order, | 
Mr. President. It is, that the tariff bill is now in || 
It was postponed by common consent to | 
allow the Senator from Tennessee to conclude the | 


| speech which he began yesterday; and, as a mat- 


thing is over, that while there are blows to be || 


riven, there will be blows to receive; and that, 
while others ean thrust, there are some who can 
parry. They will find that it is a game that two 
can play at. God preserve my country from the 
desolation that is threatening her, from treason 
and traitors! 
“Is there not some chosen curse, 

Some hidden thunder in the stores of heaven, 

Red with uncommen wrath, to blast the man 

Who owes his greatness to his country’s ruin?” 

[Applause in the galleries.] 
in conclusion, Mr. President, I make an appeal 

to the conservative men of all parties. You see 
the posture of public affairs; you see the condition 
of the country; you see along the line of battle the 
various points of conflict; you see the struggle 
which the Union men have to maintain in many 
of the States. You ought to know and feel what 
is necessary to sustain those who, in their hearts, 
desire the preservation of this Union of States, 


ter of course, that bill now comes up. | want to 


from Missouri, and the Senator from Texas, to let 
us proceed with that bill, and get through with it. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Sen- | 


ator state his question of order ? 


Mr. CAMERON. The question of order is, | 


| that the tariff bill is now the business before the 


Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, I will state to 
the Senator that the motion now is, that the Sen- 
ate go into executive session. 

Mr. GREEN. ‘That has priority over every- 
thing. 

Mr. WADE. IL wish to anrens to the Senate 
to take up a joint resolution that has just passed 
the House of Representatives. 
necessity for its immediate passage. 

Mr. GREEN. Do that to-morrow morning. 

Mr. WADE. Itisa resolution that ought to 
be passed promptly. Itis on the subject of the 
McCormick reaper. We want to extend the time 
for taking testumony in that matter. 


I therefore sub- | 


I understood the Senator from Texas | 


There is great | 
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Mr. BIGLER. We cannot do that now. 

Mr. WADE. The Commissioner of Patents 
is about to decide the case without full testimon 

Mr. GREEN. Will it lead to debate? 

Mr. WADE. I presume not. 

_ Mr. GREEN. It can be done to-morrow morn. 
ing. 

Mr. HUNTER. I am told that the resolution 
in regard to McCormick’s reaper ought to be re. 
ferred. It will give some special advantage in the 
way of testimony to persons who want to take 
away a patent. 

Mr. WADE. Notatall. 
the time for taking testimony 
Mr. HUNTER. It ought to be examined, 
|| Mr.GREEN. Ido not yield the floor. The 
| question is on my motion for an executive session, 

Mr. WIGFALL. I will suggest that I only 
gave the floor to the Senator from Missouri to 
make a specific motion; and everybody else hag 
had it ever since I yielded the floor to him for 
that purpose. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I ask the Senator to yield 
to me for the purpose of giving him a notice, 

Mr. WIGFALL. Certainly. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. There are several import- 
ant bills requiring the action of the Senate, | 
would not call the attention of the Senate to them 
now, ifthe chairman of the Committee on Finance 
was here; but heis not, and I know what his jp- 
tention is. Those bills must be taken up atsome 
time; and if this debate is to go on and take pre- 
cedence of everything else, from day to day, we 
shall go through this session without passing any 
of them. Now, I want simply to give notice to 
gentlemen—so that they may not consider us dis- 
courteous when we oppose the further proceed- 
ing of this debate until some of those bills are 
disposed of—that such is our intention; and I shall 
do it to-morrow, when the time comes. 

Mr.GWIN. I wish to say that the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance 4 now outonacom- 
mittee of conference, and will be in in a few mo- 
ments. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I have given the notice. 
We do not want any of our bills taken up to-day. 
There are none ready to-day. To-morrow we 
shall insist on it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Sen- 
ator from Texas yield to the Senator from Rhode 
Island? 

Mr. WIGFALL. I will give way to him too, 
if | can hear what he says. I cannot hear him. 
‘| Mr. SIMMONS. I will speak loud enough. 
|| When the hour came for the special order to-day, 
|| there was a debate on the privileged question about 
reconsidering the vote on the passage of the terri- 
torial bill, The special order was passed over 
informally, in order that that debate might be con- 
tinued for half an hour. When that was through, 
'| before anybody had a chance to call the attention 
|| of the Presiding Officer to the order of business, 
the Senator from Tennessee, whe was left unfin- 
ished yesterday in his remarks, went on, and it 
was considered to be waived until he got through; 
and I believe that is naturally the order now. At 
any rate, if the Senator from Missouri will give 
way for me to move to make it the special order 
for to-morrow at one o’clock 

Mr. WIGFALL. I have the floor—not the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But you yielded to him to 
make this motion. What I want to do is, to get 
the bill assigned for to-morrow. I consider it "7 
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It is only to extend 
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duty to insist on some order in this business. 

| was assigned on Friday last for to-day, and ull 

|| ask is, that the bill may havea fair chance. The 
| revenues of the Goveenment depend on it; and 

|| want it to be considered, because it has togo back 
|| to the House of Representatives, that the amend- 
|| ments may be concurred in. I wish to make itthe 
| special order for to-morrow, with the understand- 





iD 
The PRESIDJNG OFFICER. I will state to 
| the Senator that there is already a motion before 
the Senate. 
Mr. SIMMONS. That has given way for me 
to make this statement. 
|| Mr, GREEN. I gave way to enable the Sen- 
ator to make a statement, not a motion. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Very well; go ahead. | 
Mr,GREEN. I move for an executive sessioD- 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the motion to proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. > 

The motion was not agreed to; there being, on | 
a division—ayes15, noes 21. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I would like the Senator | 
from Texas to permit me to fix some day for the 
consideration of the tariff bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Sen- 


| 
Mr. WIGFALL. Mr. Presidast—— | 
} 


ator from Texas give way to the Senator from || 
Rhode Island? 
With the permission of || 


Mr. CLINGMAN. 
my friend from Texas, (as itis now four o’clock,) 
| move that the Senate adjourn, and this question 
will come up as unfinished business to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the Senator from Texas to yield to that motion. 

Mr. WIGFALL. I have no preference about 
it. IU desire to answer the speech that has been 
made by the Senator from Tennessee. I should | 
as soon do it now as to-morrow. It is a matter | 
of no sort of consequence to me when IL speak. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As the Senator from Texas | 
does not seem to be quite ready, I should like to 
have leave, while he 1s looking up his papers, to 
have an assignment made of this bill. I should 
like to make my motion if he is not quite ready. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Sen- 


ator from ‘Texas give way to the Senator from | 


Rhode Island ? |] 


Mr. TRUMBULL. I am sure the Senator 
from Texas did not hear the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. WIGFALL. No, I did not; butI do not 
yield the floor. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. 
a bill for to-morrow. 

Mr. GWIN. The Senator from Texas does 
not lose the floor by it. 

Mr. WIGFALL. I will yield for him to make | 
the motion, if | do not lose the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the bill which | 
was assigned for to-day at one o’clock, be assigned 
for to-morrow at one o’clock. | 

Mr. PUGH. 1 object. 
special order after this. 

Mr. GWIN. It goes over of course. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I make the motion. 1 do 
not suppose a single objection prevents it from 
being put. 

Mr. PUGH. Ifthe Senator from Texas yields || 
the floor, I shall move to adjourn; if not, let him 
proceed. 

Mr. SUMMONS. He yielded the floor to me, 
notte you. [Laughter.] I move to assign the 
bill for the collection of revenues, and make it the 
special order for to-morrow at one o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being | 
another matter before the Senate 

Mr. PUGH. How does he get it in? 

_ The PRESIDING OFFICER. It cannot get 
in, there being another matter before Senate, and 
objection being made. 

Mr. CAMERON. Allow me an instant. I 
think the Senator from Texas will give way fora 
minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Sen- 
ator from Texas give way to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania ? 

_Mr. WIGFALL. I will give way to anybody 
if gentlemen will just get through with what they || 
want, and then let me alone. 

Mr. CAMERON. I sce that it is late. [**Oh, || 
no.”*) Let me get through. It is strange that a 
man cannot say a word, without his friends all 
advising him to a particular course. I desire to 
move, in order that we shall get along smoothly || 

and cosily, that we now go into executive session, 
and finish up some business all-important to be 


He only wants to assign 
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I understand |) C 
| resolutions adopted by the General Assembly of that Com- | 


That bill remains the || 


| proceeded to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness; and after some time spent therein, the doors 
| were reopened, and the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, February 6, 1861. 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m. Prayer 
| by the Chaplain, Rev. Tuomas H. Srockron. 
TheJournal of yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT, 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the fol- 


lowing message from the President of the United 
States: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 
I have received from the Governor of Kentucky certain 


monwealth, containing an application to Congress for the 
| call of a convention for proposing amendments to the Con- 
| stitution of the United States, with a request that T should 
immediately place the same before that body. It affords 
me great satisfaction to perform this duty; and I feel quite 
confident that Congress will bestow upon these resolutions 


| titled, on account of the distinguished and patriotic source 


|| from which they proceed, as well as the great importance 


| of the subject which they involve. 
JAMES BUCHANAN. 
Wasuineton, February 5, 1861. 


The message and accompanying resolutions 
| were referred to the select committee of five, and 
ordered to be printed. 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 
| communication from the Secretary of War, in- 
closing an estimate from the chief of ordnance for 
| two important items omitted from the last annual 
| estimates of the Department; which was referred 
to the Committee of Ways and Means, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


PRIVATE LAND CLAIMS IN NEW MEXICO. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 
communication from the acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a letter from the surveyor 
general of New Mexico in relation to the num- 
| bering of certain private land claims in that Ter- 


| ritory; also, a communication from the same 
source, transmitting documents in the New Mex- 
ican private land claim of the heirs of Louis Ma- 
ria C. de Baca. 

The communications were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Private Land Claims, and ordered to 
be printed. 

CONDITION OF TILE COUNTRY. 


Mr. NIXON. L[ask the consent of the House 
to present a memorial, signed by one thousand 
five hundred citizens of Camden, city and county, 
without distinction of party, asking for the pas- 
sage of the Crittenden resolutions, or any other 
constitutional adjustment of the present troubles 
of the country. Iam satisfied that a large ma- 
jority of the people of the first congressional dis- 
trict of New Jersey are in favor of some reason- 
able adjustment by Congress of the difficulties 
which divide and distract the country. 

The memorial was laid upon the table. 


MEMORIALS FROM UTAH. 


Mr. HOOPER, by unanimous consent, pre- 
sented the memorial of the Governor and Legis- 
lature of Utah Territory praying for the construc- 
tion of arailroad from some point on the Missouri 
river to Sacramento, California, via cither the Box 
Elder or Lodge Pole creck pass, in the Black hills, 
Bridges pass, in the Rocky Mountains, Tempan- 
ogos or Provo river, and the most practicable pass 
in the Sierra Nevada mountains; and 

The memorial of the Governor and Legislative 
Assembly of Utah Territory praying for a fur- 
ther appropriation of $3,000 to the Utah library. 





done there, and allow the Senator from Texas to | 
£0 on to-morrow, in the morning hour, and then 
take up these important bills. 1 move that the 
Senate £0 into executive sessice. 

Mr. WIGFALL. It is understood that I have | 
the floor for to-morrow, if this motion prevails? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Of course you | 
have the floor. 
The question being put on Mr. Cameroy’s mo- | 
on, there were, on a division—ayes 22, noes 20. || 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate 


ti 





The memorials were severally referred to the 
Committee on Territories. 


RICHARD CHENERY. 


Mr. BURCH. 1 ask the unanimous consent 
of the House to discharge the Committee of the 
Whole House from the further consideration of 
House bill No. 171, for the relief of Richard Che- 
nery. 


The bill was read. It appropriates, for the 


the careful consideration to which they are eminently en- | 


| 





purpose of paying the claim of Richard Chenery, | 


| of California, for furnishing and delivering, ac- 


cording to contract, to George P. Armstrong, 
temporary Indian agent for the tribes of Indians 
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on Russian river and at Clear lake, (as per Arm- 
strong’s receipts, dated March 23, and May 23, 
1852,) one hundred thousand pounds of beef, at 
eight cents per pound, as set forth in the certifi- 
cate of R. McKee, United States Indian agent 
and disbursing agent for California, ‘The amount 
is to be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
Richard Chenery, or to his legally authorized 
agent or assignee, upon receiving a full acquit- 


tance therefor, signed by Chenery, his agent or 
assignee. 


Mr. SHERMAN. 
order of business. 

Mr, BURCH. There can be no objection to 
this bill; and I hope it will be passed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is no reason why 
this bill should be taken up to the exclusion of 
everything else. 1 think the important public 
business of the country should be acted on first. 


UTAH RESOLUTIONS—AGAIN. 


Mr. GROW. I move to reconsider the refer- 
ence of the resolutions of the Utah Legislature in 
favor of a Pacific railroad. The Committee on 
Territories has nothing to do with them. They 
should go to the committee on the Pacific veihioed. 

Mr. PHELPS. _I think they had better go to 
the Committee on Territories. 

Mr. GROW. Well, let them be referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

They were so referred. 


RESOLUTIONS OF MINNESOTA LEGISLATURE. 


Mr. WINDOM, by unanimous consent, pre- 
sented joint resolutions of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota in regard to a Pacific railroad; 
which were laid on the table, and ordered to be 
printed. 


I must call for the regular 





DESTITUTION IN KANSAS. 
Mr. SHERMAN. 


of business. 

Mr WELLS. If the gentleman from Ohio will 
listen to me for a moment, I think he will yield 
to me. I desire to offer a joint resolution for the 
consideration of the House, in regard to the con- 
dition of the people of Kansas. <A great public 
calamity now hangs over the people of that new 
State, and I think it is a matter which calls for 
consideration by Congress. I ask that the reso- 
lution which I propose may be considered by the 
House. 

Mr. PHELPS. I object. Let us proceed with 
the regular order of business. 


LOAN BILL. 
The SPEAKER. The regular order of busi- 


ness is the consideration of .the Senate amend- 
ments to the act (H. R. 972) authorizing a loan. 


First amendment of the Senate: 


After the word “such”? insert the word “loan ;”’ so that 
it will read, * that sealed proposals for sucii loan,” &e. 


Mr. PHELPS. I suppose there is no objec- 
tion to thatamendment. Let the question be taken 
upon it. I desire to say something on the second 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and the first amend- 
ment was concurred in. 


Second amendment of the Senate: 

At the end of the bill, add the following new section : 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the act of June 
22, 1860, entitled “* An act authorizing a loan and providing 
forthe redemption of notes,” be, and the same is hereby, 
repealed, 

Mr. PHELPS. [ hope the House will concur 
in this amendment of the Senate. When this bill 
was under consideration in the House last week, 
I contended that it was the true policy of the 
Government to exhaust the residue of the loan 
authorized by the act of 22d June last, before we 
authorized a new loan to be made. I desired to 
have the third section of that law so modified that 
the Secretary of the Treasury might accept the 
best proposals that should be made by capitalists 
of the country for so much money as might be 
needed to defray the current expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. The House did not, however, agree 
in the views which I entertained; and instead of 
exhausting the old loan, which authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury to obtain nearly four- 
teen million dollars, the House orders a new loan 
of $25,000,000 to be negotiated. The condition 
of the Treasury, and the condition of the public 
credit of the country, should admonish us that 
we should proceed with caution in authorizing a 


I call for the regular order 
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debt to be contracted. At this moment, the out- 
standing debt of the United States is $69,373,000; 
comprising the Joans authorized by the acts of 
1842, 1846, 1847, 1848, 1858, and 1860, the Texas 
indemnity loan of 1650, together with the out- 
standing Treasury notes authorized by several 
acts. 
debt of the Government: 
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Then the existing debt of the United States is 


nearly seventy million dollars. The $10,000,000 


Treasury notes recently issued were negotiated, 
a portion at twelve per cent.,and a portion at be- 
tween ten and eleven. Your ten per cent. Treas- 
ury notes are sold in the market of New York 
below par; and if you authorize new loans that 


|| the current ex 


Here is a tabular statement showing the | 


|| Treasury at this time? 





are not absolutely necessary, you cannot nego- | 


tiate them except at ruinous rates, 


I have made | 


a computation of the actual debt created and pro- | 


posed to be created by this Congress. 
ance of the loan autborized under act of 22d June, 
1860, is $13,978,000. 
Senate be concurred in, that loan cannot be nego- 
tiated. I am in favor of that amendment. he 
tariff bill, which will probably become a law, 
authorizes the loan of $21,000,000. The Pacific 
railroad bill as it passed the House authorized 
an indebtedness of $96,000,000, and the Senate 
has put on an additional $25,000,000. In other 
words, the proposed indebtedness of the country is 
$167,000,000; making, with the present public debt 
and the loan already authorized, an aggregate of 
$250,351,649. With such indebtedness, how can 
you expect to raise a loan on favorable terms? 

I hope this amendment of the Senate will be con- 
curredin. The Government will,then be enabled 
to raise the loan of $25,000,000 authorized in this 
bill, and $21,000,000 authorized in the tariff act. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has told you that 
he will need $25,000,000 between the date of his 
communication and the Ist of July next, in addi- 
tion to the current revenues of the country. But 
if the political troubles of the country shal] be 
adjusted before the close of this session of Con- 
gress. and if the operation of the new tariff bill 
will increase the revenue by $8,000,000, as pre- 
dicted by its friends, then we will not want to 
authorize so large an indebtedness as is now pro- 
posed. 

I felt it my duty to present these facts to the 
House, for I was informed that there was a desire 
to prevent the adoption of this amendment of the 
Senate. If I had been informed that the gentle- 
men on the other side of the House would have 
assented to this amendment, | should have for- 
borne any expression of my opinions, or the 
recital of the indebtedness of the Government. 
These considerations, and the condition of the 


The bal- | 


If the amendment of the | 


|| The expenditures should, if practicable, be arbi- 


} 
| 


ta aA 


| money market, admonish me to authorize no | 
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- larger loan than is absolutely necessary to defray 





i 


i 


| peal that loan of June last, in express violation of | 


nses of the Government. 

I hope the amendment of 
the Senate will not be concurred in; and if I can 
have the attention of the House for two minutes, | 
I think I can give ample reasons why it should 
not be concurred in. 

The gentleman from Missouri seems to be in 
very much the condition of his party; for this 
seems to be, on his part, to some extent, a party 
measure. Let us look at the result of the course 
he asks this House to take. He seems to be will- 


Mr. SHERMAN, 


all the indebtedness incurred by this, if possible. 
Now, all I ask 1s, that this Administration shall | 
pay off its own debts or provide for the payment 
of them, and not throw them over upon the in- 
coming Administration I do believe that, under | 
the tariff act now pending in the other branch of | 
Congress, if it shall become a law, the revenues | 
of this Government willbe sufficient to meet the 
expenses of the Government under the incoming | 
Administration. I believe that it is the duty of | 
that Administration to reduce the expenses of the 








Government to the standard of the revenues of the 
Government. Now, what is the condition of the 
The Secretary of the 
Treasury says he shall need a loan of $25,000,000 
to meet the expenses of the Government up to the 
Istof July next. This bill provides a loan to that 
amountto pay off the debts of the present Admin- 
istration up to that time. Then, in addition to 
that, there is another debt to pay. This Admin- 
istration, in December last, issued $10,000,000 of 
Treasury notes, at twelve percent. Those notes | 
are due next December. For the redemption of 
those Treasury notes the remaining portion of the 
loan of June last was specifically pledged. Yet 
the gentleman from Missouri now proposes to re- 


the law of December last; and in pursuance of 
which, the faith of the Government was directly 
ledged to apply that loan to the redemption of 
Treasury notes, leaving no means for the retire- 
ment of the Treasury notes of last December. 

Now, that is the condition in which the matter 
stands. If the amendment of the Senate be con- 
curred in, then, in December next, when the 
$10,000,000 of Treasury notes become due, there 
will be no means provided whatever for the retire- 
ment of those Treasury notes. They will go on 
bearing interest at the rate of twelve per cent., 
thus disgracing the Government. No Govern- 
ment, and indeed no individual, can afford to pay 
twelve per cent. interest for any length of time. 
The effect of the course the gentleman from Mis- 
souri asks us to pursue is to throw the burden of 

roviding the means for the payment of these 

reasury notes, when they become due, on the 
incoming Administration. You leave the incom- 
ing Administration not only with the responsibil- 
ity of providing the means of paying its current 
expenses, but with the payment of $10,000,000 of 
the debts of the present Administration. 

But, sir,the gentleman refers to the Pacific rail- 
road bill. Ido not know whether that bill will pass 
or not; but the gentleman knows very well that if 
it does pass, no money will have to be paid under 
it probably for years to come. No money can be 
paid or liabilities incurred until fifty miles of the 
road shall have been completed. 

The gentleman also talks about the tariff bill. 
Well, sir, if the tariff bill passes, I believe revenue 
enough will be raised under it to defray the ordi- 
nary expenses of the Government. The loan bill 
attached to that bill is only intended to provide 
for some unforeseen emergency—a contingetic 
that may not happen. I hope that no future Ad- 
ministration will be found coming here, session 
afler session, asking for a loan to meet the ordi- 
nary expenses of the Government. I hope the in- 
coming Administration will conform its expenses 
to the revenues raised from the ordinary sources. 
If the revenues shall fall short, and be even re- 
duced to less than the amount now realized, it will 
be the duty of the incoming Administration to re- 
fi 





duce the expenses to that extent. I hope that in 
uture no Administration will allow the expenses 
of the Government in time of peace to exceed the 
amount of the revenue from the ordinary sources. 


regen ene re 


trarily reduced, unless in the sanenay of war, 
to the standard of the revenues collected. 


ing to throw upon the incoming Administration 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, I do ho entlem “i 
both sides of the Hoase will te us cmabe 


|| provision for paying the debts of the present 


Administration, and not saddle those debts upon 
the incoming Administration. I repeat, that the 
$25,000,000 lagn provided for in this bill is yo. 
— to pay the debts of the Government up to 

uly next; and that, if this amendment of the Sen- 
ate is concurred in, there will still remain the sum 
of $10,000,000 of outstanding Treasury notes for 
which no provision will have been made. We ask 
for nothing more than that this Administration 
should make provision for the settlement of jtg 
own accounts; and it seems to me that nothi 
less than that should be granted. 

Mr. PHELPS. The gentleman from Ohio re. 
marks that | am unwilling to provide the means 
for the payment of the debts of the present Ad- 
ministration. In this he is mistaken. The gent}o- 
man states correctly that this loan of $25,000,009 
will be sufficient to defray the expenses of the 
Government until the 30th day of June next. The 
$21,000,000 loan bill attached to the tariff bill now 
pending in the Senate, will then be sufficient not 
only to redeem the $10,000,000 of outstanding 
Treasury notes, but to meet any of the ordinary 
wants of the Government in addition. Under the 
existing Jaw, all outstanding Treasury notes are 
redeemable out of any of the money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise a ange The loan bill 
attached to the tariff. ill will therefore be appli- 
cable to the redemption of any outsianding Treas- 
ury notes, or for the payment of any debts of the 
present Administration which may remain un- 
paid. The House will therefore understand that 
the incoming Administration, instead of having 
the debts of the present Administration to make 
provision for, will have from five to fifteen million 
dollars provided for the payment of their own ex- 
penses, after the commencement of the next fiscal 

ear. Why, sir, I again call the attention of the 

ouse to the enormous sum the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means wants to throw 
upon the credit of the Government. He wants 
$25,000,000 to meet the expenses of the public 
service up to July next. He wants $21,000,000 
to be raised after the commencement of the next 
fiscal year; making a sum of $46,000,000. He 
then wants the remainder of the loan of June last, 
amounting to $14,000,000, to be rendered avail- 
able; making an aggregate sum of $60,000,000 of 
indebtedness, which the present and incoming Ad- 
ministration will be authorized to incur. I desire 
to diminish that amount by $14,000,000, still leav- 
ing more than enough to disembarrass the incom- 
ing Administration from any debts of the present 
one; and it is for this reason that I advocate the 
adoption of the amendment of the Senate. 

ao sir, I take the gentleman from Ohio on 
his own declaration, that the present pending 
tariff bill will provide revenue from the customs 
sufficient to meet all the wants of the Government 
for its current expenses. There will then re- 
main, for the incoming Administration, a loan of 


o 
ng 


| $21,000,000, available after the 30th day of June 


next, against the $10,000,000 of outstanding Treas- 
“7 notes redeemable in December next. 
say then, when we are going into the money 
market, which is now stringent, and when appre- 
hensions are entertained on the part of capitalists 
that the existing political disturbances may not 
be adjusted, we ought to call for the smallestsum 
possible. If bidders propose to take this loan at 
ninety cents, we are compelled to award it to them; 
and if they bid only eighty cents on the dollar, 
we are fw, to award it to them, or let 
the creditors of the Government suffer. I think 
that the better way would have been to issue 
additional Treasury notes. 1 was willing, how- 
ever, that the $14,000,000 loan should stand upon 
the statute-book, and notauthorize the $25,000,000 
loan; and then the Secretary ofthe Treasury would 
have negotiated it upon the best terms which he 
could obtain. If an adjustment of our troubles 
shall be made during this session of Congress, the 
money market will be relieved from the exisung 
stringency, and a loan might be secured at six oF 
seven per cent., with ten or twenty years to run. 
I desire, Mr. Speaker, to protect and preserve 
the public credit. I have, during this session, 48 
Lhave during all preceding ones of my service 
here, endeavored to study economy in the expend- 
itures of the Government. I have always oppos® 
extravagant appropriations, and sought to place 
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the Governmentupon the shortestallowance neces- || 
sary to carry it on with honor and credit. My 1 
opposition now is not because of the incoming of 
a new Administration of different politics from | 
mine, but because of the condition of the Treas- || 
ury at this time. Our finances admonish us, sir, 
to pursue the course of caution andeconomy. At | 
all events, the conviction of my judgment has | 
prompted me to the course I have pursued. Itis 
my pleasure to acknowledge that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. SHerman] has been a colaborer 
of mine in the Committee of Ways and Means, 
as well as he has generally been in this House, 
for the reduction of the expenditures of the Gov- |} 
ernment, and the defeat of all extravagant and || 
unnecessary appropriations. 
| have made these remarks because the gentle- 
man from Ohio, unintentionally I have no doubt, 
represented me as unwilling to provide for pay- 
ing the indebtedness of the present Administra- | 
tion. For that indebtedness, I think that I have ¢) 
fully shown ample provision has already been || 
made. I refer to the $21,000,000 loan provided I 
for in the tariff bill, which bill will undoubtedly || 
ass during this session. 
Mr. SHERMAN. The gentleman from Mis- |} 
souri refers to the tariff bill, as containing a loan. || 
The first reply to that is a reference to the language | 
of the law itself. By the very terms of that tariff | 
bill, the money to be raised under it cannot be |) 


applied to a redemption of Treasury notes. On || 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the contrary, it is specifically provided that the || 
loan shall be devoted to the meeting of any de- 1 
ficiency in the current revenues of the Govern- | 
ment. Itis trae that that may be changed. In || 
the next place, if we should only give place to | 
one loan by another, then we might reduce the || 
loan provided in the tariff bill to 10,000,000. | 
Mr. PHELPS. Then the gentleman admits | 
that he anticipates a deficiency of $21,000,000 || 
under the tariff bill ? | 
Mr. SHERMAN. I do not anticipate any | 
such deficiency; but I do say that it is wise to || 
wrovide against any contingency which may arise. || 
he sum we have here to do is not beyond the | 

capacity of the youngest boy in an arithmetic class. 
Here we have a debt of $25,000,000, and how are | 
| 





we going to pay it?) You have $10,000,000 of 
Treasury notes, bearing twelve per cent. interest, | 
which are due next December. How are you 
oing to pay them? My friend from Missouri 

Mr. Pure rs] says, by the loan in the tariff bill. 

but ihere is already a loan bill upon our statute- 
books under which these Treasury notes can be 
| 

| 





withdrawn when they become due. -Why, then, 
repeal one law to give place to another, unless 
it be to show that the new Administration have 
borrowed $21,000,000 to pay the liabilities of the 
Government? Isay to you, gentlemen onthe other 
side, pay your own liabilities, or pledge the Gov- 
ernment credit for enough money to pay them. | 
I trust that the incoming Administration will not | 
come into this House and ask, year after year, 
loan bills to pay currentexpenses. I call for the 
previous question on the amendment. 

The previous question was seconded; and the || 
main question uct 

Mr. PHELPS. I demand the yeas and nays 
on concurring in the amendment of the Senate. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 59, nays 101; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, Barr, Bar- 
ret, Boicler, Bouligny, Brabson, Branch, Bristow, Brown, 
Burch, Burnett, Sohn B. Clark, Join Cochrane, Cox, James 
Craig. Burton Craige, Jon G. Davis, De Jarnette, Edmund - 
son, English, Etheridge, Fouke, Gilmer, Join T. Harris, 
Holman, William Howard, Kunkel, Larrabee, James M. 


| 

| 

Leach, Logan, Mallory, Elbert 8. Martin, Maynard, Me- 

Clernand, eee Millson, Isaac N. Morris, Niblack, | 
>t 





Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Quarles, James ©. Kob- 
ison, Ruffin, Scott, Sickles, Simms,William N. H. Smith, 
Stokes, Thomas, Vallandigham, Vaace, Webster, White- 
ley, Woodson, and Wright—59. 

NAY S—Messrs. Charies F. Adams, Green Adams, Ad- 
rain, Atdrich, ANey,William C. Anderson, Ashley, Babbitt, | 
Beale. Bingham, Biair, Brayton, Briggs, Buffinton, Burn- 
bani, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Coburn, | 
Coifax, Conway, Corwin, Covode, Curtis, H.Winter Davis, | 
Daw es, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Eliot, Ely, Fenton, | 
Perry, Foster, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Guriey, Hale, Has- || 
kin. Helmick, William A. Howard, Humphrey, Hutchins, | 
Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, Kenyon, Killinger, | 
DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Longneeker, Lovejoy, Marston, 
McKean, MeKuight, McPherson, Millward, Montgomery, | 
Merrill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Nixon, Palmer, Perry, || 
Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, Edwin R. Reynolds, Riggs, | 
‘ivistopher Robinson, Royce, Scranton, Sedgwick, Sher- | 
uian, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, William Stew- | 





| who has been suddenly called away by the death 
of a relative. 


| by which the amendment of the Senate was non- 


to the State for the purpose of bein 


| reserved lands. 





art, Stout, Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, Tompkins, Train, 
Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadgalader | 
C. Washburn, Ellihu B. Washburne, Wells, Wilson, Win- | 
dom, and Woodruff—101. 


So the amendment of the Senate was non-con- 
curred In. 

During the vote, 

Mr. FRANK said: Mr. Speaker, I am paired 
on this question with Mr. Garnert, of Virginia, 


Mr. FLORENCE (not being within the bar 
when his name was called) asked leave t» vote. 

Objection was made. 

Mr. FLORENCE would have voted in the 
negative. 

The vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr.SHERMAN moved to reconsider the vote 


concurred in; and also moved that the motion te 
reconsider be laid upon, the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


ENROLLED BILLS. 


Mr. BLAKE, from the Committee on Enrolled |! 
| Bills, reported that they had examined and found | 


truly enrolled bills of the following titles: 

An act (H. R. No. 341) for the relief of Moses 
Meeker; and 

An act (H.R. No. 181) to provide for a super- 
intendent of Indian affairs for Washington Ter- 


_ritory and additional Indian agents; when the 


Speaker signed the same. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message was received from the Senate by 
Mr. Parton, one of its clerks, notifying the 


House that that body returned House bill No. 


714, in accordance with the request of the House, | 


for the correction of a clerical error; and also that 
it had ordered the printing of certain documents. 


ILLINOIS SALINE LANDS. 


The SPEAKER stated the next question in 
order to be the consideration of House bill No. 
975, for the confirmation of title to saline lands in 
Jackson county, in the State of Illinois, to D. H. 
Brush and others. 

Mr. LOGAN. I move that the bill be now put 
on its passage. I willsaya word in explanation 
before any vote is taken on the bill. ‘The ordi- 
nance admitting Illinois into the Union provided 
that the saline landsin the State should be reserved 
leased. In 
1847, Congress passed a law authorizing the Le- 
gislature of the State of Illinois to pass a law to 
sell these lands to purchasers. The Legislature 
passed such a law, appointing a commission to 
dispose of the lands. The lands were sold in 
pursuance of this authority, and the purchasers 
received their deeds fromthe commissioners. But, 
on examination of the records in the land depart- 
ment, I find that there is no record there of the 
The Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office suggested to me that the best 
plan was to get a bill passed recognizing the title 
of these purchasers. ‘The description of the land 
is set out in the bill, with the names of the pur- 


| chasers; and the bill only recognizes their pur- 
| chases as valid, for the purpose of making their 
| claim of title complete. ‘The bill isrecommended 


by the Commissioner of the General Land Office. 
These are the facts. The bill is a meritorious 
one, and I hope it will be passed. It will save 


| much unnecessary litigation. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Is the bill confined to the 
lands which have already been sold? 

Mr. LOGAN. Itis. The lands have been sold, 
and the names of the purchasers are in she bill. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time; and being engrossed, it was 
accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. LOGAN moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed; and also moved to lay 
the motion to reconsider on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


POSTAL SERVICE. 


Mr. COLFAX. I now withdraw my motion 
to recommit House bill No. 950, in regard to the 


|| postal service; and offer a substitute for the bill, 


which I send to the Clerk’s desk. I desire to say 
to the House, that as it yesterday appeared that 
some gentlemen supposed there might be an in- 
ference drawn from the bill, as it was reported, 


a 
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| seceded from the Union—an inference which the 
|, committee did not desire to have drawn-—they 


have thought proper to authorize me to report a 
more general provision, covering the same ground, 
which will last all, and be as applicable to, the 
| year 1900, as well as to the year 1861. 
| The substitute was read, as follows: 


| Strike out the preamble and all after the enacting clause, 
and insert: 


‘That whenever in the opinion of the Postmaster General 
the postal service cannot be safely continued, or ihe Post 


| Office revenues collected, or the postal laws maintained, 


| 

| 

| 

or the contents of the mails preserved inviolate, till deliv- 
| ered to the proper address, on any post route, by reason of 
| any insurrection or resistance to the laws of the United 
| States, the Postmaster General is hereby authorized to dis- 
continue the postal service on such route, or any part there- 
| of, and at any post offices thereon, till the same can be safely 
| restored ; and shall report his action to Congress. 


Mr.COLFAX. The House will see there is 
no preamble to this substitute; that it lays down 
the broad and general proposition that, when the 
postal laws cannot be maintained, the Postmaster 
General shall be authorized to discontinue the 
| service, and report his action to Congress. 

I now desire to enter the motion to recommit, 
and, after that motion is entered, | desire to state 
| that, although | have a speech of half an hour 
which I would like to deliver, yet, at the same 
time, as it was debated yesterday by one speech 
in favor, and one against the proposition, and as 


|, gentlemen are desirous that it should be immedi- 


\ 
| 
i 





} 


| 


ately brought to vote, and inasmuch as I myself 
think that votes are better speeches than mere 
words, I shall forego the explanatory and statis- 
tical speech I desire’ to make, and move the pre- 
vious question. If the House desire to — on 
debating the bill for a week, they can vote down 
the previous question. 
Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. I desire to 
| offer a substitute, and | hope the gentleman will 
| permit it to be read. 
| Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I ask the gentle- 
| man from Indiana to withdraw the previous ques- 
jon. I would say to the gentleman that the sub- 
| stitute now presented is materially different from 
the one which has been as and which kas 
| been under discussion. Itisdue to the members 
of the House that the substitute should be printed, 
| andan opportunity allowed for examination. For 
| that reason I hope the gentleman will not insist 
upon the previous question, but let the substitute 
_ be printed in the Globe, or in the usual manner in 
| which bills are printed, and let us have at least 
| one or two days in which we may look into its 
| provisions and effect, to see whether it is consti- 
| tutional, and whether it is a proper plan to be 
| adopted at any time. Iam not sure, from hear- 
| ing it read, but that it isa bill which ought to 
| pass. 
| Mr.McCLERNAND. I desire to ask the chair- 
| man of the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
| Roads a question, in order to enlighten myself 
upon the matter. I think I am ready to vote for 
| the bill, if I understood aright the gentleman’s 
| explanation of it. Did I understood the chairman 
| to say that this bill dispenses with the preamble? 
| Mr. COLFAX. It does. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. Did I understand the 
gentleman to state that the operation of the bill 
ig not limited to any particular section, State, or 

| locality ? 

Mr. COLFAX. It is not. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. Or to any particular 
case? 

Mr. COLFAX. To cases which may occur 
anywhere. 

| Mr. McCLERNAND. To the obstruction of 
| mails anywhere in the United States? 
| Mr. COLFAX. Yes, sir. 


| Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. I hope the 
| gentleman will allow my amendment to be read. 

The SPEAKER. The only motion now is 
upon seconding the demand for the previous ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SIMMS. I desire to puta question to the 
| gentleman from Indiana. Aithough the gentleman 
| has said that the terms of this bill are general, I 
| desire to know whether it was not intended espe- 
| cially to apply to seceding States ? 
| Mr. COLFAX. I will answer the gentleman, 
| if the unanimous consent of the House allows me. 
| The provisions of the bill would have applied to 





of an acknowledgment that certain States had |; the city of Erie, Pennsylvania, when the rioters 
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prevented the mails from passing that city a few | 


years ago. The post office could have been sus- 
pended, and the mail routes to it, and harmony 
would thus have been soon restored. 

Mr. SIMMS, But that event in our history is 
passed, and we are not legislating for events which 
took place four or five years ago. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I hope the gentle- 
max will allow this bill to pass over until to-mor- 
row. 

Mr. BRANCH. Ifthe gentleman from Indiana 
can satisfacterily answer me two questions, I 
think I can support his bill. In the first place, I 
would like to Know whether the Postmaster Gen- 
eral does not possess, under existing laws, all the 
pe that is proposed to be conferred upon him 
»y this substitute ? 

Mr. COLFAX. It must be a matter of some 
doubt, as the gentleman from North Carolina and 
the gentleman from Kentucky had a very able 
debate upon one branch of that very question the 
other day. 

Mr. BRANCH. Another question. If the sub- 
stitute now proposed by the gentleman from Indi- | 


r 


= 


a | 
ana is adopted, under that, and under existing | 


laws, can the Postmaster General make arrange- | 
ments for transferring the mails, when they reach 
the borders of the States in which obstructions 
exist, over to any mails that may be carried under 
the authority of those States, so that citizens of 
States which have not seceded can correspond 
with the citizens of States which have? 

Mr. COLFAX. I will say to the gentleman, | 
although this bill has no reference to State lines, 
that the mails may, of course, be carricd to the 
borders of the States to which mail routes lead 
under existing contracts, even if discontinued be- 
yond those borders. Besides that, letters may be 
carried all overthose States by expresscompanies, 
ifthe letters are placedinstampedenvelopes. Even | 


now, under existing laws, where express compa- || 


nies run upon the same lines with the mails, they 
can carry letters in competition with the Depart- 
ment, if the letters are inclosed in stamped envel- 
opes, which, by the law, never can be used a sec- | 


ondtime. Therefore, the correspondence with all || 


States can be carried on through the express com- 
panies, by letters placed in stamped envelopes. 

Mr. BRANCH. If I can get a satisfactory 
answer upon that point, I can vote for the gentle- | 
man’s bill. I have no desire that this Govern- | 
ment shall keep up mail service in those States 
which have chosen to say that the laws of the 
Union are no longer in force there. Do I, then, 
understand the gentleman from Indiana to say 
that if this bill is passed, under it, and under the 
existing laws, the citizens of those States that 
have not attempted to secede will still have the 
means of corresponding with persuns living in 
those States that have seceded ? 

Mr. COLFAX. I have no doubt that they | 
will. The mails could be carried to the border of 
the State which has seceded, and after that, I | 
suppose the authorities of that State would have | 
to carry them. Thus, in the wilderness frontier, 
we carry letters as near the settler as our postal 
sysiem extends; and he has to see to getting them 
from that terminus at his own expense. Pike’s 
Peak last year was a signal instance of this. Till 
we established mail routes and postal service there, 
the whole mail for that region was taken at the 


frontier by an express company, under the con- } 


sent of the Department, and conveyed over the 
plains to the miners at twenty-five cents per letter. 
Ihey brought back replies, and mailed them on 
our frontier. 

Mr. BRANCH. Thatis the very point. After 
letters reach the borders of those States, is the 
Postmaster General authorized to make arrange- 
ments with those States or the inhabitants for 
transferring the letters across the border ? 

Mr. COLFAX. If, im any region, our postal 
laws cannot be maintained, we can only take the 
mails as far as they are protected by law. The 
letters will thus be carried to the terminus of the 
route upon the borders of the States. There they 
will stap; and | doubt not that, like the Pike’s 
Peak arrangement, if means are provided for their 
being carried further on, there would be no ob- 
jection to this being done. It certainly ought to 
= done, and doubtless will. 

Mr. BRANCH. Delivered to the persons to 
whom directed, or an authorized public agent? 
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perhaps, for we have no post route to his resi- 
denc@; but if any arrangements should have been 
made for carrying the mails there, no objection 
could be made to their taking them on at their 
own expense. 

Mr. BRANCH. Lunderstand the gentleman to 
say, then, that if this law passes, the Postmaster 
General will be invested with power by law to 
make arrangements for carrying letters addressed 
to persons resident in the States that have seceded, 
to the borders of those States, and there deliver- 
ing them over to the authorized agents of those 
States, to be transferred to their destination. 

Mr. COLFAX. Certainly, sir; to any means 
that those people who are not on existing mail 
routesshould provide for their reception and trans- 
mission. 


Mr. MAYNARD. I desire to ask the gentle- 


| man from Indiana one question. I objected tothe 
| gentleman’s bill because, on its face, it recognized 
the act of secession of different States. 1 wish to 1 
| ask him if it is the policy of his party 





Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. I rise toa 
question of order, 1 want to know if this debate 
is in order, pending the demand for the previous 
question ? 

The SPEAKER. It is not in order. 

Mr. COLFAX. As objection is made, I insist 
upon the previous question. 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered to be put. 

Mr. COX called for the reading of the substi- 
tute. 

The substitute was again read. 

Mr. COLFAX withdrew the motion to recom- 
mit. 

The amendment, in the nature of a substitute, 
was agreed to. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time; and being engrossed, it was 
accordingly read the third time. 

Mr. COLFAX moved the previous question on 
the passage of the bill. 

The previous quesces was seconded; and the 
main question ordered. 

Mr. BURNETT demanded the yeas and nays 
on the passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the affirmative—yeas 131, nays 28; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Green Adams, Ad- 
rain, Aldrich, Allen, Alley, William C. Anderson, Ashley, 
Babbitt, Barr, Beale, Bingham, Biair, Blake, Branch, Bray- 
ton, Briggs, Bristow, Brown, Buffinton, Bureh, Burnham, 
Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Coburn, John 
Cochrane, Colfax, Conway, Cox, H. Winter Davis, Dawes, 
Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Etheridge, 
Fenton, Ferry, Florence, Foster, Gilmer, Gooch, Graham, 
Grow, Gurley, Hale, John T. Harris, Haskin, Helmick, 
Hindman, floard, Holman, William Howard, William A. 
Howard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. 
Kellogg, William Keliogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, Lar- 
rabee, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Looinis, Love- 


| joy, Maclay, Mallory, Marston, McClernand, McKean, Mc- 


Kenty, McKnight, McPherson, Millson, Millward, Mont- 
gomery, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Isaac N. 
Morris, Morse, Nelson, Nixon, Pendleton, Perry, Pettit, 
Peyton, Potter, Potter, Pottle, Edwin R. Reynolds, John 
H. Reynolds, Riggs, Christopher Robinson, Royee, Scran- 
ton, Sedgwick, Sherman, Sickles, Spaulding, Spinner, 
Stauton, Stevens, Stokes, Stout, Stratton, Tappan, ‘Thayer, 
Tompkins, Vallandigham, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Wal- 
dron, Watton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellinu B. Wash- 
burne, Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, and Woodruff 
—Iisi. 

NAYS—Messrs. Thomas L. Anderson, Avery, Barret, 
Brabson, Burnett, John B. Clark, Burton Craige, John G. 


Davis, De Jarnette, Edmundson, English, Jenkins, Kunkel, | 


James M. Leach, Elbert S. Martin, Maynard, Niblack, 
Phelps, Pryor, Quaries, Rutiin, Simms, William N. H. 
Smith, Thomas, Vance, Whiteley, Winslow, and Wright 


So the bill was passed. 


During the roll-call, 

Mr. BURCH (when his name was called) said: 
I desire to say that, although I am a member of 
the committee that reported the original bill, if it 
had been pressed in the form in which it was first 
presented, | should have voted against it. With 
the modification, however, now presented by the 
chairman of the committee, I vote for it. 

Mr. BURNETT (when his name was called) 
said: If gentlemen on the other side of the House 
desire to repeal all laws of the United States appli- 
cable to the seceding States, and will introduce a 
bill to make this thing operate equitably and justly 
upon them, I will vote for it; but when they pro- 
pose to collect taxes within the seceding States, 
to make them pay taxes for the support of this 


Mr. COLFAX. Not to the person directed, || Government,and treat them as within the Union, 
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and then undertake, under cover of the general 
provisions of this bill, to cut off their mai! facili- 
ties, I cannot vote for such a measure. 
fore vote ** no.” 

Mr. FLORENCE (when his name was called) 
said: I think this is partial legislation; and I an, 
therefore compelled to vote ** no.” 

Mr. HINDMAN (when his name was called 
said: [ regard this measure as pro tanto a recogy\- 

tion of the right of secession; and I therefore vote 
for it as a disunion measure. [Laughter. 

Mr. VANCE (when his name was called) said: 
If this bill, sir, repealed or suspended the opera. 
tion of the revenue laws in relation to all of the 
States which have seceded from the Union, I 
would vote for it; but as it only repeals the laws 
affording them postal facilities, leaving them, nom- 
inally, at least, the burdens of taxation; and as jt 
also incurs the danger of a collision between the 
| States going out of the Union and the General 
Government, which I consider the greatest barrier 
to peaceful reconciliation, and which I have sedy- 
lously endeavored to avoid, and to which I am 
thoroughly opposed in any and all shapes, I shal! 
vote **no.”’ 

Mr. WINSLOW (when his name was called) 
said: There are delegates from fifteen of the States 
of this Union now in session in this city endeav- 
oring to adjust our present difficulties and restore 
peace and harmony to the country. Pending their 
deliberations, 1 think we ought to adopt a policy 
of *‘ masterly inactivity,’’ and do nothing what- 
ever to irritate the public mind. A measure of 
this kind is just as offensive to me as the militar 
| display of mercenary soldiers around this Capitol, 
I vote **no.”’ 

Mr. BRABSON said: For the purpose of keep- 
ing down any excitement, I vote ** no.”’ 

Mr. HOLMAN said: I desire to say, sir, that 
inasmuch as this bill cannot possibly be construed 
as recognizing even remotely the secession of any 
State from the Union, or the right of such seces- 
sion, and as the measure of redress proposed by 
the bill is the mildest possible remedy for a great 
political evil, 1 will vote ‘‘ay.”’ 

Mr. SIMMS (when his name was called) said: 
Mr. Speaker, I would. ask the indulgence of the 
House for a moment to explain the vote I am 
about to give. If this bill only involved the prin- 
ciple that this Government should not furnish 
mail facilities to these seceding States, I would 
vote for it, because this Government is under no 
obligation to furnish mail facilities to those States 
which disclaim all allegiance to it. Upon that 
principle, I would vote for any proposition in this 
Congress to suspend mail facilities in those States, 
believing that they do not either expect or desire 
this Government to do so. Iam, sir, from Ken- 
tucky, which has ever been among the most loyal 
and devoted to the Constitution and the Union. 
I believe it has been the object of every represent- 
ative from that State, both in this Hall and in the 
Senate Chamber, to do all that could be done for 
the purpose of bringing about an adjustment of 
our existing difficulties. I believe that the passage 
of this bill would complicate those difficulties, and 
retard a settlement, if not destroy all hope of an 
| adjustment. 

Sir, Kentucky, the State I in part represent 
upon this floor, would avoid the calamity this 
condition of things will bring upon the country. 
Whatever may be the final result, she will stand 
|| guiltless before the world. 
|| The gentleman from New York (Mr. Sticks} 

referred yesterday to the fact that the authorities 

of the State of New York had seized upon arms 
belonging to the State of Georgia. Now, that act 
will probably be followed by some retaliatory acts 
| on the part of the State of Georgia. This she 
| 
| 
| 


I there- 














may do by denying to merchants of the city of 
New York the right to sue in her courts for the 
collection of debts due them by citizens of Geor- 
gia. When this condition of things is once 1nau- 
gurated, there will be no limit to acts of wrong and 
injustice from both sections. I would avoid this 
as | would preserve to the last every chance fora 
reconstruction of the Government. The result 
_ of this bill will be only to complicate matters and 
|| prevent an adjustment. 
|| [ shall therefore vote against it; because I know 
that, whatever it may appear to be upon its face, 
it is intended to operate exclusively against the 
seceding States. It is but one of the many meas- 
ures of coercion now pending in this House, 
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masked under the plea of enforcing the laws. 





There is no gentleman upon this floor who does | 


not know this to be the purpose of this bill. 
Knowing this, | am resolved to resist every such 
measure. Coercion in any form, against States 
asserting by their highest acts of sovereignty the 
right of revolution, shall never be inaugurated by 
my vote, especially when I know that the inau- 
guration of that policy will be the death-knell of 
the Union. Kentucky will resist this policy of 


coercion; and woes press these issues to a | 


hostile act, by armed invasion or otherwise, the 
cause of the South will be acommon cause. This 
Union can never be maintained or reconstructed 
by force. It was not formed by force. The lig- 
aments that bind it together are its justice, equal- 
ity, and fraternity. 
strength. 
his loyalty. 


resist your Government. Protection is the price 


These are the pillars of its | 
Its protection the citizen will repay by |, 
Deny this, and he will despise and | 


TH 


been called to some further amendments; and 
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The bill was read by its title as a bill for the 


therefore the committee let the time pass with- || relief of sufferers by drought and famine in Kan- 


out calling itup. Since then we have taken up 
these amendments in aninformal manner, without 
having the bill recommitted to us. They have 
instructed me this morning to report some addi- 
tional amendments. Some of those are merely ofa 
verbal character, such as we think are requisite to 
make sections of the bill more intelligible. Some 
of them will have, we think, the effect of retrench- 
ing the expenditures of the Government under 
this bill. 

In addition to these verbal amendments, we 
propose three or four additional sections. These 
amendments I will send up to the Clerk’s desk, 


|, and ask that they be read; and if any explana- 


of allegiance to every Government; and the Goy- 


ernment that denies the first and demands tlie last 
is asham and acheat. I vote ‘no.’’ 


Mr. CAMPBELL stated that Mr. Hickman 


was detained from the House by indisposition. 
Mr. WEBSTER (who was not within the bar 

when his name was called) asked leave to vote. 
Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania, objected: 


Mr. WEBSTER stated that he should have | 


voted “ay.”’ 

Mr. FARNSWORTH stated that, if he had 
been within the bar when his name was called, 
he should have voted ‘‘ay.”’ 


Mr. BOTELER stated that, ifhe had been with- 


in the bar when his name was called, he should | 


have voted ‘‘ no.”’ 

Mr. BROWN said: Recognizing the independ- 
ence of the States that have seceded—and to them 
this bill is chiefly intended to wae believ- 
ing that, having seceded, they have no further 
claim upon the bounty of this Government, I vote 
“ay.” 


Mr. FLORENCE said: I may have misappre- 


hended the purposes and intent of this bill, and I | 


do not desire to be placed in a false position. I 
regarded it as special and local in its character; 
but I may be mistaken; and I therefore change my 
vote, and vote “‘ay.’’ [Laughter.} 

Mr. McCLERNANDsaid: Believing, sir, that 
the Government is under no moral or legal obli- 
gation to carry the mails where they are or may 
be habitually subjected to espionage and violation, 
and that its dignity, equally with its interests, 
demands that it should not do so, | vote for the 
bill. 

The result of the vote having been announced 
as above recorded, 


2 


Mr. COLFAX moved to reconsider the vote by | 
which the bill was passed; and also moved to lay || 


the motion to reconsider upon the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


PATENTS. 


Mr.NIBLACK. Lask permission of the House 
to call up Senate bill No. 10, a bill in addition to 
“‘Anactto promote the progress of the useful arts.’’ 

Mr. FENTON. hat is the regular order of 
business? 

TheSPEAKER. This bill was postponed last 


session as an unfinished report of the Committee 





on Patents; and the Chair supposes the gentleman 


has a right to call it up. 


Mr. NIBLACK. Let the bill be read, and then | 


a brief explanation will suffice. 
The bill was read. 
Mr. NIBLACK. 

me, I will make a brief statement in relation to 

this bill, which will put the House in possession 
of the points. This is a Senate bill. It passed 
the Senate unanimously at the last session of the 


If the House wall indulge | 


present Congress. The Committee on Patents in | 


the Senate gave it a great deal of attention, and 


the bill was regarded as a good one by the Com- | 


mittee on Patents in the House, so far as it went. 
The bill came to this House, and was referred to 
the Committee on Patents. There some amend- 
ments were suggested. That committee gave it 
agood deal of attention, and reported it back, 
with the several amendments that have been read 
this morning. 

By a vote of the House heretofore, the bil] was 
postponed till the 12th of December, in the pres- 
eult session. Previous to that time, the attention 


tion of them is desired, I shall be happy to give it. 
The first section of this bill is highly important, 
and has been urged on the attention of Congress 


| for the last seven years; but while it has some- 


times passed one House and sometimes the other, 


| itnever passed both Houses at the same Congress, 


| and has consequently never become a law. 


It is 
designed to remedy what has been always ac- 
knowledged to be a defect in the laws organizing 
the Patent Office. Under the present system there 
is no process by which an applicant for a patent 


| can compel the attendance of witnesses before any 


officer, in order to have testimony taken. The ap- 


| plicapt has to hire his witnesses at whatever price 
| they may charge, and he can only procure the 


| for non-attendance. 
| every point of view proper. 


testimony of such witnesses as are willing to ap- 
pear voluntarily before an officer. The first sec- 
tion of the bill remedies this defect, and authorizes 
subpenas to be issued, compelling the attendance 
of witnesses as in other cases, and punishing them 
This is manifestly and in 


The other sections of the bill merely change 


| details and adjust the machinery of the office to the 


present exigencies of the public service. It is not 
necessary to explain all the sections of the bill in 
detail, for its reading shows they are proper, and 


| that there is nothing objectionable in them. We 
| reported amendments at the last session in regard 


| to designs, which are of some importance. 


Un- 
der the present law, patents are issued for designs 
of all classes for seven years: and under the laws 
for the extension of patents, the patentees are not 
entitled to an extension. This does not work 
well. There is a manifest difference between va- 
rious species of inventions of this sort. For in- 
stance: there are certain kinds of designs in orna- 
mental iron work that are permanent in their 
character, for which a protection of seven years 
is too short. On the contrary, we havea class of 
designs, such as wall-paper, &c., for which seven 
years is unnecessarily long. We have reported 
an amendment which gives the applicant fora 


| patent for a design the option whether he shall 


take it for fourteen years, for seven years, or for 
three and a half years, and scales the prices ac- 
cordingly. 

After giving the subject a good deal of consid- 


| eration, we have come to the conclusion that, as 


a matter of public policy, as well as of justice to 
inventors, the amendments ought to be adopted. 
We hope the House will adopt them. 

Mr. SIMMS. I ask the gentleman from In- 
diana, whether this bill reduces the fees which the 
Government now receives from patentees ? 


Mr. KILGORE. Iask the Speaker whether 


| the morning hour has not expired? 


The SPEAKER. Ithas. This bill will come 


up in order to-morrow. 


Mr. SIMMS. I would like to make a sugges- 
tion to the gentleman. I know of an instance in 
my own State of an inventor whose whole life 


| has been absorbed in the improvement of a horse- 


shoe for war-horses. He is a very jor. man, 
and there are many other inventors like him. I 


| should like this bill to apply to all such cases. 


| duce a bill for reference. 


DESTITUTION IN KANSAS. 


Mr. CASE. Task unanimous consent to intro- 
It is one which will 


| have to go to the Committee of the Whole on the 


state of the Union and be considered there, as it 
makes an appropriation. It isa bill which I was 
instructed to report by the Committee on Terri- 
tories a long time ago; but when the day arrived 
for that committee to report, [ was absent on 
business of the House at New York, and I have 


of the Committee on Patents in the House had |, not had an opportunity since to report it. 


| 
| 





sas. 

Mr. BURNETT. I must object to that bill. 
I do not believe that Congress has authority to 
make any such appropriation, 

Mr.CASE. Thea, I desire it to be understood 
that on Monday next I will move to suspend the 
rules so as to introduce this bill. 


CRITTENDEN PROPOSITIONS. 


Mr. FLORENCE. I desire to present a me- 
morial from @vo thousand citizens of Philadelphia 
who voted for Abraham Lincoln, asking that the 
compromise measures proposed by Senator Crir- 
TENDEN be agreed to, with the amendments sug- 
gested by Senator Bie.er. 

Objection was made. 

Mr. FLORENCE. The memorial is signed by 
two thousand men who voted for Abraham Lin- 
coln. I trust gentlemen will not object to their 
own political friends petitioning Congress. 

Objection was withdrawn, and the memorial 

was received and laid on the table. 
- Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. I ask leave 
also to present six memorials from the city of 
Philadelphia in favor of the Union, the Constitu- 
tion, and the enforcement of the laws; and ask 
that they be laid on the table. 

It was so ordered. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. [ask leave to present 
a copy of the proceedings of a public Union meet- 
ing in regard to the political crisis, held at New- 
bern, Illinois; and ask that they be laid on the 
table. 

It was so ordered. 


STATE OF THE UNION, 


The SPEAKER stated that the morning hour 
had expired, and that the House would now pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the special order, being 
the report of the special committee of thirty-three 
on the disturbed condition of the country, on which 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Humpurey} 
was entitled to the floor. 

Messrs. HUMPHREY, and HARRIS of Vir- 
ginia, addressed the House. [Their speeches will 
be published in the Appendix. } 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message was received from the President of 
the United States, by A. J. Grossprenner, his 
Private Secretary, notifying the House that he 
has approved and signed bills of the following 
titles: 

An act (H. R. No. 876) for the benefit of Ga- 
briel J. Johnston; 

An act (H.R. No. 670) granting an increase of 
pension to William G. Bernard, late a soldier in 
the United States Army; and 

An act (H. R. No. 919) for the relief of F. M. 
Beauchamp and Betsy J. Townsend. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message was received from the Senate by Mr. 
Hicker, their Chief Clerk, notifying the House 
that the Senate insist on their amendments disa- 
greed to by the House, and disagree to the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill to supply deficien- 
cies in the appropriations for the service of the 
year ending | 30, 1861, ask for a conference 
thereon, and have appointed Messrs. Green, I'gs- 
seNDEN, and HARLAN as managers in said con- 
ference on their part. 

Also, that the Senate have passed a bill pro- 
viding a temporary government for the Territory 
of Colorado; in which he was directed to ask the 
concurrence of the House. 

Mr. MAYNARD obtained the floor. 

The House (at fouro’clock, p.m.) took a recess 
tll seven o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The House reassembled at seven o’clock, p.m., 
(Mr. Harais, of Maryland, in the chair.) 
PRESENTATION OF A MEMORIAL. 


Mr. McPHERSON, by unanimous consent, 
presented the memorial of citizens of Adams 
county, Pennsylvania, in favor of the adoption 
by Congress of some plan of compromise of the 
present national difficulties. 

STATE OF THE UNION. 


’ The House resumed the consideration of the 
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report of the committee of thirty-three on the dis- 
turbed condition of the country. 


NARDand WELLS. [Their speeches will be 
published in the Appendix. 

On motion of Mr. HUTCHINS, (atnineo’clock 
p- m.,) the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Tuurspayr, February 7, 1861. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Guriey. 


The Journal of yesterday wasread&ind approved. || the country—Democrats and 


Mr. THOMSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator 
allow the Chair to clear his table? There is a 
joint resolution which the Chair will present for 
the purpose of reference. 


M’CORMICK’S PATENT. 


The joint resolution (H. R. No. 71) for extend- 
ing the time for taking testimony on the applica- 
tion of Cyrus H. McCormick, for the extension 
of his patent, was read twice by its title. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be referred 
to the Committee on Patents and the Patent Office. 

Mr. WADE. I want to make a motion to take 
that joint resolution up now. 

Mr. FITCH. Let it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Patents and the Patent Office. 

Mr. HUNTER. It ought to go to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

Mr. WADE, There is a necessity for passing 
it immediately. 

Mr. rircl 

Mr. GRIMES. I suppose we can havea vote 
on the question as to whether it shall be referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair pre- 
sented the joint resolution to the Senate, to be read 
by the courtesy of the Senator from New Jersey, 
who is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. THOMSON, I desire to have the floor 
for a short time. 

Mr. WADE. 
that subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then the joint 
resolution will not be referred at present. 

Mr. WADE. Very well. 


RESOLUTIONS OF NEW JERSEY. 


Mr. THOMSON. Mr. President, I ask leave 
to present the resolutions of the Legislature of the 
State of New Jersey in reference to the present 
distracted condition of our country, and setting 
forth, among other things, that the resolutions 
and propositions submitted to the Senate of the 
United States by Hon. Jonn J. Crirrenpen, of 
Kentucky, for the compromise of the questions 
in dispute between the people of the northern and 
of the southern States, or any other constitutional 
method that will permanently settle the question 
of slavery, will be acceptable to the people of the 
State of New Jersey; and the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress from New Jersey be 





1 would like to have a vote on 


requested and earnestly urged to support those | 


resolutions and propositions. 

In consequence of my absence from this place, 
and a slight indisposition, I have not had it in 
my power to present these resolutions at an ear- 
lier day. 


ions of my colleague, as reported in the newspa- 
rs, as to their not expressing the views and feel- 


ings of the State we have the honor to represent | 


in this body. 

_My colleague refuses to obey these instruc- 
tions, as he calls them, for several reasons. First, 
he says: 

** So far as the Constitution is concerned, the State from 
which | come has no more legal right to load me with in- 
structions than I have her; and my only deference to her, 
in this particular, would arise solely from the superior wis- 
dom, intelligence, and patriotism of the majority in her 
present Legislature, added to their better means of knowl- 
edge— acting trom a distance—than | possess, from being 

resent on the spot, and acting in the midst of all surround- 
ng circumstances.”’ 

And second, ‘‘ because he believes them to be 
contrary to the wishes of che pene of his State;”’ 
and he refers, in support of this opinion, to the 
votes cast for the various candidates in New Jer- 
sey at the last election. 

And again, for a third reason, ‘* because the 
Legislature of New Jersey, with an accidental ma- 
jority in one of its two branches, most strangely 
and most suddenly acquired, by a strict party 


[. It will not pass fora long time. || as very correctly quoted by my colleague. 


|| vote, have undertaken t 
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|| against the wishes of the people as declared in 
The House was addressed by Messrs. MAY- ‘|| November last.’’ 


Mr. President, his reasons for hesitating to obey 


1} 

i} 

| . ° ° ; 

| these instructions, as instructions, are set forth in 


i 
| 
| 


i} 


| 


| question. 
id 





| 








|| our constituents. 


I do so now; and take the occasion to || 
dissent in the most emphatic way from the opin- | 


j 


ie 


his own argument,and in the full extracts from the 
speeches of distinguished Senators from New Jer- 
sey, who have preceded us as members of this 
body. Weknow, sir, that, in regard to this right of 
instruction, there have been different opinions ever 
since the foundation of the Government, or rather 
the formation of the two great political parties in 
Voderslieta. 

I shall not enter into the discussion of this 
It is not necessary. My colleague 

oes not believe in the doctrine of instruction. I 
| do. The party to which he belongs hold with 


= generally. The party with which I have 





|| always acted hold that it is the duty of an agent | 
'| to consult the wishes and obey the instructions 


of his principal—the power from which he holds 
his office—and, if he cannot do so, to resign his 
place, that one may fill it who will. 

I will add but another word on this subject; 
and that is, if my memory does not woefully de- 
ceive me, two of the high authorities to which he 
refers may be quoted also on the other side of 
this question. The late Mr. Southard, when 
| Governor of the State, in a message to the Legis- 
| lature, maintained the right of representatives of 
} 











the people in New Jersey to instruct their Repre- 
| sentatives in Washington; and in a short time 
| afterwards, as a Senator of the United States, 
when instructed himself, took the opposite ground, 
And 
| General Wall, to whom he also refers, was well 
known as not only holding the doctrine to be 
sound and Democratic, but as carrying it out in 
his own person and by his own vote. 
But, Mr. President, this question of instruction 
| was not fairly presented by the resolutions which 


| 


subject, and I will not pursue it. By these the 
| Senators and Representatives in Congress are 

merely requested, not instructed, to support the 

Crittenden resolutions and propositions. The 
| question of instruction, it will be seen, is not in- 
| volved inthem—a request and an instruction being 
regarded as very different things in legislative pro- 
| ceedings; compliance, in one case, being consid- 
| ered, by one party at least, an obligation; anda 
| request,in the other, as leaving obedience entirely 
discretionary. 

Thus, the usual language employed in such res- 
olutions is, that Senators in Congress be instrucied, 
and the members of the House be requested, 
&c. And the reason for this difference in phrase- 
| ology is obvious. Senators are chosen by the 
Legislatures, and represent the State; while mem- 
bers, being representatives of districts, are subject 
only, in like manner, to the people who elected 
them. The Legislature had no desire to make 
| these Senators ‘‘a mere machine to record their 
_ayes and noes;’’ but, on the contrary, they de- 


| sired to convey to them at this Capitol what they 
| believed to be the feelings and wishes of their and 
And the Senator admits that 
they had better opporvenaes of knowing what 
these were than he had, being more distant from 
them. They earnestly desired the restoration of 
peace to the country, and expressed such anxious 
desire to their Senators in the only form in which 
they could do so; and adopted the expression ofa 
request instead of an instruction, tv avoid wound- 
ing our pride of place or delicate sensibilities. 
My colleague also hesitates to obey these ‘* in- 
structions,’’ because he believes them to be con- 
trary to the wishes of the people of that State; 
and he ‘‘listens to the instructions contained in 
the exprgssion of their voices at the last election.”’ 
Ah, sir, Would that he would only listen to them 
and obey them, rather than instructions from any 
other quarter. What, sir, are they? The author- 
ity to which I will refer my friend is one that he 
will hardly repudiate. It is the Tribune Alma- 
nac, very carefully prepared, and certainly with 
no view to diminish the strength of the popularity 
of Mr. Lincoln. From this it appears that Mr. 
Lincoln received 58,324 votes, and the votes cast 
inst him were 62,801, or a majority against 
him in that State of 4,477. But the vote which 
Mr. Lincoln received was not due alone to the 
mere strength of his party or his platform. The 


| tariff question had much todo with it. The people 


: 
© instruct us here to vote 


| have led my colleague into an argument on this | 
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were induced to believe that the Democratic can. 
didates were unfriendly to the iron interest jn 
| New Jersey, and the Opposition in favor of pro. 
|| tecting it. This largely swelled the vote of the 
| Opposition. ; 
| And since the election, my colleague, I think 
should know that a mighty change has taken 
place in his State against his party. 

I confess, Mr. President, that when I read the 
remarks of colleague on this point, I was more 
| than surprised; for I think I never knew the sen. 
timents of the people of New Jersey more decided 
| on any question than on that in regard toa settle- 
| ment *“of the questions in dispute between the 
|| people of the northern and southern States,” by 
| the adoption of the resolutions and propositions 
| of the Senator from Kentucky, ** or any other con- 
| stitutional method that will permanently settle the 
|| question of slavery.”’ 
|| I will go further, and give it as my decided 
|| opinion that these resolutions of the Legislature 
| would be sustained by the people of New Jersey 
|| by an enormous vote. The general feeling in the 
| State has been, I think, that the South had been 
| aggrieved; had just cause of complaint agains: 

some of the free Gunes; and that its wrongs should 
be redressed ; and that peace security, and equality 
| should be secured to it by constitutional guaran- 
|| tees which could not be violated. And these un- 
doubtedly could have been obtained, better and 








| 
| 
} 


| easier, had the Gulf and cotton States remained in 
| the Union, instead of going out of it. 


: at of My col- 
| league himself goes far to admit this. 


And yet, 
sir, at the same time, in this connection, I am con- 
strained to say that the lawless acts of the people 
of the South in seizing, by violence, the property 
of the United States—its forts, arsenals, custon- 
houses, post offices, hospitals, revenue cutters, 
and even vessels employed in the scientific surve 

|| of the coast—have greatly weakened the friendly 
|| feeling that previously existed in the North to- 
| ward them. But notwithstanding this, I am con- 
| fident that even now a very large majority would 
| sustain the resolutions of the Legislature. 

| The third and last reason of my colleague for 
disregarding these resolutions, it strikes me, is 
nota very good one. It is because, as he says, 
‘** the Legislature, with an accidental majority in 
one of its two branches, have undertaken to in- 
struct us here to vote against the wishes of the 


1 
! 
| 
| 


people, as declared in November last.’’ Now, 
| to say nothing of the changes which have since 
, taken place in public sentiment in New Jersey, 
as everywhere else, the November election, to 
which he appeals, showed a majority, as I have 
| before stated, against the candidate of Chicago, 
of forty-fourhundred and forty-seven votes; and 
in both branches of the Legislature there is also 
a majority opposed to him; and the vote on these 
resolutions was 11 to 6 in the Senate, and 31 to 
11 in the House of Assembly. Now, I would 
like to know whether he or they best understand 
the wishes of the people? 

So much, sir, for this third and last and worst 
reason. 

My colleague cannot differ more widely than I 
do from those who assert the right of a State to 
secede from the Union at its own will and pleasure. 
Nothing, in my judgment, is less warranted in the 
history of the formation of our present Union than 
the claim of such a right under the Constitution; 
and nothing more fatal to its preservation. If a 
single State can, at any time and for any reason, 
dissolve her connection with her confederates, the 
whole fabric of our Government, held together and 
cemented as one grand and perfect arch, may 4 
— moment fall to pieces, and all its parts be in- 
volved in one common ruin, by the rashness or 
madness of one of its members. The right of se- 
cession cannot be found in the Constitution, if it 
is not constructively forbidden there. If it 1s 8 
right at all, it is nothing but a revolutionary right, 
and, I think, can only be maintained as such by 
those who have lately so aay exercised it, and 
by it have practically, at least fora time, dissolved 
the Union. 

But my friend says: 

“If this Union be dissolved, the madness of the act will 
be equaled only by its stupendous folly? The dissolution 
of the Union, did [ say! No, sir; no. it may be attempted ; 
we imey have strife and conflict; we may have blows and 
bloodshed ; we may have war, “grim visaged war ;”’ but 
this Union of onr fathers, this blessed Union, this priceless 
heritage, cannot be destroyed without a struggle—a struge!° 
long protracted. Nations spring not into being in a day; 
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nor do they vanish in an hour. They do not die as infants 
do. They feel by fara greater pang than when a giantdies. 
‘hey must protect themselves; they must protect their 
P y»wer; they must preserve their limits; they must main- 
tain control.’? 

Now, if L understand this aright, it means co- 
ereion; coercion of States which have withdrawn 
from the Union back into it; and that by ‘* blows 
aud bloodshed,’? we must preserve this ‘‘ price- 
Jess heritage.’’ 

Now, Mr. President, if the right of cvercion 
was as clear as a sunbeam in the Constitution, in 
our present circumstances it would be worse than 
madness to enforce it. But itis not clear and un- 
disputed. I grant that on the principle of the 
right of Government, like an individual, to pro- 
tect itself as a natural and inherent right, itis far 
more clear than the right of secession, though 
neither is provided for expressly in the Consti- 
tution. Yet, sir, the attempt to coerce by force 
of arms, and by blows and bloodshed, States to 
remain in the Union after, by the assertion of the 
right of revolution, they had withdrawn from it, 
and had established independent governments, 
would be not only an act of madness and folly, 
but an act which, of necessity, would lead to hor- 
rors, in comparison with which, all we read in 
the history of war would fade into insignificance. 
A civil war between such people as those which 
compose the different sections of this country— 
probably a servile war at the South, and a re- 
newal of the horrors of St. Domingo, which a 
protracted struggle would, I think, inevitably pro- 
duce—humanity sickens to contemplate; and yet 
that would be the result. 

No, Mr. President; no! Let us win our erring 
sisters back to our embraces by kindness, by jus- 
tice, by good feeling, and by good deeds; but to 
attempt to force them by arms, and by blows and 
bloodshed, is as wicked as it isimpossible. If we 
cannot preserve them in the Union without force, 
in the name of our common ancestors, in the 
name of humanity, in the name of liberty, which 
would be crushed out in the attempt, in the name 
of high Heaven, let them go in peace. Time and 
returning reason in the North and in the South 
may reunite us in a stronger bond than has ever 
yet bound us together. And if this should never 
happen, we may still hope by leagues and treaties, 
offensive and defensive, to compel the respect of 
the world, and insure a degree of prosperity, if 
notas great as under our present Union, still such 
as is enjoyed by no other nation under Heaven. 

Let us, Mr. President, save the Union by yield- 
ing our prejudices on both sides. Save it in the 
noble language of the great statesman of New 
York, ‘‘ Save first the Union, and then, after that, 
save all else that is worth saving.” 

: move that the resolutions be laid upon the 
table. 

Mr. TEN EYCK. A few words in reply to 
the courteous remarks of my honorable colleague. 
{am sure I had no disposition, in submitting the 
resolutions which I presented, and in making the 
few remarks which P offered to the Senate on Fri- 
day last, to avail myself of the absence of my 
colleague. 

Mr. THOMSON. I did not intend to suggest 
anything of that kind, sir. 

Mr. TEN EYCK. I supposed it was my duty, 
although I did not agree with them, promptly, 
and at the earliest moment, to present those reso- 
lutions to the Senate, and to the country, as the 
views of that portion of the Legislature of the 
State of New Jersey that had indorsed and passed 
them. I regret the illness of my colleague which 
prohibited him from being present on that occa- 
sion to make his reply upon the spur of the mo- 
ment; but | am glad to find that his illness has 
not been so serious as to preclude him from mak- 
ing a prepared reply to me. 

_ My friend and colleague states that the resolu- 
tons did not contain or involve the doctrine of 
‘nstruction, Sir, they do not use the word ‘* in- 
struct;”? but they use what is tantamount to it. 
They “ request;? they ‘‘earnestly urge.”” They 





do not use the word *instruct,’’ I grant; but cun- | 


hing phrases were employed to mean that thing; 
and they meant itin effect. I did so regard them; 
and if Lacknowledged the doctrine of instruction, 
1 should obey those resolutions as promptly as 
if they had contained the particular word “ in- 
struct.’? We were requested; we were earnestly 
urged to vote for the propositions contained in the 
resolutions offered by the Senator from Kentucky. 
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| opinion that they do; it is my opinion that they | 





When the Legislature of my State speaks out, | 
do not stop to cavil about mere words or phrases. 

I do not allude to the point taken by my col- 
league, that these resolutions represent the pres- || 
ent views of the people of New Jersey. It is his | 
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do not. Ido not refer to, or base myself upon, 
the excited, heated feelings of the community, 
filled with fears and anxieties for the perpetuity 
of this Union—this “ glorious heritage.’’ I re- 
peat, I rely upon the calm, sober reflection and 
action of the people, in the ordinary mode, as 
evinced by themselves at the last election, after 
months of canvassing and consideration. By the 
votes cast then, only three months since, if there 
is any reliance to be placed upon that voice, the 
people of New Jersey were expressly and em- 
phatically against the leading proposition of the 
Senator from Kentucky—lI allude to the one in 
relation to the Territories in particular. 1 know, | 
and I am glad to know, that the people of that 
State are in favor of many of the propositions | 
contained in the resolutions submitted by the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

My honored colleague says that he thinks the 
— of New Jersey are in favor of these reso- | 
utions. He says in the Senate they were carried 
by a vote of eleven to six. Sir, 1 know that four 
members of the Senate would have voted against 
these resolutions, which would have left the vote 
standing eleven to teh; but those four were sick; 
and although requestsand appeals were made by 
the friends of those Senators who were absent for 
a delay of the vote for a single day, in order that 
they might have an opportunity, if well enough, 
to appear in the Senate and cast their votes, they 
were rushed through the Senate, in defiance of the 
appeals of the friends of those gentlemen who 
were opposed to the passage of these resolutions. 
There were, then, in fact, ten opposed, and eleven 
in favor of them; and had it not been for an acci- 
dental majority—lI repeat the word, an accidental 
majority—recently obtained, and most strangely 
obtained, in the Senate of that State, by a vote 
being changed from the morning to the afternoon 
of a day, these resolutions never would have 
passed thgt body. How it was done, by what 
cabalistic influence, I cannot say, for | was noton 
the spot to understand it; I do not undertake to 


say. 

Mr. THOMSON. Will my colleague allow | 
me to ask him if he calls Mr. Norcross, whose 
vote itis said was changed, a Republican ? 

Mr. TEN EYCK. He was elected asa Repub- 
lican, on the ** Opposition ”’ ticket, by a majority 
of fourteen hundred, in the county where t live, 
and his course has brought pain and sorrow to the 
hearts of true and honest men who cast their votes 
for him, who, on the morning of the meeting of 
the Legislature stood one way, and in the after- 
noon another. It was by such means as these that 
these resolutions were carried through the upper 
branch of our Legislature. 

And, sir, with respect to the other House—the 
Assembly, these resolutions were passed under the 
whip and spur of party tactics; but the majority 
was nothing like that mentioned by my colleague. 
After urgent efforts and appeals for delay, made 
by those gentlemen with whom I coincide in opin- 
ion politically, finding thata suspension ofthe rules 
took place and that these resolutions were to be 
driven through in haste, with *‘ railroad ”’ speed, 
many of them abandoned the Chamber of our 
lower House, and left the friends of the measure 
to carry it through in their own way and at their 
own pleasure. I would not have olasand to these 
circumstances, had it not been for the allusions 
made by my friend and colleague to the votes as | 
they stood in both Houses of our Legislature. | 





think my colleague misunderstands me wken he | 

says my doctrine is “‘coercion.’”’ I do not think | 

he desires improperly or erroneously to misrep- 
perty 
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that the people of the United States are individ- 
ually bound by its authority, it is the duty, and 
it ought to be the practice, of the Government to 
enforce its laws, and to see that they are fully ex- 
ecuted against all offenders and against all persons 





| who would rise up in rebellion against those laws, 


| unless the opposition assumes so great a head and 
| frontas to amount toa successful revolution, when 
| at would be against humanity and against all ideas 

that civilization entertains, to undertake a whole- 
sale warfare for the extinction of our race. With 
| these remarks, L leave the subject. 

Mr. THOMSON. A single word, and I shall 
yield. My colleague spoke of my sickness, and 
referred to my ability to prepare a speech. He 
was probably not aware that I was, on Friday 
morning, very unexpectedly called to New Jer- 
| sey, and remained there until Monday night. I 
did not see his speech until I came here on Tues- 
day morning. 

The resolutions were ordered to lie on the 
table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. WADE. I move to take up the resolu- 
| tion of the House of Representatives on the mat- 
ter of the McCormick patent. 
Mr. BIGLER. I should be glad to get in some 
| memorials. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Bricut 
in the chair.) The Chair will receive memorials 
as being first in order. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


Mr. COLLAMER. Ihave a memorial which 
I desire to present. I present the memorial of 
J. Blake, and eighty-one others, inhabitants of 
Swanton, Vermont, praying for the adoption of 
the measure commonly known as the border State 
propositions. It israrely, 1 think, that I trouble 
the Senate; but I desire now to make some re- 
marks, for which I beg indulgence for a few 
moments, in relation to this subject. Iam not 
proposing to make remarks about secession, or 
coercion, or slavery, or the merits of any of these 
topics at all; but the petition which I have pre- 
sented invokes the excreise of the power of Con- 
gress in relation to amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. [tis upon that topic that 1 wish to speak 
for a few moments. 

Mr. President, I am willing at all times, when 
the occasion properly calls for it, to exercise the 
powers that we legitimately have by the Consti- 
tution; but in my estimation, no exigencies can 
ever justify us in resorting to any sort of devices 
and expedients which the occasion may call for, 
that are not consistent with the fair construction 
of the provisions of that instrument. Now, sir, 
what is the true meaning, the fair import, of the 
powers which are given in the Constitution to Con- 
gress in relation to its amendment? 

When the Consiitution was adopted, and those 
who made it were about to put in exercise this 
great experiment, having created for the first time 
a General Government with all its departments, 
and curtailed in large proportion the powers which 
the States had previously exercised, to corre- 
spond with it, they said: ** Now, it may be that 
| this Constitution does notinvestsufficient powers 

in the General Government for its smooth and suc- 
| cessful operation. Experience may show that. 
|| What, then, shall be donein such acontingency? It 
|| will be a contingency in which Congress will have 
| ascertained by experiment precisely what further 
| power they need. We say, therefore, that when 
Congress have thus ascertained that they need 
any more delegated power, they shall have au- 
thority to propose amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, which they shall send to the States or to the 
| people of the United States (if you please) in their 











One word more, sir, and I shall have done. I || States, cither in convention or in their Legisla- 


| tures, for their adoption; and if three fourths of 
them adopt them, they shall become a portion of 
the Constitution.’’ 





resent me. My doctrine means nothing else but | 
this: self-defense, which is the sacred right of a | 
nation, as of an individual; and if the doctrine of | 
self-defense, of preservation, for a nation and a | 
Government, leads to blows and bloodshed, they 
must come and fall. I would not hasten to the | 


ren to take no steps which might lead to such a | 


dread result But, sir, regarding, as I do, the Con- 1} 


stitution of the United States as the supreme law, | 


| This was wanted for the use of Congress. No 
occasion was required for calling any national con- 
vention; but the occasion would be one which expe- 
| rience would develope,and which Congress would 


'| feel the need of, and such was the arrangenient to 


| meet that contingency. But they further said 


|| field of strife; [ would delay; 1 would expostulate; || ‘* Perhaps upon experience and upon trial, it will 


I would plead; [ would earnestly exhort our breth- ] turn out that we have transferred too much power 


| from the States to the General Government; it 
| may work hard for the States; they may need to 
have amendments; now, what provision shall we 
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make, what arrangement shall we prepare, for | 
such acontingency. 

pected that Congress will, in such an event, make | 
any propositions for amendment to strip them- | 
selves of power which has been already delegated 
to them. We therefore must not look to Congress 
for relief in such an emergency at all. Hence it | 
was that provision was made in the same article | 
for such an event, for such a contingency, by 
providing that if two thirds of the States shall 
pass resolutions requesting the call of a general 
convention for the purpose of proposing amend- 
ments to the Constitution, Congress shall call it. 

They said, if the States want the Constitution 
amended, let them amend it as it was made, by a 
national convention; let them see each other all 
around; let them compare their views; let them | 
see each other face to face, and then make such 
arrangements as the circumstances at the time 
may require; and when they have thus proposed 
theiramend ments, Congress shall send those prop- | 
ositions tothe States, eitherin their Legislatures or 
theirconventions, foradoption. [twill be observed 
that in the latter arrangement the first leading fea- 
ture is this: when the people or the States want 
amendments which they suppose they need, they 
are to have them whether Congress will or not; if 
they call a national convention in this way, Con- 
gress has no power to stop it, but is obliged to 
call it without knowing what amendments will be 
proposed, The States are not bound, in their res- 
olutions which ask for a general convention, to 
state what amendments they want; but simply to 
declare that they want a convention; and Con- | 
gress, in case two thirds of the States join in the 
call, is bound to call it; and again, when it is 
calied, and it proposes amendments, Congress | 
has no right to examine into the merits of those | 
amendments, but is bound to send them out to 
the States at once; it is imperative on Congress 
to do so. 

Hence it is we see, Mr. President, provision is | 
here made that amendments to the Constitution 
are to come from those who want them. Noidea 
entered into their heads in those days that the old 
rule of common sense would be overthrown, which 
is, that propositions for relief of any kind should 
come from those who want it, and not from those 
who do not want it. Now, let us apply this to our 
present condition. Does this General Govern- 
ment feel the want of any more delegated power? 
Has experience shown that our Gencral Govern- 
ment does not operate smoothly, for the want of 
some other delegated power that we need? Not 
atall. No one suggests anything of that kind; 
we wantnothing ofthat kind. What next? What 
is wanted, or what is said to be wanted? It is 
said that a number of the States desire amend- 
ments to the Constitution for their security. [am 
not about to enter into the merits of those amend- 
ments; but I say thatis said to be the case. Now, 
is it not, from the provision of the Constitution 
to which I have alluded, perfectly obvious as to 
how such an object is to be reached? I think it 
is clear; it leaves no doubt about it. Well, sir, 
have any of these States ever made any attempt 
to calla national convention to get a redress of 
grievances according to the Constitution? Not 
one. Some of them have flown into secession; 
others ave threatening it; but not an attempt has 
been made by any of them to get any redress 
within the Constitution at all. I have nothing to 
say of that, particularly; but 1 say that Congress | 
ought not to undertake toexercise the power which | 
is given to get amendments which they need, for | 
the purpose of getting amendments for the States, 
which it is said they need. It is to pervert the 
uses for which it was given to them by so doing. 
Such attempts will always fail; and it is obvious 
why they will fail. First, we undertake to con- | 
— re what the States want. Weare going about 

ere framing amendments to send out to the peo- 
ple. Whatamendments? Anything we wantor 
need? No; but something whieh it is conjectured 
the States need. Who knows what they need ? 
Who knows what they want? Who knows what 
they will be satisfied with? Have they mani- | 
fested it tous? In no way. It isa mere matter of | 
conjecture; and however much respect I may have 
for the source from which these conjectures come, | 
still for all I cannot but see that itis a lame and im- | 
potent attempt to use a power which was granted 
for one purpose to effect another and an entirely 
different one. 
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Now, Mr. President, let me go a little further, 


it cannot be reasonably ex--|| to show its inapplicability. Suppose we agree to 


the amendments here. ave the people of the 
different States ever seen each other in convention, 
and understood each other’s views about them? 
Never at all; but we are going to make them up 
here, and invent them ourselves, initiate them, 
and send them out to the States, and ask them 
to act upon them without ever seeing each other 
atall. ‘The attempt never can succeed. In the 
nature of the thing, it cannot succeed. The pro- 
vision of the Constitution is not adapted, never 
was meant, to secure any such purpose by the 
action of Congress, originating amendments for 
the States, which they have not asked for. 

The conclusion, then, I come to after what re- 
flection I can give it, is, that as I view this part 
of the Constitution, which I think very clear when 
read and considered in the light of the circum- 
stances in which it was made, I never can under- 
take to participate here in undertaking to make up, 
and invent, and contrive, and conjecture amend- 
ments for States, which the States themselves 
have never asked for. I think it is entirely mal- 
apropos. It will be entirely unsuccessful; andthe 
very fact now that you find such odds and ends, 
such various opinions about what they shall be, 
and a thousand projects that are presented to us, 
the very fact that you find yourselves in this con- 
dition, manifests that the principle which I state 
is right. It shows that you are in this condition 
because you are trying to use an instrumentality 
which you have for one purpose for another, for 
which it was never prepared, and to which it is 
not at all adapted. Now, Mr. President, 1 have 
one other 

Mr. BIGLER. A single 

Mr. COLLAMER. I desire to finish what I 
have to say, and then I will hear the gentleman’s 
question. I do not desire to be interrupted now. 

Mr. BIGLER. I desire simply to understand 
the Senator on a point which, I supposed, it would 
be very agreeable to him to illustrate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Briext 
in the chair.) Does the Senator from Vermont 
yield the floor. 

Mr. COLLAMER. The gentleman says he 
wishes me to explain. If that is all, I yield. 

Mr. BIGLER. I certainly had no wish to in- 
terrupt the Senator from Vermont; but I sup- 
posed that so universal a privilege, in all kindness 
and forbearance, would be accorded 

Mr. COLLAMER. Proceed, sir; ask your 
question. - 

Mr. BIGLER. I simply ask the Senator from 
Vermont to tell us how he reconciles the theory 
which he lays down with the fact that the ver 
first amendment made to the Constitution, wit 
reference to the sovereignty of States, was sub- 
mitted by Congress? * 

Mr. COLLAMER. I willanswer you entirely, 
if you will hear me through. You need not in- 
terrupt me. You will hear it all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the duty 
of the Chair to announce that the hour for the spe- 
cial order has arrived. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I hope I shall be allowed 
togoon. [*‘* Certainly!’ * Certainly !’’] 

Mr. FOOT. I hope, by common consent, the 
special order will be passed over informally, until 
my colleague shall have concluded his remarks. 
I presume the whole Senate are desirous to hear 
him upon this point. [** Certainly !*’] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no 
objection, the Senator may proceed. The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Ihave said nothing, and 
shall say nothing which can possibly involve the 
feelings of different sides, or different parties in 
the Senate. At this time, I have nothing to sa 
about that. I rise to make remarks due to myself 
in relation to the memorial which I have presented, 
which invokes the exercise of the power of Con- 
gress in relation to constitutional amendments. 

Anillustration may be drawn from our history,in 
confirmation of the principles which I have stated. 
In the election of Président of the United States, 
in 1801, it was found that the arrangements which 
had been made in the Constitution did not operate 
smoothly. There was almosta failure in the Gov- 
ernment, Congress then thought the contingency 
had arisen for which this provision was made, 
and Congress proposed an amendment in order to 
be relieved of that difficulty. They sent it out to 
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the States. That was exactly what Congress 
ought to have done. It was adopted. 

I come now to another thing, which I was just 
about to speak of when the Senator from Pénn. 
sylvania interposed. It is quite easy to imagine 
—and our own history presents a precedent for 
it—this state of things. Suppose, for instance, q 
State, or a certain number of States—not ie 
thirds—do not desire to call a general convention 
either because of a want of time or some other 
excuse, no matter what; they desire no general 
revision; they only desire one or two particular 
amendments; and suppose that one, two, three or 
more States should state to us that they desired 
the following articles of amendment to be adopted 
as part of the Constitution of the United States 
(naming them,) and they present these to Con. 
gress, with the petition or request that Congress 
will submit them to the conventions or the Legis. 
latures of the different States for adoption ;—now 
suppose such a state of things presents itself: how 
would that fall within the principles which I haye 
before remarked upon? When Congress prepares 
amendments to the Constitution, and sends them 
to the people, they express their approbation of 
them; it implies that they are their amendments: 
they make them—and it requires two thirds to 
do it; which implies, I take it, the exercise of 
their judgment, and a judgment so decisive as wil 
carry two thirds of the Senate and of the House 
of Representatives. They are the amendments 
which Congress want, and which Congress ap- 
prove. 

But suppose one, two, or three States should 
draw up some amendments that they say they do 
want; not that we conjecture at; not that we guess; 
but which they say they do want: what will you 
doin such a case? Suppose some of the States pre- 
pare and reduce to proper form the amendments 
which they desire; and they have so much confi- 
dence in their sister States that they are willing to 
submit them to them; for that very desire and re- 
quest to submit them implies a confidence: now, 
what should Congress do on an occasion of that 
kind? I think itis quite clear what they should do. 
1 believe Congress should not pass on the merits 
of those amendments. Itisa petition, a respectful 
petition,asuitable petition. I should not think that 
Congress should not present them as their amend- 
ments. Weil, how would you do it? I would 
do it in this way. I would recite that whereas 
such and such certain States (naming them) had 
prepared such and such articles of amendment to 
the Constitution, and had presented them to Con- 
gress, and had requested Congress to submit them 
to the States, therefore, and in pursuance of that 
request, Congress present them to the States for 
adeption; and do it by the two-thirds majority 
required by the Constitution to render the proposal 
effective. 

I grant, when they are amendments which Con- 
gress prepared, undoubtedly it is implied that they 
express cheir approbation of them; but in the case 
Iam supposing, and which I consider a middle 
case between the two, no approbation or disap- 
probation of Congress is expressed or implied, 
nor is it necessary. Let me read the article: 

“The Congress, whenever two thirds of both Houses 
shall deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to this 
Constitution, or, on the application of the Legislatures of 
two thirds of the several States, shall call a convention for 
proposing amendments, which, in either case, shall be valid 
to all intents and purposes as part of this Constitution, 
when ratified by the Legislatures of three fourths of the 
several States, or by conventions in three fourths thereo!, 


as the one or the other mode of ratification may be pro- 
posed by the Congress.” 


Itdoes not say that Congress shall recommend 
the amendments, or any of them. It is said that 
they shall propose the amendments, but not that 
they shall recommend them. I think Congress, 
when there is a respectful petition by any State 
for certain articles of amendment, should pass such 
a joint resolution as I have just indicated, with the 
recital or preamble thereto. 

Now, I come to the case that the Senator from 
Pennsylvaniaalludesto. Whenthe Statesadopted, 
in their several conventions, this United States 
Constitution, several of the States recommende 
certain amendments; a number of the States did; 
I do not know whether two thirds, or all; but 
numberof them recommended certain amendmen's 
to the Constitution. What did Congress do with 
them? They were not amendments that Congress 
prepared. What did they do? The States, 2 
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1 
theirconventions, had requestedtheseamendments || 


to be adopted. What did Congress do? I will 
turn gentlemen to what they did on chat occasion, 


lowing: 

«The conventions of a number of the States, having, at 
the time of their adopting the Constitution, expressed a de- 
sire, in order to prevent misconstruction or abuse of its 
powers, that further declaratory and restrictive clauses 
should be added: and as extending the ground of public 
confidence in the Government, will best insure the benefi- 
eent ends of its institution : 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, (two 
thirds of both Houses concurring,) That the following ar- 
ticles be proposed to the Legislatures of the several States, 
as amendments to the Constitution of the United States, 
all, or any of which articles, when ratified by three fourths 
of the said Legislatures, to be valid, to all intents and pur- 
poses, as part of said Constitution. 

There isa direct precedent for the case to which 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania calls my atten- 
tion; that is the very case which I have now sup- 
nosed. There the States, or several of them, did 
request amendments to be made, stating what | 
were, and Congress did not propose those amend- 
ments, as theirs, but they passed a joint reso- 
lution, stating the fact that several States had 
requested those amendments to be made, and 
therefore they presented them to the eo for 
adoption. That was the very case. That is in 
confirmation of my view. Itisadirect precedent. 

Now, Mr. President, without taking up the 
time of the Senate, which I dislike to do exceed- 
ingly, these views govern me In my action in rela- 
tion to amendments to the Constitution, though 
they probably may not govern anybody else. I 
should like to have them understood more at large, 
because I think the people have been, somehow 
or other, led to look to Congress for relief by 
constitutional amendments; when the powers of 
Congress, as I understand them, are utterly una- 
dapted tothem. But I cannot say, as I frequently 
hear said in this body, that I desire to speak to 
the country. I have no idea that the country 
will ever hear what I say about it; but still I have 
presented my views of what I regard true duties. 

And now, I have to say that, though I see little 
prospect of amending in this way, confident it 
never can succeed, yet after all something may be 
done. I have nothing to say about calling a na- 
tioual convention. That isa matter for the States 
and the people to do as they please upon. It is 
perfectly evident from the 


by the States, without any action of Congress at 


onstitution, that. it | 
was intended to be called whenever it was desired | 


|| asked by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of | 
as, if you please, a precedent for what I state. In || 
1789, in the First Congress, was passed the fol- 








all; but even in despite of Its opinion, if you will. | 


Though men may not agree upon amendments 
here, may not agree upon amendments in the con- 


ference that is going on now in this city, I can | 
still conceive it possible that two, or three, or more | 


States might agree on some amendments, and 
send them here, as is proposed in the resolutions 
of Virginia, with the request that we should send 


them out to the Legislatures of the States. I say | 


I can conceive that that contingency may ti en, 
and my mode of treating that subject wou d be 
what I have indicated. I think, in my humble 
judgment, that on such a contingency Congress 
should passa resolution, suchas they did in 1789, 
reciting that this had been requested, and present- 


ing it to the people by a two-thirds vote, and not | 
d at they did not like the amend- | 


stand up an 
ments, and would not permit the people to have 
a chance to vote on them. Such are my views, 
sir. 
The memorial was ordered to lie on the table. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. Forney, its Clerk, announced that the 

ouse had passed the following bills; in which 
the concurrence of the Senate was requested: 

3 bill (No. 950) in relation to the postal service; 
an 

A bill (No. 975) for the confirmation of the title 
to the saline lands in Jackson county, State of 
lilinois, to D. H. Brush and others. 


DEFICIENCY BILL. 
The message further announced that the House 
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ments of the Senate to the said bill, insisted on 
by the Senate; and had agreed to the conference 


the two houses thereon, and hadappointed Messrs. 
E. G. Spauipine of New York, and C. B. Senea- 
wick of New York, and H. Winter Davis of 


|| Maryland, managers at the same on the part of 


the House. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. WIGFALL. Mr. President 
Mr.CAMERON, WilltheSenator from Texas 
be kind enough to allow me to present a petition, 
which will take bata moment? Itis a petition 
containing three thousand signatures, and if the 





| names of the individual members of the firms who 


have sigued it be counted, it is estimated to be 
signed by over five thousand names of citizens of 
Philadelphia, all of whom represent themselves 
as having voted for Lincolnand Hamlin. They 
are men engaged in trade, commerce, manufac- 
ture, and business generaiiy. Many of them em- 
ploy large numbers of workmen, some of them 
trom one thousand to fifteen hundred; others from 
twenty to one hundred. They represent proba- 


' bly some thirty or forty thousand of the working 





insisted upon its amendments to certain amend- || 


ments of the Senate to the bill (No. 866) to sup- 


year ending June 30, 1861, disagreed to by the 
‘bate, and upon its disagreement to ether arrend- 


people of Philadelphia, They desire the adoption 
of the Crittenden-Bigler proposition for the pur- 
pose, as they say, of saving the country from its 
present perilous condition. 
on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMSON. I presenta petition, signed 


by fifteen hundred citizens of the city and county 
of Camden, State of New Jersey, without dis- 


tinction of party, urging upon their Senators and | 





Representatives in Congress the necessity of sus- | 


taining and favoring the passage of the Crittenden 
resolutions, or any other pacific measure which 
may be proposed, that will have for its object the 
final settlement, upon constitutional basis, of the 


difficulties which are now dividing our people and | 


disturbing our national peace. 


I also present resolutions adopted at a meeting | 


of the citizens of Elizabeth, New Jersey, held on 


the 3lstof January, 1861, on the present disturbed || 


condition of the country. I move that the peti- 
tion and the resolutions lie on the table. 
The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. NICHOLSON presented the petition of 


by a reduction of their pay for carrying the mail 
on that route; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. BIGLER presented a memorial of citizens 





of Chester county, Pennsylvania; the petition of | 


citizens of Northumberland county, Pennsylva- 


Pennsylvania, praying for the adoption of the com- | 
promise measures proposed by Mr. Critrenven | 


to lie on the table. 


BILL INTRODUCED, 


Mr. NICHOLSON asked, and by unanimous 
consent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
558) for the relief of Divine & Kennedy, con- 
tract6rs for carrying the mail on route 7213; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SUMNER, from the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, to whom was referred the joint 
resolution (H.R. No. 59) authorizing Commo- 
dore H. Paulding to receive a sword and a grant 
of land, awarded to him by the Republic of Nic- 
aragua, reported it with an amendment, with a 
recommendation that it do pass. 

Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, to whom was referred the joint resolu- 
tion (H. R. No. 70) to quiet title to lands in the 
State of lowa, reported it without amendment. 


MISSION OF PEACE FROM VIRGINIA. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
will now call up the unfinished business of yes- 
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Mr. WIGFALL. I have no desire, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to obtrude on the patience or time of the 
Senate; but when all other Senators are through 
with the business which is before them, with ref- 
erence either to practical legislation or saving the 
Union, I propose, as-briefly as I can, to discuss, 
not the question which has been before the Senate 
for the last two days, but the comments made by 
the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Jonnson.] 
There was much that was said during the two 


| days of rambling and discursive harangue which 


it will be necessary to notice; but I promise the 


| Senators who may give me their attention that I 


| will dispatch the work before me as briefly as 


possible, ‘and I think it will not require very much 
time. The matterthat seemed to weigh moston the 
mind of the Senator from Tennessee was that he 
had been a special object of persecution since the 
19th day of December, when he made the extraor- 
dinary speech to which he alluded. 

I am one of those who in the ordinary discharge 
of my duties have generally been in the Senate, 


| and yet I have not seen here any exhibition of 


any such disposition on the partof Senators. lt 


| is true that some particular portions of the speech 
| have been occasionally animadverted upon and 
| alluded to; but when that was the case, it came 


_up in the ordinary course of diseussion. 


4 ts || was, as well as | can recollect, but one Senator 
I move that it be laid | 


There 


| who replied to him directly, and that was the 


| Senator from Oregon, [Mr. Lane.} 


} After six 
weeks’ consideration, the Senator from Tennessee 
now complains that he was misrepresented. He 
denies that on the 19th of December he advocated 
coercion as to the States. It is very strange, sir, 
knowing the courtesy of the Senator from Ore- 
gon, if he was misrepresented, and if he did not 
desire time to write, revise, add to, and strike out 
from what he said, that when his speech was fresh 
in the memory of every Senator upon this floor, 
he did not rise and then correct the misrepresenta- 
tions. Six weeks have elapsed. I can say for 
myself that I have never read what he published. 
I suppose there are but few Senators who have. 
I know only the impressions, the strong impres- 
sions, which were made upon my mind at the 
time, and those were, that he was in favor of co- 
ercion—war to the knife and the knife to the hilt. 


| It was charged upon him. He acquiesced in the 
| charge; and it is now too late for him to attempt 











} 
} 
} 


| 
| 
| 


terday, being the motion to print additional copies | 
of the President’s message communicating the 


resolutions of the Legislature of Virginia in ref- | 
ply deficiencies in the eee for the fiscal || 


erence to the present disturbed state of the coun- 
try; on which the Senator from Texas is entitled 
to the floer. 


| 


| 


} 
| 


Divine & Kennedy, contractors on mail route No. || object to the conclusions which were drawn and 


| 7213, praying remuneration for damages caused | 


charged at the time his speech was delivered. 
Things have occurred tn his own State—so say 
the newspapers—which have caused him possibly 
to take a sober second thought. Itissaid that he 
has been shot, hanged, burned, from one end of 
the State of Tennessee to the other, inefigy. He 
must before many weeks return to that State. 


nia; anda petition of citizensof Alleghany county, || What will be done with him én propria persons 


is a matter that may more concern him than it 
does me. He was understood, | am sure, by the 


as amended by Mr. Bieter; which were ordered || entire Black Republican party, certainly by their 


press, to have taken that position. A leading pa- 
per advocating the doctrine took that speech as 
reported by the letter-writers, published it in its 
editorial columns, and kept it stereotyped as con- 
taining the doctrines of the party. Lallude to the 
paper edited by Colonel James Watson Webb, of 
the regular army formerly. [Laughier. } 

The Senator seemed to take especial offense 
that a northern Senator should have replied to 
him. The great Carolinian once said that those 
living north of Mason and Dixon’s line, who 
were nearest to us, wére further from us than those 
living south of that line, who were furthest. It 
is, I believe, the only sentiment or opinion that 
he ever uttered in which I do not entirely concur. 
I have too long seen and known and felt the faith- 
fulness of men living northof Masonand Dixon’s 
line in their gallant defense of the principles of the 
Constitution of this country; I have too often seen 
and regretted to see the treason of southern men, 
who, knowing that the non-slayeholding States 


| either had now, or soon would have, if this Union 


] 


were preserved, the entire contro! of both Houses 
of Congress, and the electorai college, and would 
therefore have the disposition of all the public 
patronage of the country—lI have too often seen 
southern men, to use a common phrase, ‘* weak 
in the knees,’’ when our rights have been assailed, 
and northern men have stood by us, because we 
claimed nothing that was not ours according to 
the plain and fair construction of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and southern men have 
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sult generally has been that they have received 
their reward. 

Matters have reached that point in which it is 
necessary for our own safety to dissolve the ties 
which bind us to the North. We could trust the 
northern men who stand by the Constitution; but 
with the dominant party in the northern States, 
eided by southern treason, we feel that neither 
our liberties nor our property are longer secure 
in the Union. The Senator from Tennessee pre- 
tends that this is a movement on the part of poli- 


man, he would hardly say. Politicians have done 
this thing! States have seceded from the Union, 


and it is the act of politicians! And he hazarded | 


the assertion that if the ordinance of secession, 
in South Carolina even, had been submitted to 
the popular vote, it would not have passed. Why, 
sir, it is extraordinary that men are so reckless of 
their reputation as to hazard exyressions of this 
sort, which they know will become public. Did 
not the Legislature of South Carolina appoint a 
day on which the people were to vote? Were not 
candidates brought out in every districtand ever 
parish? Were not the opinions of every candi- 
date for that convention known? Did not the peo- 
ple vote for those who were in favor of denenedings 
secession and against those who were opposed to 
it?) Did they not elect their representatives in 
order that an ordinance of secession might be 
passed? Is this fact not known to the Senator 
from Tennessee? Did not those delegates who 
were elected, after a discussion of all these ques- 
tions before the people, meet in convention, and 
with entire unanimity vote that South Carolina 
should cease to be one of the States of this Union? 
Has not the press of that State, since that time, 
been far ahead of the action of the State authori- 
ties; and does he not know this? Has not the 
Charleston Mercury—to which he has alluded— 
been urging the Governor to attack Fort Sumter 
and bring on the crisis? Has not the position of 
that paper been supported by the entire press of 
the country? Have not the people risen en masse 
and cried out for blood, because they believe it is 
a reproach upon their honor that a fort within 
their territory still remains in the possession of a 
Government that they regard as not only foreign, 
but hostile—a fort held in derogation of their sov- 
ereignty and in denial of their right of self-gov- 
ernment? Are these facts not known to that Sen- 
ator? Yet he has the recklessness to rise here and 
say that the people of South Carolina are living 
under a tyranny, and that the politiciags are tram- 
pling them in the ground; and that if they were 
permitted to speak Tt. the ballot-box, that 
State would yet be in the Union! 

Is not what I have said of South Carolina true 
of Georgia, of Alabama, of Florida, of Missis- 
sippi, of Louisiana? Is it not true of my own 
State? Is it not true of Arkansas? Will it not be 
true of his State, and of every other State in which 
the question of secession has been made an issue 
in the past, or in which it will be made an issue 
in the coming elections? The people, forsooth, 
are not allowed the right of self-government! He 
says—-when he and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dove as) get through their private conference, | 
will go on; | want his attention—the people are 
not permitted to govern themselves! Oh, no! 
Does he not know—he should have known before 
he made the assertion—that the people of South 
Carolina are allowed to vote? And yet he boldly, 
recklessly, and confidently asserted, yesterday, 
that the people of that State were denied the elect- 
ive franchise. Whom does he mean by “ peo- 
ple???’ Negroes? Women and children? Persons 
under twenty-one years of age, and Indians? If 
he means that class of the community, | acknow!l- 
edge his statement was true; but if he means by 
** people,’’ men twenty-one years old, citizens of 
the State, his statement is wholly and utterly 
without foundation. It has been acharge that has 
been made in this body for the last twenty years, 
and been corrected time and again by the consti- 
tution of South Carolina being brought here and 
rend, that every man twenty-one years old, and 
white, and a citizen of the State, is entitled to vote, 
and allowed to vote. There is no property quali- 
fication required in that State, and there has not 
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expressed their willingness to yield; and the re- || that particular State, he indulges 


| 


| 
} 


é | devotion to the Union. His fealty has been writ- 
ticians. Politicians! I would be glad if he would | 
inform me what he is, if not a politician—a states- | 





a 





| try, where was the Senator from Tennessee? Not 


| anything except to read newspaper extracts, to 
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in in this 
stale slander, which, like false coin, has been so 
often nailed to the counter. 

I was gratified to hear a Senator from the North 
rise and repudiate the doctrines which he advo- 
cated. I was glad that it came from that quarter. 
It came appropriately from that quarter; and the 
Senator who advocated the doctrines for which 
we contend, may with propriety advocate them, 
and do it without exciting prejudice; for no fair, 
right-minded man can doubt his patriotism or his 


ten upon the battle-field, under the stars and 
stripes, and with his own red blood; and when 
he was thus recording his devotion to the coun- 


upon the battle-fields of Mexico. Electioneering, 
I suppose; trying to get place and office. He rises 
here, and denounces as wanting in patriotism the 
man whose whole life has been devoted to his 
country ! 

His doctrines are so extraordinary, they are so 
disjointedly uttered, and so incoherently thrown 
together, that it is difficult to follow him. He 
complains that his@reat argument was not an- 
swered. Beau Brummel, I believe, on one occa- 
sion, was asked by a tailor how he liked a coat. 
He took it by the lappel, and looking at it, asked 
the tailor if he called that thing a coat. Hisgreat 
argument! When and where did he make any 
great argument, or argument of any sort what- 
ever? I have not heard it. Our positions have 
been stated; we have referred to the Constitution; 
we have referred to the journals of the convention 
that drafted it; we have referred to the debates of 
the conventions of the different States that ratified 
it; we have referred to the Federalist as explaining 
the meanings of the Constitution as understood 
by the States which ratified it; and has he answered 
any of our arguments? Has he attempted to do 


read the opinions of this man, that man, and the 
other, leaving out always the context, and fre- 

uently himself misapprehending the meaning of 
the very sentences which he read? And yet he 
complains that we did not answer his argument. 

The Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. Bensamiy,] 
a few days ago, bid us farewell in tones so touch- 
ing that I supposed any man, living north or 
south, who had a heart, could not fail to feel. 
Twelve seats here are vacant, never, never again 
to be filled. The Union is disrupted. These 
Senators bade along and last Sifewell ta this body; 
and to some of us they expressed the hope that 
before long we should meet in other fields, and 
under more favorable circumstances. All seemed 
to feel except the Senator from Tennessee. He 
alone looked upon it as a farce that was to be 
played off, in which the mourners were to be 
called out, and before the curtain was raised, and 
the performance was begun, those who were to 
shed tears were advised of the proper time. That 
is the impression that the actual disruption of this 
Union, which he professes to love so dearly, pro- 
duces upon his mind. 

He talked of devotion to the Union and the 
Constitution, and there is no man who now lives 
who has done more than he has to produce this 
very state of things. The policy which h® has 
for years past been advocating, of a homestead 
bill, alone, if it had ever been adopted, and carried 
out to the full extent, would have caused a dis- 
ruption of the Union; and yet he professes to bea 
Unionman. The Senator may not be a statesman; 
but he understands, as well as any man living, 
how to take advantage of the prejudices of the 
populace, and with what safety a man may, if he 
wears the livery of heaven, perform acts which 
those who are entitled to that uniform are not in 
the habit of performing. I recollect, sir, some 
twenty years ago, readiyg a book which was 
calied Pau} Clifford. ** Piggy Lob”’ of the ** Mug,”’ 
who was a very sagacious woman, had the edu- 
cation of little Paul intrusted to her care. She 
called Paul one day, and said to him, ** Paul, my 
child, read your Bible, and talk like a pious un, 
for peopie bse more by what you says than 
what you does; if you want what is not your 
own, Paul, try and do without it, my child; but 
if you can’t, take it by insinivation and not by 
bluster, for thern as swindles gains more and risks 
less than them as robs.’’ (Laughter.) There was 


been for the last half century. These are facts || a world of worldly wisdom in that advice. “Read 


that areknown; and yet, toexcite prejudiceagainst || the Bible, Paul, and talk like a pious un, for peo- | 
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le goes more by what you says than what y 
floes.” Say that you ‘a for the Udlansdenvcee 
everybody who is opposed to it; trample the Con- 
stitution under foot; deny the existence of the 
States; betray your own section; sacrifice the |i))- 
erty of your countrymen—do all this, but say 
Paul, that you are for the Union; that is all that 
is necessary, because **people goes more by what 
you says than what you does.”’ [Laughier.} 

Who is in favor of the Union? What is the 
Union? Years and years ago, thirteen separate 
and sovereign States having achieved their inde. 
pendence, and each feeling that it was not stroy 
enough to protect itself against foreign aggression 
entered into a compact with each other, and or. 
ganized a Government to which they delegated 
certain specific powers—the right for them, and 
in their name, to enter into treaties with foreign 
nations; to keep up a common Army and a com- 
mon Navy; to conduct acommon diplomacy, and 
to have a common Treasury. When the soyer- 
eignty of these States is denied or destroyed; 
when this Federal Government has become con- 
verted into a consolidated despotism; when upon 
the ruins of this Federal fabric a consolidated de- 
mocracy has been erected, then I say the Union 
is destroyed. This is not my opinion; it is the 
opinion of the father of the Democratic party, 

homas Jefferson said that this Union could be 
destroyed in two ways: first, by consolidation; 
next, disruption; and that of the two, he pre- 
ferred Fimensticn, though he would regard thatas 
a very great CoE He was in favor of the 
Union as it was established by the Constitution, 
He was in favor of the Union, a union being an 
agreement between separate and distinct persons, 
not a fusion and amalgamation. That was the 
doctrine of the man from whose brain, Minerva- 
like, sprang the great Democratic constitutional 
party. As Minervasprang, armed and equipped, 
from the brain of Jove, so did this great party 
spring from the brain of Jefferson, to rescue the 
Pasntintios and to save the Union. 

The Senator has a wonderful love for the peo- 
ple; he has great regard for the right of self-gov- 
ernment; he thinks that politicians ought not to 
be permitted to trample upon the people; and what 
are the doctrines that he has been advocating here? 
He was guilty—I do not wish to use offensive 
terms; yet, toconvey my ideas, I may be betrayed 
into terms that may not be exactly senatorial— 
he was guilty of using the phrase that the people 
of Louisiana had been bought by the United States 
as chattels. A man professing to be in favor of 
the people, talking thus indecently of the people, 
the white men, of one of the sovereign States of 
this Union, being purchased as chattels! In order 
to sustain himself, he attempted to make, I sup- 
pose what he would call an argument, by reading 
from the treaty of 1803 what had been read by the 
Senator from Louisiana the day before, and who 
had quoted everything that was material. I choose 
not to waste my time, nor that of the Senate, by 
rereading what was read and has been published. 
The first article of that treaty explains the cause 
of the cession. It conveys the sovereignty of the 
territory; territory, in common parlance, means 
land. The second article of the treaty goes on and 
specifies what is conveyed—the forts, the navy- 
yards, the public buildings, the public offices— 
everything. The territory and its appurtenances 
are specified in the second article of the treaty, 10 
order that there may be no misunderstanding 4s 
to the meaning of the term “territory.” 

Then, tbe third article of the treaty, which his- 
tory tells us was written by Napoleon himself— 
the third article written by the First Consul him- 
self—does what? Does it convey the people of 
Louisiana as chattels? It specifies that the people 
of Louisiana shall be vested with the right of self- 
government; that they shall, atthe earliest moment 
practicable, be admitted into this Union asa State, 
with all the rights and privileges of the original 
States of the American Union. Itdeclares explic- 
itly that uniil they are admitted into the Union s 
States, they shall be entitled to perfect and full 
protection in their lives, their liberties, their prop- 
erty, and their religion; and when the First Con- 
sul had signed the treaty, he expressed, as history 
tells us, the hope that the Frenchmen whose alle- 

iance had been transferred from France, remem- 

ring that he had secured to them the right of 
self-government, would always in their bosoms 
nourish a kindly feeling for thatGovernment w hich 
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atnennell to them their liberties. That was the | if he had been a lawyer, as he told us he was not, | 


ea. j 
. What were the other considerations that in- 
duced the First Consul of France to make this |) 
cession, is @ matter that is wholly impertinent. I |) 
suppose that it was no love of liverty. He had |, 
to part with Louisiana. The United States de- 
manded only New Orleans. The right of ingress | 
and egress, and a place of deposit, was all we 

| 


demanded; but as he had to part with New Or- 
leans, and probably could not hold the rest of the 
territory, he determined to strike a fatal blow at 
England; and, strange tosay, that great man, look- 
ing far into futurity, predicted not only that he 
was striking a most fatal blow at his bitterest 
enemy, but predicted that if this Confederation | 
should ever in after times be so administered as | 
to involve the rights and the liberties of that peo- | 


| 
j 
| 
| 


ple, they were in a position to assert those rights, 
and that a disruption of the Union would be the |) 
result. Strangely sagacious was that great man. ] 
Yet, with these facts plainly staring—no, I sup- 

pose he did not know them; but had he taken 
other counsels than those which he did, the Sen- 
ator probably would have been advised of the 
facts, and would not have fallen into the egregious 
errors which hedid. Rumorisa jade, and is said 
not to be very veracious. I beg the attention of 
the Senator from Tennessee for amoment. I wish 
not to make any charge that is not sustained by 
the facts; but it is said upon the streets that the 
Senator was in close conclave with a Senator, 
whom I do not now see in his seat, from New 
York,{[Mr. Sewarp,] and the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Wirson,] before making that 
speech. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. Does the Sen- | 
ator wish me to make a reply now? 

Mr. WIGFALL. I merely wanted to know 
if the remark which I have heard, and which is 
generally believed, that the Senator from Ten- 
nessee was in consultation with the two Senators 
I] have designated, is true? 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. Does the Sen- 
ator wish me to make a reply now? 

Mr. WIGFALL. Undoubtedly, or I would 
not have asked the question. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. All I can say 
is, if the gentleman predicates his information on | 
rumor, that the rumor has no foundation, and [| 
do not think it very proper to bring into the Sen- 
ate what the Senator may pick up outside on the 
mere basis of rumor. 

Mr. WIGFALL. De gustibus non est disputan- 
dum. 1 think it isa very proper place; and ru- 
mors which might be true, and without a denial 
are believed to be true, are alluded to in order that 
the Senator may deny them. The Senator, then, 
having denied that he took into his counsels the 
two distinguished Senators to whom I have al- 
luded, I let it pass for what it is worth. Persons 
who are reliable state the fact of the consultation; 
the purpose of it I was not advised of. But, be 
that as it may, the charge which he made, which 
the Republican press has made, and which Re- 
Pon Senators have made, that the people of 

oulsiana were purchased, is not sustained by 
history; and it is, I will say, a most extraordi- || 
nary thing that those who have such a sensitive- || 
ness upon the subject of human rights, who are || 
soshocked at the idea of trafficking in human flesh, | 
and buying (to use a cant phrase) ‘‘ the souls of 
men and women,’’ when these men and women 
happen to be black, should have no sympathies | 
for their own color, and upon this floor deny the | 
right of self-government; declare that the white 
people ef one of the States of the Union have been | 
purchased, that they have not and do not possess, 
and never can possess, the right, and the only | 
right, for which our ancestors contended in that | 
bloody war of 1776—the right of self-government. 

1 
| 
} 


| 














hat they deny flatly and unqualifiedly to their 
own color, they assert for the African race. 
There is a point which the Senator will not find 
it very easy to get over, because it is recorded. 
e asserted and read from the record to prove 
that the people of Alabama, when they became a | 
peeing ceased to be a people; that when the in- 
abitants of the Territory of Alabama, by the con- | 
sent of the Federal Government, became a State, | 
in the very act of becoming one of the sovereign 
States of this Union, they ceased to have theright 
of living under such a Government as they saw fit. |, 
He eunt 





| provide, 








he would have known that when one is on the 


| witness stand he is required not only to tell the | 
truth and nothing but the truth, but he is also re- 


uired to tell the whole truth, and that the Senator 
did not tell. When Alabama was admitted into 
the Union, there were conditions annexed to her 
admission. Alabama was carved out of Federal 
territory; by territory, | mean land. When the 
inhabitants of that Territory became a people, had 
a government of their own, became anation, the 
eminent domain would have vested in them; but 
as there was much public property in Alabama 
in the shape of land, it was necessary to guard 
against this, and therefore it was provided that 
the people of Alabama should agree with the Fed- 
eral Government that they would at all times there- 
after recognize the right of the Federal Govern- 
ment to that land and to the disposition which it 
was deemed prudent that this Government should 
make of the publicdomain in Alabama. The act 
of Congress of March 2, 1819, declared: 
6 Ind queaided always, That the said convention shall 
y an ordinance irrevocable without the consent 
of the United States, that the people inhabiting the said 
territory do agree and declare that they forever disclaim 
all right and title to the waste and unappropriated lands 


lying within the said territory; and that the same shail be | 


and remain at the sole and entire disposition of the United 
States ; and moreover, that each and every tract of land sold 


| by the United States, after the Ist day of September, in the 


year 1819, shall be and remain exempt from any tax laid 
by the order, or under authority of the State, whether for 
State, county, township, parish, or any other purpose what- 


ever, for the term of five years, from and after the respect- | 


ive days of the sales thereof; and that the lands belonging 
to citizens of the United States, residing without the said 
State, shall never be taxed higher than the lands belonging 


to persons residing therein; and that no tax shall be im- | 


posed on lands, the property of the United States, and that 
all navigable waters within the said State shall forever re- 
main public highways, free to the citizens of said State, 
and of the United States, without any tax, duty, impost, or 
toll therefor, imposed by the said State.” 


These were the terms proposed; and the con- | 
| dition of admitting Alabama into the Union was, | 


that— 


“The said convention shall provide, by an ordinance | 


irrevocable without the consent of the United States, that 


the people inhabiting the said Territory do agree and de- | 


clare that they forever disclaim all °— 


the rights thereinafter enumerated. 
that being the condition of the admission, when 


the inhabitants of the Territory were about to || 
become a people, when Alabama was about to be | 
admitted into the Union, they met in convention, | 


and, after drafting a constitution for their own 
government, they go on to say: 


“‘ This convention, for and in behalf of the people inhab- | 


iting this State, po accept the propositions offered by the 
act of Congress under which they are assembled ; and this 


| convention, for and in behalf of the people inhabiting this 
| State, do ordain, agree, and declare, that they forever dis- 


claim all right and title to the waste or unappropriated lands 
lying within this State, and the same shall be and remain 


at the sule and entire disposition of the United States.” 
* * * . » * ™ * * * 


“ Done in convention at Huntsville, this 2d day of Au- | 


gust, in the year of our Lord 1839, and of American inde- 


| pendence the furty-fourth.”” 


Now, Mr. President, how shall I characterize | 


a perversion such as was indulged in by the Sen- 
ator yesterday? ‘*This convention, for and in 


Now, sir, | 


| 
| 
} 


| 
\| 


i 











behalf of the people inhabiting this State, do ac- | 
cept the propositions offered,’’ &c., as to their | 
lands, the right of taxing them, and of disposing | 


of them. Whatis the language the Senator used? 
He reads only so much of this ordinance as I shall 
now read. He says: 

‘* Here is the ordinance of Alabama accepting the terms 
of the above act, passed 2nd August, 1819.” 

Leaving out all that portion of the‘act which I 
have read, it was truly the play of Hamlet with 


| the part of Hamlet left out: 


“This convention, for and in behalf of the people inhab- | 


iting this State, do accept the propositions offered by the 
act of Congress under which they are assembled.”’ 

Leaving out the propositions alluded to. 

“The convention, for and in behalf of the people inhab- 
iting this State, do ordain, agree, and declare.” 

Then come a number of stars. 

** And this ordinance is hereby declared irrevocable with- 
out the consent of the United States.’’ 

‘* Shame! where is thy blush?’”?” Why, sir, my 
cheeks would burn to cinders if I were to attempt 
to palm off a fraud of this sort on the people that 
I represent. ‘Ine other sentence upon that sub- 
ject. He goes on and says: 


“This act wes declared irrevocable. They agreed to 


led the documents; he told the truth; but || the conditions ofvred to them in the act of Congress, with | 
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reference to the public lands and other subjects, and then 
the act of coming into the Union was declared irreyocabie 
without the consent of the United States.” 

Where and when was the act of coming into 
the Union declared irrevocable without the con- 
sent of the United States? So far from that being 
true, the very first cleuse of the act of Congress 
which authorized the inhabitants to become a 





|| people declares: 


“That the inhabitants of the Territory of Alabama be, 
and they are hereby, authorized to form for themselves a 


| constitution and State government, and to assume such 


name as they may deem proper; and that the said Terri- 
tory, when formed into a State, shall be admitted into the 
Union, upon the same footing with the original States, in 


all respects whatever,”? 

The act of Congress declares that they shall be 
admitted into the Union upon the same footing 
with the original States; and yet he asserts that 


|| they came into the Union with a distinct declara- 


tion that they never should leave it without the con- 
sent of the United States. I dislike to waste the 
time of the Senate—and I consider it a waste of 
time—but I cannot permit such things as these to 
pass unnoticed or unrebuked. Previously to this 
pretended quotation from the act of Congress and 
the ordinance, the Senator from Tennessee uses 
this language: 

** New States may be admitted into this Union, not upon 
an equality, atall; but, new States may be admitted into 
this Union. It being an express grant to admit, the exer. 
cise of a power, I say the Federal Government can exer- 
cise incidents that are necessary and proper to carry the 
admission of States into existence upon such a basis as 
they believe the good of the Government demands. [ am 
not so sure but the admission of a new State is placed 
upon a different ground to what was the admission of 
States coming in originally ratifying the Constitution. As 
the Senator seems to be so familiar with things of this sort, 
{ will refer to the act admitting the State of Alabama.”’ 

Then, here is the clear, undisguised doctrine of 
the Black Republican party, that the right toadmit 
new States into the Union gives to this Federal 
Government the discretion of saying what State 
shall be admitted and what shall not, and impos- 
ing any terms upon the inhabitants of a Territory 
when they come to form their State constitution. 
The Constitution of the United States declares 
that Congress may admit new States into the 
Union, republican in their form of government, 
That is the only qualification; and we of the 
South and the Democracy of the North have, from 


time beyond which the memory of man runneth 
| not to the contrary, advocated the clear constitu- 


tional doctrine that the only question which could 
be asked by this Federal Government was, is the 
constitution republican? Is it slaveholding or 
non-slaveholding, is not the question. But the 
Senator from Tennessee (who, 1 am sorry to 


|| see, has left, for there is much more that 1 wanted 
| him to hear) has now 


lanted himself upon the 
Black Republican platform, and asserts that the 
Federal Government has the right to dictate the 
terms, and, in allowing inhabitants ofa Territory 
to become a State, to dictate to that people what 
sort of government they are to live nade Al- 
though the platform upon which our candidates 
ran at the last election declares the equality of the 


| States as a cardinal doctrine of our creed, he de- 


| nies the equalit 


| with his party, and differin 


son. 


of the States, and asserts that it 
is not contained in the Constitution. 

There is one matter, and one other, possibly 
the only one, that I shall allude to; and I regret 
to do it in the absence of that Senator; but I can- 
not postpone my remarks to another day. Heis 
now here. There is another doctrine that I shall 
now discuss, and it is the monstrous perversion 
that has been made of the political doctrines of a 
distinguished man whose name is dear to every 
one who calls himself a Democrat. Differing 
with himself one 
only time during his long political career, the eye 
of demagogism and of treason has been stead- 
fastly cast on the only spot on that bright lumi- 
nary, and has been closed to the rays of light 
which emanate from it. I allude to Andrew Jack- 
Ile has been held up as an exemplar to us 
by the Black Republican party. He has been 
held up as an exemplar by the abeennse Senator. 


| Nationalism has been charged upon him; and it 


is to remove that stain from his character that I 


| propose to speak. 


General Jackson, a soldier during the Revolu- 
tion, a man who upon the soil of South Carolina 
shed his blood in defense of the rights of the 
States and of the right of the people to self-gov- 


| ernment, removed at an early day to Tennessee. 
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Hie was sent from that State to the American 


THE CON 


Congress as soon as she was admitted into the 1 


Union, and was a member of Congress at the 


termination of the second term of General Wash- | 
ington, when an address was made to the Presi- | 


dent, a portion of which I shall read. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is well to go back. It is sometimes well 
to open the volume of history, and see what it is 
that our ancestors have done, Weems wrote a 
life of Washington. I have often thought it a 
great pity that any other was written. He was 
the Father of his Connity ; he wasa great man; he 
was a good man; but there was a powerful party 
that differed with him as to the character of this 
Government, and the proper mode of administer- 
ing it. As to the mere abstract authority of Gov- 
ernment, this powerful party differed with him. 
John Adams succeeded him, and in carrying out 
the policy of Alexander Hamilton, which had 
been adopted by Washington, he was crushed. 
It is known to every man atall familiar with our 
history that the difference which grew up in the 
Cabinet between Mr. Jefferson on the one side, 
and Alexander Hamilton on the other, caused 
Mr. Jefferson to withdraw from the government. 
W hen his second term had expired, the Congress 
of the United States presented an address to Gen- 
eral Washington, It is very lengthy, and I shall 
read but a sentence or two: 

“And while we entertain a gratefiil conviction that your 
wise, firm, and patriotic administration bas been signally 
conducive to the success of the present form of govern- 
ment, we cannot forbear to express the deep sensations of 


regret with which we contemplate your intended retire- 
ment from office. 

**As no other suitable occasion may occur, we cannot 
suffer the present to pass, without attempting to disclose 


some of the ez:otions which it cannot fail to awaken.” 
* . . * * * - . * * 


‘* May you long enjoy that liberty which is so dear to you, 
and to which your name will ever be so dear! May your 
own virtues and a nation’s prayers obtain the happiest sun- 
shine for the decline of your days, and the choicest of future 
blessings! For our country’s sake, for the sake of repub 
licau liberty, it is onr earnest wish that your example may 
be the guide of your successors; and thus, after being the 
ormament and safeguard of the present age, become the 
patrimony of our descendants.’’— House Journal, Third and 
Fourth Congress, 1793-97, p. 619. 

Mark the words, sir: “‘it is our earnest wish 
that your example may be the guide of your suc- 
cessors.”’ This was voted for by sixty-seven 
members. ‘Twelve voted against it. Against this 
address to General Washington, indorsing the 
policy and politics of his Administration and trust- 
ing his example would be followed by his suc- 
cessors, are to be found the names of Nathaniel 
Macon, of North Carolina; of William B. Giles, 
of Virginia; and of Andrew Jackson, of Tennes- 
see. A Republican at that time, he could not vote 
an indorsement of the policy and politics of the 
administration of the Father of his Country, be- 


cause that policy had not been of the Republican | 


school. 

What was the policy of the Republican school ? 
The year after that, Mr. Jefferson became its 
greatexponent. It is contained in the platform 
upon which the Senator from Tennessee professes 
to stand. It is contained in the Kentucky and 
Virginia resolutions, asserting the sovercignty of 
the States, and their right to judge, at all times, 
for themselves as to the infractions, and of the 
mode and measure of redress. The third Virginia 
resolution, which is now a part of the platform of 
the Democratic party, adopted in 1852 at Balti- 


more, indorsed in 1856 at Cincinnati—the platform | 


upon which the present incumbent was elected, 


the platform upon which the Senator from Ten- | 
nessee professes to stand—that resolution is in || 


these words: 
“That this Assembly doth explicitly and peremptorily 


declare that it views the powers of the Federal Government | 


&s resulting from the compact to which the States are par- 


ties, as limited by the plain semuse and intention of the in- | 


strument constituting that compact, as no further valid than 
they are authorized by the grants enumerated in that eom- 
pact; and that, in case of a deliberate, palpable, and dan- 


| Senator from Tennessee; denied by the Republi- 


gerous exercise of other powers, not granted by the said | 


compact, the States’? — 


Not the people of the United States, nor the | 
people of America, but the States as sovercign | 


parties to the compact— 


> 
‘who are parties thereto, have the right, and are in duty 
bound, to interpose, for arresting the progress of the evil, 
and for maintaining within their respective limits the au- 
thoritics, rights, and liberties appertaining to them.” 
That was the republicanism of that day. It was 
the republicanism of the Republican party. It 


was the republicanism of Jefferson, of Jackson, || 


| 
| 
| Democratic party: 


of Macon, of Giles, and of the great men who || 
rescued the States at that time from destruction | 
by a misconstruction of the Federal compact. || 
The first Kentucky resolution is in these words: 


“ Resolved, That the several States composing the Uni- | 
ted States ot America are not united on the principle of | 
unlimited submission to their General Government; but | 
that by compact, under the style and title of a Constitu- 
tion for the United States, and of amendments thereto, they | 
constituted a General Government for special purposes, | 
delegated to that Government certain definite powers, re- | 
serving, each State to itself, the residuary mass of right to | 
their own self-government”? — | 


To their own self-government was the residuary | 
mass reserved—a right which is denied by the 


can party; denied by nationalism, from the or- 
ganization of the Government to the present time, 


‘and that whensoever the General Government assumes 
undelegated powers, its acts are unauthoritative, void, an 
of no force ; that to this compact each State acceded as 
State, aud is an integral party.”’ . 

That is the doctrine that the Tennessee Sena- || 
tor has avowed in his pretended support of the 


““ 


pearance— 
! 


= 


“ That this Government, created by this compact, was not || 
made the exclusive or final judge of the extent ofthe powers | 
delegated to itself, since that would have made its disere- || 
tion, and not the Constitution, the measure of its powers; | 

but that, as in all other cases of compact among parties hav- || 
ing no common judge, each party has an equal right to judge || 
for itself, as well of infractions as of the mode and measure || 
of redress.”’ 


The Senator, in his celebrated 19th of Decem- 
ber, 1860, speech, to which he has alluded, thought | 
that he had discovered the true intent and mean- | 

He referred to | 

| 

* States,’? and that meant all the States; and, | 
therefore, when all the States declared that the | 
compact was violated, of course that declaration | 
would be final and binding against the Federal | 


| 
| Government. But, without stopping to criticise | 
acomment of that sort, I ask him if he finds || 


|| when either the 


| of despotisin, since the discretion of those who administer | 


| remedies: nullification applying to the act of the | 


‘**States’’ here? ‘This is also a part of the plat- 
form that he professes to stand upon: 


* But that, as in all other cases of compact among par- 
ties having no common judge, each party has an equal | 


right to judge for itself,as well of infractions as of the mode-} | 


and measure of redress.”’ 


The word *‘ nullification *? seems to have ex- | 
cited his ire. He does not draw the distinction 
between nullification and secession. Those who 


have read the Constitution, and understand it, || 
| know that there is a difference between the two | 


agent, the Federal Government; and secession to 
the parties, the States, by separating from them 
or their agent have violated the 
compact. But | shall not go into any discussion 
of the question, I merely wanted to draw the 
attention of the Senator, if he will listen, to the | 
origin of this word nullification. In the Ken. | 
tucky resolutions of 1799, which were adopted 

by the Legislature of Kentucky for the purpose 








of explaining and making explicit their meaning || 


og 


in the resolutions of 1798, 
paragraph: 

“That the principle and construction contended for by 
sundry of the State Legislatures,”’— 


find the following | 
| 
The same principle contended for by the Sen- | 
| 
| 


ator from Tennessee— 


‘that the General Government is the exclusive judge of 
the extent of the powers delegated to it, stops nothing short 


the Government, and not the Constitution, would be the 
measure of their powers; that the several States who | 
formed that instrument, being sovereign and independent, | 
have the unquestionable right to judge of the infraction ; 
and that a nullification by those sovereignties of all un- 
thorized acts dove ander color of that instrument is the 
rightful remeay.”’ 


That was the doctrine in Kentucky in 1799, || 


going a stone’s throw beyond the right of seces- 
sion, and asserting that a State may remain in the 
Union, and in the Union may deny the right to 
the Federal Government of enforcing any law | 
which she in her sovereign capacity has declared | 
unconstitutional and unwarranted by the com- | 
pact. Now, sir, as to the author of the doctrine | 
of nullification and secession, designated as syn- | 
onymous terms by the Senator from Tennessee, 
a also designated as the prolific mother of all | 
heresies and sins. The Senator from Tennessce | 
1 





read with much approbation yesterday from an 
editorial of she Richmond Enquirer, as containing 


RESSIONAL GLOBE. 





|| to which he belongs or professes to belong 


| 


| 





| 
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the true doctrine. It is the first time in my life 
that I have ever known any one on the floor of 
the Senate or elsewhere to take the editorial of a 
|| newspaper published nearly half a century ago, 


and bring it as a test of political orthodoxy or as 
a proper exposition of the doctrines of the party 
es , : £, or as 
any authority in settling disputed constitational 
points; and yet the Senator rose here with an air 
of triamph, and, somebody or other having fur. 
nished him with an old copy of the Richmond 
Enquirer, he read it as orthodox. Would to God 
that he had the former numbers of that paper and 
would peruse them. The denunciations of the 
Hartford convention were one thing; strong lan- 
guage, written under a moment of excitement, in 
reference to the treasonable purposes of those men 
was one thing; their deliberate enunciation of the 
constitutional doctrine is quite another. During 
the war with Great Britain—a war brought on in 
defense of New England commerce and New Eng- 
land seamen, denying the right of search and pro- 
tecting that section from the aggressions of the 
British Government—the treacherously and per- 
fidiously assembled at Hartford, and, it is said, 
proposed, or were prepared to propose, terms of 
alliance with the British Governnient, while we 
were at war with them. While 1 do not deny the 
right of any State at any time to secede from the 
Union, to revoke the ratification of the treaty 
which binds her to the other States; while | say 
itis a clear legal right under the law of nations, 


’ 


| resulting from the compact,a clear constitutional 


right resulting from the character of the ratifica- 
tions of at least three of the States of this Union; 
while I do not deny that any State may, at any 
time and under any circumstances, with or with- 
out cause, withdraw from the Union, | do say 
that if, when this Government is engaged in war, 
any one of the States withdraws from the Union, 
and affiliates and enters into an alliance with a 
nation with which we are at war, she must share 
the destiny of her allies. And so the Senator from 
Tennessee will find as to himself. When a war 
of sections is going on,and when we are striking 
for the right, when he secedes from the people 
whom he misrepresents, and enters into an alli- 
ance with Black Republicanism, he will find that 
it is a casus belli at home. 

But, sir, while it would be a cause of war, it 
would be nothing else. You might coerce the 
Government; you might declare war against the 
State; you might plow her land with artillery, 
and trample it with cavalry; you might put the 
torch to the house of every private individual; 
you might sack their cities; you might destroy 
their property; you might blot the inhabitants 
from the soil of the State; but you would have to 
call it war, for war it would be. You could not 
tyrannically and hypocritically talk of enforcing 
the laws. When the sovereign power of a State 
that ratifies the Constitution, solemnly, in the 
same manner in which the ratification was made, 
revokes that ratification, as its citizens were bound 
by its act of ratification, and became subject to 
the Constitution and treaties and the laws made 
inaccordance with the Constitution, whether they 
assented to it or not, so when that ratification 1s 
revoked, the treaty ceases to be binding between 
that State and the other States, and the citizens 
are released from ail obligation to obey the laws; 
that State is a foreign nation. That is the whole 
law upon the subject. It is the common sense 
upon the subject. You must take one horn or 
the other of the dilemma. Talk of not coercing 
a State, but of enforcing the laws! ‘Take South 
Carolina, for instance. There they have a gov- 
ernment. There is no other government de facto in 


‘that State. There is no other authority there that 


deals with life, or liberty, or property. ‘There !s 
no other power within the limit of that State that 
passes a law that is regarded by anybody, oF 
which anybody dares to observe or obey. 
Weare told le the Senator from Tennessee that 
he is only in favor of enforcing the laws, but \s 
not for coercing the State 1 say that that prope 
sition is not only absurd, but it is cruel. ‘lf the 
people of South Carolina have not the right of 
self-government; if they have not the right to es- 
tablish such a government as they see fit to live 
under; if such a government is established there 
illegally and wrongfully and unconstitationally, 
and this Government intends to enforce its laws 
in derogation of their rights, and in contempt © 
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their asserted sovereignty, the first thing this Gov- i speaking of a different man altogether. 


ernment must do, and the only thing it can do, is 
to send its fleets to their harbors and its armies to 
their fields, to subvert that wrongful, that revolu- 
tionary, that illegal government. Whenthey have 
removed the coercion; when they have crushed 
out that revolutionary power which is coercing 
the people, whether they will or not, to obey its 


behests; when they have done that, and leftevery || 


j 


| 

I was 
speaking of the immortal Jackson; of what were 
| his politics; and what were his political opinions. 
| | was attempting to remove the slander which 


|| nationalism now attempts to put upon his char- 


| 
' 


individual in South Carolina to obey the laws of | 


this Government or not, as he sees fit, then they 
may punish him, if-he disobeys. But I say it is 
a monstrous cruelty to allow a government that 


you call wrongful, and revolutionary and illegal, 
which government is now dealing as it pleases | 


with the lives, with the liberties, with the prop- 
erty of every man, woman, and child within the 
limits of that State—to leave that government in 
full power; and then say, if the individuals there 
that are under that power do not obey your laws, 
you will hang, draw, and quarter them. Remove 
the coercion; give them the right of volition; and 
when you have done that, then you may, with 
propriety and without cruelty, attempt to enforce 
your laws; but to say that you will not use co- 
ercion against a State—that you will leave this 
government there in full power to confiscate every 
man’s property, deprive him of his liberty, put 
him into the pillory or the penitentiary, or exe- 


cute him under the gibbet, if he does not obey | 
that form of government—to leave that govern- 


ment in full force to deal thus with every man in 
the State; and yet say you will confiscate, you 


will deprive of liberty, you will deprive of life 


every individual who does not obey your laws, is, | 


as I said before, a monstrous cruelty and an out- 
rage. Call things by theirright names. Say you 
are going to coerce, If you intend to do it; say that 
you are going to stop that government; say that 
you are going to establish another government 
there, and do it in the only way you can—by 
force of arms. 


Let the Senator from Tennessee go and follow | 


the bloody banner if he desires it. But he tells 
us he is a man of peace; he never had any inten- 
tion to invade South Carolina. I never believed 
he had. 


There is another fable of A2sop’s that he possibly 


has read The was a certain man who, after the | 
fighting was over, was taken prisoner. He asked | 


to be treated with mercy. 
nothing. They asked him what he was doing 
there? He said he had been blowing a horn; he 
was a trumpeter; and they took him out and ex- 
ecuted him. He had created all the confusion; 
he had been egging others en; but had taken no 
part in it himself. Thus the Senator from Ten- 
hessee is egging on the Black Republicans, declar- 
ing that the people of Tennessee will submit to 
the iron rule of despotism; urging and advising 
that the cotton States shall be crushed, that blood 
shall flow, that our fields shall be enriched with 
human flesh and whitened with human bones. 
That is what he advises; and yet he is a peace 
man: 5 

It is very easy for bystanders to make obser- 
vations. It is very easy to get up here in the Sen- 
ate and talk about enforcing the laws. It is quite 
a different thing to undertake the enforcement 
yourself; a work that I apprehend the Senator 
from Tennessee speaks truly whea he says he will 
never undertake. 

He alluded to Shakspeare yesterday. There 
was another paragraph or scene that he might well 
have quoted, had he been disposed. 1 recollect 
that the gallant Hotspur, speaking to his king as 
‘o the delivery of his prisoners, said he * an- 
swered indifferently, he knew not what, for he 
was mad to see a popinjay discourse 
“Of guns, and drums, and wounds (God save the mark !)”’ 

* * * * * + * * * a 


He said he had done 


“ And that it was great pity, so it was, 
That viiiainous saltpeter should be digg’d 
Ont of the bowels of the harmless earth, 
Which many a good ‘ fat’ fellow had destroy’d 
So cowardly ; aud, but for these vile guus, 
He would himself have been a soldier.”’ 


I have been led into a digression, sir. I was 


00 


He alluded to Hsop’s fables yesterday. | 








| acter. 
| March, 1832, says: 
‘““NvturicaTion—An Error Correctep.—We have 
come before the public to correct an error into which we 
have betrayed them. Some of the politicians of South Car- 
Olina had maintained the opinion that Mr. Jefferson was 
not only the friend, but the father, of the doctrine of nulli- 
fication ; and their principal argument was, that he was the 
author of the Kentucky resolutions of 1799, as well as those 
of 1798; and that in those of 1799 is to be found the mem- 
orable passage, that ‘ the several States,’ &c. 

** We had a great curiosity to ascertain the truth of this 
opinion.”? * 2 $ ‘© We have now to state 


linians right, as to Mr. Jefferson’s opinions. 


other articles, contains two copies in his own handwriting, 


| that appear to have been the originals of the Kentucky res- 
| Olutions.”’ 


| Now, if the Senator wishes to denounce seces- 
| sion and nullification eo nomine, let him go back 
and denounce Jefferson; let him denounce Jack- 
| 

nessee Democracy in the face, and see whether 
they Will content themselves with riddling his 
effigy. General Jackson approved of the doctrine 
of nullification in 1798. Was he a Republican in 
those days? Let us see. I will read the record. 
Dr. William Dickson, September 1, 1801, was a 
candidate for Congress, in the district in which 
General Jackson lived. I have gone into detail 
to show what was the doctrine of the Republican 
party. The Kentucky resolutions of 1798 and 
1799, were the doctrines of the Republican party, 


and the Virginia resolutions of 1798 and the Vir- | 


ginia report of 1799, were also the doctrines of that 


party. Mr. Jefferson was its great head. Upon 
those doctrines he had been voted for. As the | 


exponent and the author of those doctrines, he 
had been elected. On the Ist day of September, 
of 1801, Dr. Dickson was the candidate for Con- 
gress in Tennessee. General Andrew Jackson 
says to ham that he believes that any citizen who 
does obtain the suffrages of the freemen of Ten- 
nessee, ** must be a Republican, and in politics, 
like Cesar’s wife, not only chaste, but unsus- 
pected ;’’ and therefore he propounds these inter- 
rogatories to this candidate: 


**Have you always been an admirer of State author- 
ities??? 





Not of the Union, but of the State authorities: 


** Are you now, and have you always been, an admirer 
of the Constitution of the United States, friendly to its ad- 





instrument, and banishing the dangerous doctrine of impli- 
eation? 


* Have you always been, and are you now, opposed to || 


standing armies in time of peace ?”? 


Or would you like to coéperate with Mr. Joseph 
Holt and the commander-in-chief, the lieutenant 
general, in collecting standing armies and plant- 
ing frowning batteries upon the Capitol of the 
country? 

** And, last'y, are you a real Republican in principle, and 
Will you be a Republican in practice ?”’ 

These were the searching questions which An- 
drew Jackson, on the Ist day of September, 1801, 
propounded to acandidate who offered his services 
to the Democracy of Tennessee, and an explicit 
answer to which he demanded. I have shown 
that General Jackson voted against an address 
approving of General Washington’s administra- 
tion, and hoping that General Washington’s ex- 
ample would be followed by his successors. I 
have shown that, in a few years afterwards, in 
1801, he objected to Mr. Dickson, because he 
doubted whether he was a Republican. I have 
shown what the Republican doctrine was; that it 
was not onlf secession, but nullification. I go 
on In 1831 General Jackson entertained the same 
views, notas explicitly expressed; but those who 
will listen to me will see. The Senate of the United 
States had inquired for information as to whether 
the provisions of the act **to regulate the inter- 





The Richmond Enquirer of the 13th of | 


our conviction that we were wrong, and the South Caro- | 


Asimall man- | 
uscript book has been found among his papers, which, with | 


son, if he dare, and go back and look that Ten- | 


ministration, agreeable to the true literal’ meaning of the | 





en ne 
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| : : ; : A 
| on the frontiers’ had been complied with, and if 
| they had not, asking the reasons for the non-com- 
| pliance; and to this, President Jackson answered: 

“The Indians, thus situated, cannot be regarded in any 
other light than as members of a foreign Government, or 
that of a State within whose chartered limits they reside. 
If in the former, the ordinary legislation in relation to them 
is not warranted by the Constitution, which was established 
for the benefit of our own, not of a foreign people. If in 
the latter, then, like other citizens or people resident within 
the limits of the States, they are subject to their jurisdic- 
tion and control. To maintain a contrary doctrine, and to 
require the Executive to maintain it by the employment of 
military force, would be to place in his hands a power to 
make war upon the rights of the States and the liberties of 
the country—a power which should be placed in the hands 
of no individual.”’ 


Pretty good, strong Republican, State-rights 
doctrine, such as was adopted and endorsed at 
Baltimore, in 1852, and at Cincinnati, in 1856, 
such as the Senator from Tennessee has been 
professing to live up to from that day to this. It 
1s well known to the Senate, if not to the Senator, 
that in 1830a great debate sprung up on some reso- 
lutions introduced by Mr. Foot, of Connecticut, 
and which is alluded to generally as the debate 
upon Foot’s resolutions. He who has been called 
**the God-like,’’ and by some ‘the great ex- 
pounder of the Constitution,’’ Daniel Webster, 
on that occasion advocated the doctrines which 
the Tennessee Senator now advocates; and Rob- 
ert Y. Hayne, of South Carolina, advocated the 
doctrines of Kentucky and Virginia. It is use- 
less to read from his speech, because it is known 
to every one what his views were. He advocated 
to the extremest point the right of State sover- 
eignty and State interposition. Subsequently to 
that time there was a dispute—it was after the 
issue of the proclamation—as to what General 
Jackson’s real views were. Mr. Daniel, of Ken- 
tucky, in the House of Representatives rose and 
stated that General Jackson had indorsed, but two 
years before, the principles announced by Robert 
Y. Hayne, of South Carolina, in that speech of 
his which contained the doctrine of secession 
and nullification. Mr. Bell, of Tennessee, who at 
that early day had turned Nationalist, seemed to 
doubt it. I will read what was said. Mr. Danie! 
declared: 

“The doctrines advocated by Mr. Hayne, as well as the 
mode in which they were advocated, had at that time met 
with the approbation of the President, as expressed in di- 
rect terms in a Jetter from him to Mr. Hayne, The terms 
employed were as strong as language could afford. They 


were to the effect that the speech contained an exposition 
of the true principles of republicanism?’ — 


** Republicanism”? was a word that Old Hick- 
ory was very fond of— 


“and that it should be bound up and placed in his library 
along with the works of Thomas Jefferson. 

“ Mr. Beux, of Tennessee, here rose in bis place and in- 
quired of Mr. Danie. whether he had a personal knowledge 
of the President’s approval of those principles, and of his 
commendation of Mr. Hayne’s speech. 

** Before Mr. Danigx could reply, 

“Mr. Carson, of North Carolina, rose with much ear 
nestness, and said: ‘1, from my personal knowledge, can 
| declare that such is the fact. The President expressed his 

approbation of that speech to me in person.’ 

“Mr. Beuy and Mr. Carson having resumed their seats, 

‘Mr. Daniex proceeded, and said what he knew of the 
President’s opinions on this subject was from documents 
eimauating from the President’s own pen ; from the various 
statements of gentlemen whose veracity could not be im- 
peached, independent of a host of corroborating cireum- 
stances,’’— Congressional Debates, vol. 9, part 2, p. 1886. 


Then, in 1830, General Jackson still advocated 
the doctrine of the Republican party of 1798 and 
1799; and how did his friends stand on that occa- 
sion? [ suppose no one will doubt that Thomas 
H. Benton was at that time a pretty fairexponent 
of Jackson’s views. In the debate on Foot’s res- 
olutions, Mr. Benton said: 


“T resume my speech [said Mr. B.} atthe point at which 
it was suspended when I gave way to the natural and laud 
able impatience of the Senator from South Carolina, who 
sits on the right, [Mr. Hayne,) to vindicate himself, his 
State, and the South, from what appeared to me to be a 
most gratuitous aggression. Well and nobly has he done 
it. Muchas he had done before, to establish his reputation 
asan orator, a statesman, a patriot, and a gallant son of the 
South, the efforts of these days eclipse and surpass the 
whole. ‘They will be an era in his senatorial career which 
his friends and his country will mark and remember, and 
look back upon with pride and exuitation.””— Congressional 


=r 





course with the Indian tribes and to preserve peace || Debates, vol. 6, part 1, p. 102. 
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The attack alluded to was the attack of Web- 
ster. Mr. Hayne rose to reply to it, and Benton 
gave way; and afterwards, in the language I have 
just read, indorsed what Robert Y. Hayne said 
then in the defense of the doctrine of secession 
and nullification. In 1830, Felix Grundy was a 
Senator from Tennessee, the intimate friend of 
Jackson, his exponent, and, I would say, if it 





were not that it might convey an idea that was | 
not complimentary to him, that he was the mouth- | 


piece of Jackson, 
what Felix Grundy then said, Andrew Jackson 
then approved. 
in reply to Mr. Webster, and in support of Mr. 
Hayne, Mr. Grundy used this language: 

** What, then, is to be done if Congress pass an act be- 
yond the limits of its constitutional powers, and it is found 
to operate oppressively—say upon \ irginia? I name this 
old, leading, champion State, for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing my argument more clearly. Shall Virginia submit? 
No, She is oppressed—unconstitutionally oppressed. ‘The 
General Government has declared, in all its departments, 
that the act is binding. 
a different opinjon. Has she no right to say to the General 
Government, ** We did not give up this power which you 
lave exercised ?”? May she not say, “It is an authority 
you have usurped?” Sach language has been held—it was 
done by Virginia and Kentucky, by their resolutions of 
1798 and 1799; and it produced the desired effect. Those 
Whotiad exercised unconstitutional powers were put down, 
and the administration of Mr, Jetferson succeeded. This 
was an appeal to the intelligence and patriotism of the 
nation, to correct the evil through the medium of the elect- 
ive franchise. lt prevailed, and will always prevail, un- 
less an interest exist in the majority at variance with the 
interest of the minority. When that is the case, it may 
happen that a sense of justice will be too weak to produce 
a repeal of the unconstitutional measure. What then? 
Shall Virginia throw herself out of the Union? No. One 
set of agents employed to act in the Federal Government 
have asserted their authority and jurisdiction over certain 
subjects, and they insist on the right todo so. Another, 
acting In the States, insist that the agents of the General 
Government have transcended their authority, ingratted 
on the Constitution provisions not originally contained in 
it, and are exercising the reserved powers of the State. It 
becomes a mere dispute among agents ; the employers, the 
masters, the real sovereigns, have not decided it. In this 
state of things, shall Virginia submit to be despoiled of her 
sovereignty? Sir, she will not, by tame submission, sur- 
render her high political character and preéiminence ; rather 
than do this, her Madisons and Monroes would forget their 
years, and mingle again in political strife ; her Giles would 


No Tennesseean doubts that, | 


In 1830, on Foot’s resolutions, | 


The Legislature of Virginia is of | 


lay aside the crutches of decrepitude ; and the gentleman | 


trom Maine {Mr. Holmes} would again hear the keen, cut 





States, leaving out the proclamation entirely, I 


come down to the last year of his administration. 
He issued a farewell address; and in that docu- 
ment, upon which he based his reputation with 
posterity, he used this language: 

“But the Constitution cannot be maintained, nor the 
Union preserved, in opposition to public feeling, by the 
mere exertion of the coercive powers confided to the Gen- 
eral Government. The foundations must be laid in the 
affections of the people ; in the security it gives tolife, lib- 
erty, character, and property, in every quarter of the coun- 
try, and in the fraternal attachments which the citizens of 
the several States bear to one another as members of one 
political family, mutually contributing to promote the hap- 
piness of each other. Hence, the citizens of every State 


| should studiously avoid everything calculated to wound the 


| people of other States to cast odium upon their institutions, | 


sensibility or offend the just pride of the people of other 
States; and they should frown upon any proceedings within 
their own borders likely to disturb the tranquillity of their 
political brethren in other portions of the Union. In a 
country so extensive as the United States, and with pur- 
suits so varied, the internal regulations of the several States 
must frequently differ from one another in important par- 
ticulars; and this difference is unavoidably increased by 
the varying principles upon which the American colonies 
were originally planted—principles which had taken deep 


therefore, of necessity, influencing their policy since they 
became free and independent States, But each State has 
the unquestionable right to regulate its own internal con- 
cerns according to its own pleasure; and while it does notin- 
terfere with the rights of the people of other States, or the 
rights of the Union, every State must be the sole judge of 
the measures proper to secure the safety of its citizens, and 
promote their happiness; and all efforts on the part of the 


and all measures calculated to distarb their rights of prop- 
erty, or to put in jeopardy their peace and internal tran- 
guillity, are in direct opposition to the spirit in wich the 
Union was formed, and must endanger its safety.’ 

He says further: 

“ From the extent of our country, its diversified interests, 


different pursuits, and different habits, it is too obvious for | 


argument that a single consolidated Government would be 
wholly inadequate to watch over and protect its interests ; 





and every friend of our free institutions should be always | 


prepared to maintain, unimpaired and in full vigor, the | 


rights and sovereignty of the States, and to confine the ac- 
tion of the General Government stricUly to the sphere of its 


| appropriate duties.” 


ting voice of the Roanoke orator, dividing and separating || 


even unto the joints and marrow. 
“If } am to understand any Senator as saying that a State 


Legislature can wullify and make void an act of Congress | 


80 far as to prevent its operation within her limits, | dis 

sent from him. The Federal Constitution was not received 
or adopted by the Legislatures of the States; the members 
ore not elected for such high purposes. The ambition ofa 
few aspiring men might mislead the Legislature when 
called upon to act suddenly and unexpectedly. Let the 
injured and oppressed State, then, assume its highest politi 

cal attitude—a convention in the State, for the purpose of 
deeiding whether the great fundamental law which unites 
and binds the States together, has been violated, by Con 

gress having exercised powers reserved to the States, and 
not delegated to the General Government. Ifa false clamor 
has been raised, this measure will put itdown. In every 
State there isa division among politicians, and the minor- 
ity is only waiting foran opportunity to put the majority 


in the wrong. The people, being called upon to act in this | 


solemn manner, will put the whole intelligence of the com 
munity into action. 
well-iried friends of the country will be called into the pub- 
lie service. Such men will not lightly pronounce an act of 
Congress unconstitutional and void. But, should they upon 
full consideration so declare, how will the question then 
stand? Ifthe State possesses the power to act, as I have 
shown, the necessary consequence is that the act of Con- 
gress must cease to operate in the State, and Congress 
must acquiesce, by abandoning the power, or obtain an 
express grant from the great source from which all the 
powers are drawn, The General Government would have 
no right to use force. It would be a glaring absurdity to 
suppose that the State had the right to judge of the consti- 
tutionality of an act of the General Government, and at the 
same Lime to say that Congress bad the rignt to enforce a 
submission to the act. This would involve a palpable con- 
tradiction.’*— Congressional Debates, vol. 6, part 1, p. 213. 

lt will be seen from that, that Felix Grundy 
advocated then, to the fullest extent, the doctrine of 
nullification, odious as it now is to the Senator 
from Tennessee. He was then the Senator from 
that State. The Senator from Tennessee who is 
now here said in terms of compliment and kind- 
ness to the Virginia Senators yesterday, that he 
preferred referring to the opinions of the great 
men of Virginia of the olden time. I will not 
return the compliment by drawing a contrast be- 
tween Grundy, the great Senator from Tennessee, 
and himself. These were the doctrines that the 
Tennessee Senator in 1830 entertained. The world 
knows what the Senator who at present repre- 
sents that State advocates. 

Now, sir, with this testimony as to General 


Jackson’s views of the organization of our Gov- 


The aged, the wise, the experienced, | 
ce > 





| by the Tennessee Senator. 


This is the last exposition that we have of Gen- 
eral Jackson’s views. Beginning in the year 1797, 
and from that time continuously, until the year in 
which he passed from public lite, we have an un- 
broken chain of evidence that he was a Republi- 
can according to the doctrines set forth in the 
Kentucky resolutions, saving and excepting one 
single document that he ever signed, and that was 
the proclamation. Yet this single isolated paper is 
now seized upon by Black Republicanism, an: 
by the Senator from Tennessee; and every doc- 
ument, every speech,every letter in his life is 
ignored, and the name of Jackson is here held up 
in order to give respectability to the doctrines of 
parties who are for trampling the Constitution of 
the country under foot, and denying to the peo- 
ple of these sovereign States the right of self-gov- 
ernment. I pledged myself to rescue the name of 
that great man from the slanders which have been 
uttered againstit,and I have redeemed that pledge. 

Mr. President, a great deal of use has been made 
of the name of Mr. Madison. He has been quoted 
He has been quoted 
as authority for this being a consolidated Govern- 
ment. Let me read what he said in the thirty- 
ninth number of the Federalist, a paper which was 
written in ordér to make the Constitution accept- 
able to the people of the different States; and it is 
well that the authority of that paper, or book, as 
it now is, should be well understood. When the 
convention drafted the Constitution, and submit- 
ted it to the different States for their ratification, 
it was not acceptable to a very large number of 
the people of the United States. ‘There was the 
immortal Henry, who a the ratification by 
Virginia to the bitter end. 
some of the most patriotic, some of the purest 
men in the different States opposed it, because 
they suspected—to use the language of John Ran- 
dolph, of Roanoke—that there was * poison under 
its wing;”’ that, by construction, powers would be 
assumed by the Federal Government which had 
never been intended to be delegated. Under these 
circumstances, three distinguished men wrote a 
series of articles anonymously—Mr. Jay, Mr. 
Hamilton,and Mr. Madison. ‘These newspaper 
articles were circulated through the country. Any 
one who will take up the Federalist, and read it 
from beginning to end, will see that they were 
adapted to their particular localities. Wherever 
there was opposition to the Constitution on a par- 


Some of the wisest, | 
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3 ,and that 
matter was discussed; and there being a Sa 


rights feeling throughout the entire country, the 
federative character was held up prominently to 
view, and the idea of there being nationalism in 
the Constitution was denounced everywhere. Mr 
Madison wrote, in the thirty-ninth number of the 
Federalist, these words: 

** On examining the first relation, it appears, on one hand 
that the Constitution is to be founded on the assent and 
ratification of the people of America, given by deputies 
elected for the special purpose ; but on the other, that this 
assent and ratification is to be given by the people, not as 
individuals composing one entire nation, but as composing 
the distinct and independent States to which they respect- 
ively belong.”’ 

And, because I have said that, my face has been 
laughed in here time and again; because I have 
said that there was no such nation as the people 
of America; that there were no such people as the 
people of America; that there were no citizens of 
any such single political community; that a man 
could not be a citizen of the United States, for the 


| simple reason that it is impossible for one to be q 
| root in their social relations before the Revolution, and || 


citizen of a country that has no existence. The 
conclusion is perfectly satisfactory to me, however 
absurd it may seem to others, that as there is yo 
such politicalcommunity as the people of the Unj- 
ted States, it is impossible that there can be any 
citizen of the United States; but they are citizers 
of the several States. This is the language of Mr, 
Madison, when he was writing thisarticle to make 
it acceptable to the people of Virginia: 

** This assent and ratification is to be given by the people, 
not as individuals composing one entire nation, but as com- 
posing the distinct and independent States to whicti they 
respectively belong. It is to be the assent and ratification 
of the several States, derived from the supreme authority 
in each State—the authority of the people themselves, 
The act, therefore, establishing the Constitution, wil! not 


| be a national, but a Federal act. 


“That it will be a Federal and not a national act, as 
these terms are understood by the objectors, the act of the 
people, as forming so many independent States, not as 
forming one aggregate nation, is obvious from this single 
consideration, that it is to result neither from the decision 
of a majority of the people of the Union, nor from a ma- 
jority of the States. It must result from the wnanimous as- 
sent of the several States that are parties to it, differing no 
otherwise from their ordinary assent than in its being ex- 
pressed, not by the legislative authority, but by that of the 
people themselves.”’ 


Such was the doctrine of Madison when he 
wrote to make this Constitution acceptable to the 
people of Virginia. But further: Mr. Madison, 
in the Virginia convention, when the Constitution 


| was assailed, and it was declared that it would 


form a nation, would obliterate State \ines, and 
practically abolish State governments, rose and 


| said: 


‘Who are parties to it? [the Constitution.] The peo- 
ple; but not the people as composing one great borly, butthe 
people as composing thirteen sovereignties. Were it, as 
the gentleman asserts, a consolidated Government, the 
assent of a majority of the people would be sufficient tor its 
establishment; and as a majority have adopted it already, 
the remaining States would be bound by the act of the ma- 
jority, even it they unanimously reprobate it. Were itsuch 
a Government as is suggested, it would be now binding on 
the people of this State, without having had the privilege 
of deliberating upon it. But, sir, no State is bound by it, as 
it is, without its own consent.’°—Elliot’s Debates, vol. 3, 
p. 94. 

So muchas to the character of the Government. 
Now as to the question of secession, and the wi- 
derstanding at the ratification of Virginia. In this 
same Virginia’ convention, Mr. James Madison, 
being a member, used this language as to the dis- 
tinct right of secession. I quote from Elliot's 
Debates, vol. 3, p. 414: 

“An observation fell from a gentleman on the same side 
with myself, which deserves to be attended to, If we be 
dissatisfied with the national Government, if we should 
choose to renounce it, this is an additional safeguard to 
our defense.” 

se ss 

How “an additional safeguard to our defense ‘ 
One of the members of the convention had ex- 
pressed the idea that they could renounce It a 
any time—a gentleman on the same side as him- 
self, arguing in favor of the ratification. Mr. 
Madison says: yes, I concur; and it is an addi- 
tional reason for our ratification, because if we 
become dissatisfied with the Constitution in its 
practical operations and bearing, we can renounce 
it when we see fit. 

Now, Mr. President, there is one rule of con- 
struing all written instruments, that is invariable. 
It is not the opinion of the party who draws the 
; Me . 
instrument, but the opinion of those who sign |; 
that governs; and if you can ascertain the under- 
standing of the States when they came to rauly 
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that the Constitution, their understanding will contro! a co apd Aba ee ae tone ee | everywhere wherever the Federal flag floats or the ui 
tate- all of those provisions in which the meaning Is || happiness.” Federal Government has jurisdiction? Yet that ie 

» the jatentor doubtful. Here, then, in Virginia, in her || S Tnited S h ot resolution was voted for by me; was voted for by re 
'y to convention, when she was aboutto ratify the Con- | No people of the United tates t amie Ne' || the Senator from Oregon; was voted for by every 1 
m in iitution, we find in the debates that Mr. Madison || people of New York in CONVENED, HPee lex ae | Senator on this side; it was even voted for by the yes 
Mr. not only denied that there was any such people | themselves, declared that all poperssene oe Senator from Tennessee. He rises here now, and 
f the as the people of the United States, but he asserted | from the people, may be nae pi arose Ww n= || charges us with having voted against the doctrine 

unqualifiedly that there was a right of secession; || ever It becomes necessary for os ene | of protection to property, He says that he sup- 

hand, ‘ not only a right of secession, but that that right, Then, sir, in addition to the great right ie 11 te | ported our candidates for the Presidency and Vice 
t and ; being inherent in the people, removed a question || secured by the seven years’ war, the ns Tecan e | Presidency; that he ignored all charges of disu- 

— of anxiety, and was an additional reason why it || °° ernment, set vorth werent mas _ ai ea || nlonism. W hat was the doctrine on which these 
ot ee should be ratified. | tion of Independence, w e have irginia, we God candidates ran? The second plank in the platform 
sing The Senator went into alearned discussion yes- | New York, we have Rhode Island, Which ratifie |, is in these words: : 
ie | terday asto the ratification of Virginia, and com- || i precisely the same terms as New York,declar- || <yyat it ts the duty of the Federal Government, in all beg 

mented upon the terms. I shall be very brief in || IDEs when they became parties to this compact, || its departments, to protect, When necessary, the rights of a 

been yticing that. What was her ratification? \ that they had the right to resume or reassume the || persons and property in the Perritories, and wherever else - a 
have We. the delegates of the people of Virginia, duly elect- || powers derived from them, whenever they should || its constitutional authority extends.” * 
ople . ed.”? Ke-, « do, in the name and in behalf of the people of || be perverted to their injury or oppression, or || Both upon the land and upon the sea, it is the ean 
S the : Virginia, declare and make Known that the powers granted whenever that course should be necessary to their | duty of the Federal Government to protect prop- it 

not fr he Commutation, ing dea rom the goons OF happiness, “I dilfer from the Senator froin Vit~ | erty of every species, laveras well ts other prop 2 
man the same shall be perverted to their injury or oppression.”” || 81018 {Mr. Hunrer] in declaring, as he did the erty. The Republican party denied this right; 

r the Now, sir, let us look at the language; let us || other day, that secession was not a constitutional they said that slaves were not property, and 3 
bea look at the circumstances. Who were speaking? \| right, but a right derivable from the very nature || wherever the Federal Government had jurisdic- ‘y 
The The peaple of Virginia. Who were alluded to? || of the compact itself, I say that it is derivable || tion they had the right, and they would exercise ; 

eee The people of Virginia and the people of the other || ten . the a mans ane de~ || the right, to confiscate that species of property, a 

Is no States. Why did they use the term ‘ United || rivable from the Constitution; Nee) aa ae because man cannot own property in man. We : 
Uni- States??? Because the powers herein delegated be- | ties come to sign an agreement, if any one of them | asserted the converse of the proposition; we went €) 

aay ing derived from the people of the States united by 1 specifies -r additional stipulation, and = eh | into the fight with our Oe F 

Zens this instrument, it was proper that the fact should | mitted to sign W ith that stipulation, it 1S as mue 1 | brightly blazoned upon our banner. Vv e suffered 

’ Mr. be made patent. The powers of the Government || ® Patt of the compact as if it were written in the || a defeat, but it was in aglorious cause. We were 

make were not derived from the people of Virginia alone. || body of it; and it inures, not only to his benefit, || charged then, by the Opposition, with having done 

The powers were derived from the people of the 1] but to the benefit ot every individual who had precisely what the Senator from Tennessee now 

eople, different States, the States united. They were || either previously signed, or who subsequently || charges, that in our vote upon the Brown resolu- 

scm derived from all the States that came into the com- || signed it. b “ata tions we voted against these principles, [ showed 

oy yact. Hence the propriety of that language; and || rhe Senator from Tennessee yesterday said, || from the record that the resolution which was in- 

hority foe derived from the people of the different that, admitting all this to be 80, South Carolina || troduced by Mr. Brown, was offered asa sub- ae 

elves. united States, or States united, then they go on | —against which State he seems to have special \) stitute for the resolutions which I have read, in- ee 

il! not and declare that they may be resumed ‘by them.” | spite—cannot claim it, because she ratified the \| troduced by Mr. Davis. The vote was between 

hie By whom? By those from whom they were de- | Constitution before Virginia, New York, and || the two resolutions. I preferred that introduced 

of the rived. Who were they derived from? From the || Rhode Island did. Had he been a lawyer, he |) by Mr. Davis, and therefore voted for that. That 

ot as people of America? ‘There was no such people. || © ould have known that the Constitution stood || prevailed over the other; and there never was a or, 

single But from the people of the different States, par- subject to amendment, by ratification, until the || vote taken on the Brown resolution itself, and 

ae ties to the compact. Why was the word ‘re- | last party signed it; that whenever one party— || nobody ever voted against it. 

saree. sume” used? Whatis the meaning of “ resume?” || the thirty-fourth State that came in the other ~ || _ As to the resolution introduced by the Senator 

ing no Every man who speaks English knows the mean- || —8me to ratty that Constitution, she was ad- || from North Carolina, (Mr. Cuineman,] with the 

ng ex- inzof the word **resume.’? It means “to take back || Mitted with any addititional qualification, and it || amendment by the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. 

sit that which has already been given by you.’’ Had | would be a part of the compact, and inure not to || Brown,] the one asserting that the necessity then 

they meant that, in the event of this Constitution || her benefit alone, but to the benefit of all the con- |) existed, the other that it did not exist, to legislate 

n he being perverted to the injury and oppression of tracting partes. So much, then, for his consti- | as to the protection of slave property in the ‘Ter- , 

to the the people of the United States, as a single polit- | tutional argument, as he has called it. | ritories, I said, and every other Senator almost 

lison, ical community its powers should pass to them, There is one matter which I explained so fully || on the floor who voted with me said, it was a ‘ 

ution they wou'd have said that in this event, its powers || 0" @ former occasion that I shall not take up the || question of fact and not of principle. I voted 

vould being derived from the people of the different || 4™Me of the Senate by going into any detailed an- || then—so did the Senator from Oregon; so did the 

y and States, may, when they are perverted, be assumed | swer. It is the stale slander that was circulated Senators from Virginia; so did my colleague— 

e and by the people of the whole Wnited States as one || by the Opposition party all over the South, during | first against the resolution declaring that the ne- 

political community,which would itself have made the last canvass, that has been revamped and pro- || cessity existed, and then against the resolution, 

e peo- it a national Government, have obliterated State || duced here by the Senator from Tennessee, that || ag amended, declaring that it did not exist. As 

ae lines, and fused the whole into one single political | the Democratic party, the Senators here, voted || to that fact, we voted against the resolution both 

nt. ‘ne mass. ” against the doctrine that was contained in our || ways, giving, as our reason, that we did not in- 

t for its I have given the clear, legal, and only sensible || platform, and that was, that slaves were property, || tend to be diverted from our line of purpose. We 

lready, construction of the word. ‘ The sun, gazed at | and entitled to protection by the Federal Govern- || intended to incorporate a (I had almost said great, 

pad too long, resumes the light he gave.” ** Reason '| ment. In the speech which the Senator from \| but I will not) principle; (I have an aversion to 

ape resumed her throne, and passion fled.”? * Re- | Tennessee made on the 19th of December, 1860, || ‘great principle”? ever since the Kansas-Ne- 

ivilege sume’? means to take back that which you gave. | I interrupted him to correct it, and he refused to | braska bill became the subject of discussion.) The 

y ue If the scholars, the men of education, the states- | allow the correction; and I stated to him then, || principle on which we were voting was, that it 

ol. 3, men who were in that convention in Virginia, | that I supposed he wished the perversion without || was the duty of the Federal Government to pro- 

ment. had intended that when this Government became | aa Sia ee 4 dae yy = — he ane || tect property of every kind wherever it had juris- 

1e Wii intolerable, the powers should be assumed by and | ene to “we one te _ sas aoe a oi diction. We voted for,that; yet the Senator from 

ine pass to the people of the United States as a polit- || “She ae ae ae a ce 1M Me, 5 ~ || Tennessee rises here, and as I said, revamps that 

ae ical community, they would have used words to | sequently, oe enator from Illinois (] r. Dowe- |} stale slander; refuses to allow himself to be inter- 

ag convey the idea, and they would have declared : | Las] made the same charge. I disputed it flatly. | rupted; refuses to allow the record to be cae 
oF .. these powers being derived from the people of the He promised to make good his assertion the next i before the country in his speech; and pub ishes 
a different States for the good of the whole, when day. I took my stand here at this very desk; I || the slander and sends it over the country. Still 
te they shall be erverted to the injury and oppres- } read from the record, and I proved conclusively i} he reminds us of the fact that he is nota politi- 
nor sion of the aca they may be assumed by the | the negative, that I never had voted, and no Sen- i} cian; and he thinks this is fair dealing! 
should people of the United States as one single political || #t0r Who belongs to the same party with myself |) Having gone through with that, he complains 
ard to community. Yet a quibble was made upon the || had ever voted, against that doctrine; but, on the || bitterly of the manner in which he has been left 
words ‘ United States,’’ inserted in this ratifica- || COMtrary, that we had voted for the doctrine in || in the lurch. He says that he defended the Dem- 
nse?” tion, by the Senator from Tennessee, who ignored || Yotng tor the resolutions of the Senator from || ocratic party from the charge that they were at- 
d ex- the facts, ignored the history, ignored everything Mississippi, (Mr. Davis.] His fourth and fifth || ternpting to dissolve the Union, He says that 
> itat except the one single intent which he had, and || TeSelutions are: the action of that party at Charleston, and at Bal- 
; him- that was to persuade thoseto whom he may send ‘4. Resolved, That neither Congress nor a Territorial || timore, or of the wing of it with which he coop- 

Mr. his speech that this isa national Government, and Legislature, whether by direct legislation or legislation ofan || erated, was attributed, by its enemies, to an in- 

ei tat the people of the sovereign States have loot | niec and untendy characte, poses, powers aunt! || tention to dissolve the Union; and that he denied 

= the right of self-government. But, if there was || ted States to take his slave property into the common Ter- || the charge. But from the manner in which he 

in its any doubt about thie ratification of Virginia, what | ritories, and there hold and enjoy the same, while the || states the defense which he then made, it is obvious 

ounce will the Senator say about New York? She de- || territorial condition remains. | that he now makes the charge that our purpose 
clared, in her ratification : jad an ot nk ee ee eee 1 was to dissolve the Union. Sir, there never has 
f con- “That all | angeeialon iE clshalh aceduaieias Natnenanitettin iehte || been a more cold-blooded slander uttered than 
‘ 7 power is originally vested in, and consequently means to insure adequate protection to constitutional righ | 
riable. erived from, the people, aud that Government is instituted || in a Territory, and it the territorial government should fail || was uttered by the opponents of the Democratic 
vs the by them for their common interest, protection, and secu- || or refuse to provide the necessary remedies for that purpose, || party supporting Breckinridge and Lane du ring 
ign it, Eran “ j ; it will be the duty of Congress to supply suci deficiency.” || the last canvass; no more cold-blooded and delib- 
under- happiness, veg feo Sane wien Sieg ececwonces i} Could anything be more explicit than the asser- | erate slander has ever been reiterated than that 
rally Ought to respect and preserve. || tion of the right to the protection of property || we had any desire under heaven to dissolve this 
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Union, if we could possibly avoid it. We were || The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor.) 


determined ‘ neither to cheat nor to be cheated.’’ | Order. 


We determined to assert clear constitutional eee 


to go before the people of the North and the 
South advocating these rights, and to defeat the 
opposition in whatever complexion it presented 
itself, under whatever name, under whatever ban- 
ner it might fight; and we believed conscientiously 
that we could; that the truth would prevail; and 


- THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Mr. WIGFALL. Sir, does he wish an *‘irre- 
pressible conflict,’’ in our own country? Does he 
wish to prejudice the slaveholder against the non- 
slaveholder, and the non-slaveholder against the 


| slaveholder? Who, except Helper and the Black 


that, in electing a man who would abide by the | 


Constitution, and sustain our rights under it, we 


should not only save the Union, but render it worth | 
saving. We were defeated in that canvass. I | 


am not going to say whose fault it was—certainly | 


not ours. Nearly two million men over twenty- 


one years of age, in the non-slaveholding States, | 


voted that our property should not be protected; | 


that our property should be confiscated wherever 
this Federal Government had jurisdiction. We 
were beaten. The opposite party has come into 
power. We gave notice, both North and South, 
that if Abraham Lincoln was elected this Union 
was dissolved. I never made a speech, during 
the whole of the canvass, without asserting that 
fact. I know not how the Tennessee Senator dis- 


cussed these matters, nor what he said. I know || 


that in hts own State, judging from the newspa- 
pers, he was regarded as a very lukewarm sup- 
porter of him own ticket. I know that he was 
reported, in a speech at Memphis, to have at least 
countenanced, if he did notmake, the very charges 
which he is now making against us. I know that 
his heart and his sympathies were not with that 
party which seceded at Charleston, and which 
nominated a ticketat Baltimore. It was too sound 
for him. Success, not principle, was the ques- 
tion with him. He would have supported any- 
body. If he did fight the good fight, and keep 
the faith; if he did enter that canvass earnestly and 
warmly, then his own party friends in Tennessee 
have much misrepresented him; the party press 
there have misrepresented him; his speech at 
Memphis has been misrepresented, and his whole 
course in that canvass. These are facts which 
are known to myself, as well as to everybody else 
who reads the newspapers. 

Then, I say that our purpose was not to dissolve 
the Union; but the dire necessity has been put 
upon us. The question is, whether we shall live 
longer in a Union in which a party hostile to us 
in every respect has the power in Congress, in the 
executive department, and in the electoral col- 
leges—a party who will have the power even in 
the judiciary. We think it isnot safe. Wesay 
that each State has the clear, indisputable right to 
withdraw if she sees fit; and six of the States have 
already withdrawn, and one other State is upon 
the eve of withdrawing, if she has notalready done 
so. How far this will spread, no man can tell. 

The Senator from Tennessee, though, by wa 
of making himself agreeable to his Free-Soil 
allies, and by way of keeping Tennessee from 
going with her sisters of the South, asserts that 
if the Union is to be dissolved, he hopes the 
line will not be between the non-slaveholding and 
the slaveholding States. He would have ‘Ten- 
nessee tacked on to the tail of a Black Republican 
Confederation. He says hat he has seen some- 
where that South Carolina and Mississippi and 
Louisiana, or some orall of them, are indisposed 
to coufederate with any non-slaveholding State. 
I have seen no such evidence myself; but he as- 
serted it. Admit it to be true. He says that in- 
disposition to confederate with non-slaveholding 
States is the result of a belief that non-slavehold- 
ers are not safe to be trusted with the protection 
of the institution of slavery: ergo, the Senator 
says that, after we have formed a confederation 
of slaveholding States, non-slaveholders in our 
own States will be deprived of all political power; 
for, says he, if it is not safe to confederate with 
non-slaveholding States, then it is unsafe to allow 
men who do notown negroes in your own States 
to exercise political power! They talk about the 
Helper benk they talk of sixty-eight Black Re- 


publicans signing it. I have never read it; I have | 


seen some extracts from it,and I apprehend they 
are the most offensive in it; but will say this 
thing for Helper: that he never has devised, he 
has never imagined, he has never written any- 
thing, that was more unsound and treasonable to 
the South, than the sentiments which the Senator 
of aslaveholding State has uttered upon this floor. 
[Applause in the galleries. } 


| Republicans, have ever supposed there was any 


conflict between our own people, bone each of the 
other’s bone and flesh of the other’s flesh, born 
on the same soil, descended from the same ances- 
try, with the same glorious memories of the past 
transmitted to them from their sires who fought 
for the establishment of liberty in this country ? 
Who buta Black Republican, ora renegade south- 
erner and Helperite, has ever dared to assert such 
a slander on the people of the South, either slave- 
holders or non-slaveholders? Who but sucha 
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“ Therefore, sirrah, with a ne 

| you along with me.” * oe at in ieee oa 
will do me honor, so, if not, let him kill the next een 
himself. I look to be either ear! or duke, I can assure you.) 

But he rose here and denounced Jerrersoy 
| Davis as a disunionist per se! That charge was 
once made against that gallant soldier. He is a}. 
sent. I feel that I can speak of him, because he js 
a friend, and because I know him to be worthy of 
the language which I shalluse. A man who from 
his youth apeue has followed the flag of jis 
country, and would follow it to the death as Jono 
as it was the flag of his country ; Who never deserted 
| it; whose blood was shed in its defense; whose 
| body would have been wrapped in its broad folds 
had he died in defending it—that man here de- 
nounced as a traitor, the ally of Abolitionists, the 
_ coadjutor of Phillips and Giddings, and men of 


! > 
man ever dared to say that the slaveholders ever || that character! The slander was uttered when 


distrusted their brethren? Who has ever hinted 
that the non-slaveholders were not as sound to the 
South on this question as those who owned the 
most? So far as my experience goes, I can say 
that throughout the broad limits of the southern 
country the soundest men I know are non-slave- 
holders. They feel and they know the facts as 
they are presented to them, and the issues as they 


' now stand; and demagogism will not be able, 


|| except at the risk of its neck, to raise any such 


| 
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| 
| 
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| issue in any slaveholding State. 


Who are interested in the matter? Slaveholders 
are men of enlarged ideas, of education, and of 
property; for no man who holds slaves owns 
slaves alone; he must own land, horses, and pos- 
sessions, chattels of different kinds When the 
day comes that four and a half million Africans 
are turned loose, free in our country, the slave- 
holders will have the means and the ability and 
the inclination to leave the country—and leave it 
they will. Who will be left to contest the palm 
with these emancipated slaves of the African race ? 


| Who but the non-slaveholders? The man who 
| has a small farm, with a wife and children to sup- 


port on it; who has lived nowhere else; who has 
never been beyond the limits of his own county, 
of limited education, is there a fixture, and he 
has to stay; and he has to contest the question 
of equality with the African. These men cannot 
be led by the nose by demagogism. They will 
listen not to appeals against those who are more 
fortunate than themselves in the world’s goods. 
They know that in the veins of slaveholders runs 
their own blood; that one son has squandered his 
estate, and another has husbanded it; that one 
who was once a non-slaveholder has become a 
slaveholder, and vice versa. They feel and they 
know that they are citizens of their own State. 
They know and they feei that they are freemen. 
They know and they feel that they have an in- 
alienable right of self-government, and they intend 
to assert it; and when the question is presented 
to those men, of whether they will fight for ne- 
groes now, or fight negroes hereafter, they will 
not be long in deciding that question. Helperism 
will not distract and divide the true and loyal men 


of the South, in this our day of darkness and of | 


danger. 


The Senator from Tennessee says that the cot- || 
ton States will not be able to give any protection | 
to the border States, and that we of the cotton | 


States wish to make war upon Mexico, and to get 
the Virginians and Tennesseeans and Kentuck- 
ians to do our fighting, and to furnish us the money. 
Who told him that we wanted to make war upon 
Mexico? Which of his Black Republican friends 
has communicated this secret to him? I never 
heard of it. On the contrary, I know the reverse 
to be true; that it will be as much as we can do to 
attend to our own affairs. We have no use for 
Mexico. We cannot colonize it. We have no 


surplus slave population. So far as Texas is con- | 


cerned, she can receive, for years to come, the 
whole surplus slave population, and till profitably 
her fertile soil. Itis another Black Republican 
slander that he gets up and dares to announce in 
the presence of southern men. He waited, pa- 
tiently waited, for six long weeks, until Bensa- 
min and Davis and others left, and then he rose 
to reply to their speeches. Why did he not an- 
swerthem when they were present? When honest 
Jack Falstaff, having counterfeited death, rose and 
found “ gunpowder Percy ” lying near him, he 
said: 

“Why may he not riseaswellasI?? = * a? Ye ane 


Davis was not here to resentit. Why, sir, of the 
four-footed beasts, it is said that the jackal preys 
_ only upon the carcasses that his royal master has 

left. te belongs to our own species to feed upon 


| the dead lion himself. Davis is gone. Heis not 
here to resent it. That charge was on® made 
/ against him, and he answered in emphatic lan- 
| guage; he answered in monosyllables; and it js 
| the answer that would have been made again here 
upon this floor, had the charge been made during 
his presence. From whatever source it might 
have come, thus he would have answered to prince 
| or peer, or plebeian, from Highland or from Low- 
| land, from far or from near, 
| “Lord Angus, thou hast lied.” 


| [Applause in the galleries.] No bosom ever 


| contained a heart 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Foor in 





| the chair.) The Chair takes this occasion to 
announce, that on a repetition of the offense in the 
galleries, they will be cleared forthwith. 

Several Senators. Clear them now. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I move that the galleries 
on the right of the Chair be cleared. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is moved 
that the Chair direct the Sergeant-at-Arms to clear 
the galleries to the right of the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant- 
at-Arms will see that the galleries on the right of 
the Chair are cleared forthwith. The order will 
be executed without delay, and all business of the 
Senate will be suspended until the order is exe- 
cuted. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms proceeded to execute the 
order. . 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I suppose it is in order for 
me to move to reconsider that motion. I have 
been here for many weeks, and I hear applause 
every day dozens of times. It was done again 
and again yesterday and the day before, and | de- 
sire, therefore, a uniform rule on the subject. If 
men are to be applauded on one side, I think it 
perfeetly fair that they should upon the other. | 
therefore make my motion to reconsider. , 

Mr. MASON. I hope it will.not be reconsid- 
ered. The galleries were once cleared, and | think 
|| with beneficial results; and I hope they will be 
cleared again. 

Mr. KING. I hope the order will be proceeded 
|| with. 
|. Mr. MASON. Let the order be executed. 

'| The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
|| from North Carolina moves to reconsider the order. 
|| Mr. CLINGMAN. 1am indifferent about "\. 
|| I am in favor of seeing order preserved generally; 
|| but I observe whenever a man speaks in favor of 
} the Union and there is applause, no exception 18 
|| taken to it. 
| Mr. COLLAMER. I rise to a point of order. 
|| Did the Senator vote in the affirmative? __ 
Mr. CLINGMAN. There was no division. | 
| did not vote atall. If the Senator makes the point, 
|, I have said all I desire to say, and he may regard 
the motion as withdrawn. 

Mr. MASON. Let the order be executed. | 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion 's 
withdrawn, and the order is in process of execu- 
|| tion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Tennessee. I am in hopes 
'| that the order will be suspended. [‘* Oh, no.’ 
‘| Mr.POWELL. Iseethat the ladiesare reurins. 
|| I suppose that order will not extend to them. 

r. CHANDLER. My motion was, that te 
galleries on the right of the Chair be cleared. 


| 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair ex- 
wressly excepted the ladies gallery, and gave the 
order aceording to the motion: to clear the galleries 
op the right of the Chair. . 

Mr. GWIN. Is it in order to move to adjourn. | 
(Oh, no.”*}] I do not see that we are making || 
much headway in the process of clearing the gal- || 
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The lleries having been cleared, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate 


will come to order. The order of the Senate for | 
clearing the galleries on the right of the Chair, 
having been executed, the Senator from Texas 
will proceed with his remarks. 

Mr. WIGFALL. Mr. President, I was speak- 
ing, at the time of the interruption, of the distin- || 
guished Senator from Mississippi, and what more 
{ might have said I do not know; it has escaped me. 
I did feel, sir, deeply grieved—not only grieved, 
but indignant, when a man of his character was 
held up here to reprobation by a Senator from a 
southern State; a man who, more perfectly than || 
any I have ever met, combines all the great qual- || 
ities of Jackson and Calhoun. With the iron || 
will, pure patriotism, and distinguished military |, 
abilities of the one, he combines in the most sin- 
gular manner, the clearness of judgment, the won- 

} 


derful sagacity, and the remarkable accuracy in 
his knowledge of the great constitutional ques- 
tions that are agitating the country, of the other. 
I felt it, therefore, an outrage that the Senator 
should wait here for six weeks, and make a cas- 
ual remark of that Senator asubject of comment, 
and couple it with denunciation and charges of || 
want of patriotism. 

As to Mr. Benjamin, and the sneers at him and 
his being a lawyer, he needs no defense at my 
hands. My relations towards him have not been || 
so personally intimate agd close as those with the 
Senator from Mississippi, and I therefore felt less 
indignant at that. The mousing owl will strike 
at the eagle in his towering flight without disturb- 
ing the proud bird; and I feel there is no occasion 
to defend the reputation of Mr. Benjamin, or his 
capacity to comprehend either an act of Congress || 
or a treaty of the United States, or to draw legit- || 
imate conclusions, such as a lawyer does draw. || 
His arguments on such questions need no defense. || 

But the point from which I was diverted was, 

| 


that the cotton States desire, not from any good | 
feeling, but for their own protection, to precipi- 
tate these border States into a revolution. The 
charge is groundless. That we feel sympathy 
with these border States, that we have similar in- 
stitutions, that we desire that our destinies should 
be the same, is true; but what is there to prevent || 
us, not only from asserting, but carrying out to 
its legitimate consequences, our separate State 
existence? With exports to the amount of hun- || 
dreds of millions of dollars, our imports must be 
the same. With a lighter tariff than any people 
ever undertook to live under, we could have a 
larger revenue. We would be able to stand di- 
rect taxation to a greater extent than any people 
ever could before, since the creation of the world. || 
We feel perfectly competent to meet all issues 
that may be presented, either by hostility from | 
abroad or treason at home. So far as the border 
States are concerned, it is a matter that concerns || 
them alone, Should they confederate with us, 
beyond all doubt New England machinery will # 
be worked with the water power of Tennes- |, 
see, of Kentucky, of Virginia, and of Maryland; || 
the tariff laws that now give New England the || 
monopoly in the thirty-three States, or that did 
when there were thirty-three States, will give to 
these border States a monopoly in the slavehold- || 
ing States. Should the non-slaveholding States 
choose to side against us in organizing their Gov- 
ernments, and olin to their New England breth- |) 
ren, the only result will be, that the meat, the |! 
horses, the hemp, and the grain, which we now 
buy in Pennsylvania, in Ohio, in Indiana, and || 
lilinois, will be purchased in Kentucky and in 
western Virginia and in Missouri. Should Penn- 
Sylvania stand out, the only result will be, that 
the iron which is now dug in Pennsylvania will be 

ug in the mountains of Tennessee and of Virginia 
and of Kentucky and of North Carolina. These 

ings we know. 

We feel no anxiety at all so far as money or || 
men are concerned. We desire war with nobody; | 








' 


| 





| 
| 








we intend to make no war; but we intend to live || 
under just such a Government as we see fit. Six | 


States have left this Union, and others are going | 
| to leave it, “ory because they choose to do it; 


that is all. We donot ask your consent; we do 
not wish it. We have revoked our ratification of 
the treaty commonly known as the Constitution 
of the United States; a treaty for common defense 
and general welfare; and we shall be pestety 
willing to enter into another treaty with you of 
peace and amity. Reject the olive branch and 
offer us the sword, and we accept it; we have not 
the slightest objection. Upon that subject we feel 
precisely as the great William Lowndes felt upon 
another important subject, the Presidency, which 
he said was néither to be sought nor declined. 


| When you invade our soil look to your own 


borders You say that you have too many peo- 


| ple, too many towns, too dense a population, for 
| us to invade you. 


I say to you, Senators, that 
there is nothing that ever stops the march of an 
invading force, excepta desert. The more popu- 
lous a country, the more easy it is to subsist an 


| army. 


There are some other matters that we under- 
stand, and possibly you do not. Not only are 
our non-slaveholders loyal, but even our negroes 
are. We have no apprehension whatever of in- 
surrection—not the slightest. We can arm our 
negroes, and leave them at home, when we are 
temporarily absent. That is a fact. You cannot 
steal negroes ina campaign. In these»modern 


| times, when armies march, they carry as little 
| baggage as possible. Since Napoleon adopted the 
| bivouacking system, very little baggage is carried, 


and rapid movements and quick changes cf posi- 


| tion are the important points that every military 
| commander looks to. 
| will never cross our border with more equipage 


We feel assured that you 


than will be necessary to carry your sick and 
wounded. You will not be able to have that 
amount of transportation which will be necessary 
to bring off many of our negroes. Without it, 
you cannot bring the women and children; and 
the men will not leave their wives. But suppose 
you could; suppose you could steal one hundred 
thousand in a single campaign: what is that to 
us? We have four million and a half, and it 
would cost you more to feed them than it would 
us to lose them. ‘ 

We may as well talk plainly about this matter. 
This is probably the last time I shall have an 


| opportunity of addressing you. There is another 


thing an invading army cannot do, It cannot 


| buragup plantations. You can pull down fences, 


but the negroes will put them up the next morn- 


| ing. The worst feel that ever a man undertook 


to make fire with is dirt; it will net burn. 

Now, I have told you what an invading army 
cannot do. Suppose | reverse the picture, and 
tell you what it can do. An invading army in 
an enemy’s country, where is a dense population, 
can subsist itself at a very little cost; it does not 
always pay for what it gets. An invading army 
can burn down towns; an invading army can burn 
down manufactories; and it can starve operatives. 
It can do all these things; but an invading army 
and an army to defend a country both require a 
military chest. You may bankrupt every man 
south of North Carolina, so that his credit is re- 
duced to such a point that he could not discount 
a note for thirty dollars, at thirty days; but the 
next autumn those cotton States will have justas 
much money and as much credit as they had be- 
fore. They pick money off the cotton plant. 
Every time that a negro touches a cotton nade 
his hand, he pulls a piece of silver out of it, and 
he drops it into the basket in which it is carried 
to the gin-house. It is carried to the packing 
screw. A bale of cotton rolls out, in other words, 
five ten dollar gold pieces roll out, covered with 
canvass. We shall never again make less than 
five million bales of cotton. 

It is true, the President of the United States 
says that the good crops we had last year, and 
the health of the country, were cael upon 
the Union. I do not agree with him in that. In 
the first place, we had but a very poor crop; and 
if the jc blessings we hre to get from the Union 
are such seasons as we had last year, we had 
better get out of it; but we honestly think the 
President was mistaken in supposing either that 
the health of the people or the cotton crop depends 
on our being in the Union. These are facts. We 
can produce five million bales of cotton, every 
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| at your wharves to rot? 
| Havre, or Liverpool, or any other portion of the 
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ket price it has been at for years past. We shall 
import a bale of something else for every bale of 
cotton that we export, and that bale will be worth 








ren eee 


fifty dollars. We shall find no difficulty undera 
war tariff in raising anabundance of money. We 
have been at peace fora very longtime. Weare 
very prosperous. Oar planters use their cotton, 
not to buy the necessaries of life, but for the su- 
perfluities which they can do without, The States 
themselves have a mine of wealth in the loyalty 
and the wealth of their citizens. Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, any one of those States can issue its six 
per cent. bonds to-morrow, and receive cotton in 
payment to the extent almost of the entire crop. 
They can first borrow from their own citizens; 
they can tax them to an almost unlimited extent; 
and they can raise revenue from a tariff to an 
almost unlimited extent. 

How will it be with New England? 
will their revenue come from? From your cus- 
tom-houses? What do you export? You have 
been telling us here for.the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, that you cannot manufacture even for the 
home market under the tariffs which we have 
given you. When this tariff ceases to operate 
in your favor, and you have to pay for coming 
into our markets, wal will you export? When 
your machinery ceases to move, and your ope- 
ratives are turned out, will you tax your broken 
capitalist or your starving operative? When the 
navigation laws cease to operate, what will be- 
come of your shipping interest? You are going 
to blockade our ports, you say. Thatisa very 
innocent game; and you suppose we shall sit 
quietly down and submit +0 4 bloekcdde. I speak 
not of the foreign interference, for we look not to 
it. We are just as competent to take Queen Vic- 
toria and Louis Napoleon under our protection 
as they are to take us; and they are a great deal 
more interested to-day in receiving cotton from 
our ports than we are in shipping it, You may 
lock up every bale of cotton within the limits of 
the eight cotton States, and not allow us to ex- 


‘Where 


| port one for three years, and we shall not feel it 


further than our military resources are concerned. 


| Exhaust the supply of cotton in Europe for one 


week and all Europe is in revolution. 

These are facts. You will blockade us! Do 
you suppose we shall do nothing, even upon the 
sea? a many letters of marque and reprisal 
would it take to put the whole of your ships up 
Will any merchant at 


habitable globe, ship a cargo upon a New Eng- 
land, or New York, or Philadelphia clipper, or 
other ship, when he knows that the seas are 
swarming with letters of marque and reprisal? 
Why the mere apprehension of auch a thing will 
cut you out of the carrying trade of the civilized 
world. Itis a very different question from that 


| between this Government, Great Britain, and 
| France, during the last war, when the 
| terfering with our trade, we claiming the right to 
| trade as neutrals as long as we did not carry arti- 


were in- 


cles contraband of war. Here is war itself. I 


| speak not of the absurdity of the position that 
| you can blockade our ports, admittin 


at the 


same time that we are in the Union. Blockade 


| Is a remedy, as all writers on international law 
| say, against a foreign Power with whom you are 


| 





bale worth fifty dollars, which is the lowest mar- | 





| will novdo it, 


at war. You cannot use a blockade against your 
own people. An embargo even, you cannot use. 
That is a remedy against a foreign nation with 
whom you expect to be at war. You must treat 
us either as in the Union or out of it. We have 
gone out. We are willing to live at peace with 
you; but assure as fate, whenever any flag comes 
into one of our ports that has thirty-three stars 
upon it, that flag will be fired at. Displaying « 
flag with stars which we have plucked from that 


' bright galaxy, is an insult to the State within 


whose waters that flag is displayed. You cannot 
enforce the Jaws without coercion, and you cannot 
coerce without War. The people are the State, 
and the State is the people; and the States have 


| asserted their independence, and they will pro- 
| tect their people. 


‘These matters, then, can be settled. How? By 
withdrawing your troops; admitting our right of 


| self-government clearly, unqualifiedly. Do this, 


and thereisno difficulty aboutit. Yousay that you 
Very well; we have no objection— 
none whatever. ‘That is coercion. When you have 
attempted it, you will find that you have made way 
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These, Senators, are facts. I came here to 
plead for peace; but I have seen so much and felt 
eo much, that Il am becoming at last, to tell the 
plain truth about the matter, rather indifferent as 
to which way the thing turns. If you want war, 
you can have it. If you want peace, you can get 
it; but I plead not for peace. 

I suppose that for the remarks which I have | 
made I shall be treated by the Republican papers, 
as usual, with denunciation. I have spoken 
plainly; lL have spoken what I thonghtright; what | 
I believe to be the sentiment of the section in | 
which I live. I see this inthe Tribune of yester- | 
day: 

** Anprew Jounson, of Tennessee, made the strongest 
anti-secession speech in the Senate to-day that has been 
delivered in that body. He overhauled some of his late po- | 
litical confederates, who have turned secessionists, with 
immense effect. He confronted theirrecent acts and argu 
ments with a series of votes on the Brown resolutions in 
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viously how they were going to vote, exercise | 
their own judgment, and cast the vote of their 
State. That was the principle which was adopted 
in the Constitution, Just as you appoint, during 
good behavior, aman to preside over your Su- 
preme Court, with no assurance how he is going 
to decide cases. You select a man for his great 
wisdom, and his great purity, and his accurate 


knowledge of the law, and you trust to his dis- || 
cretion to decide all questions of meum and twum || 


between man and man. So it was intended that 
the people, orthe Legislature of each State, acting 
in such manneras the Legislature should pre- 


|| seribe,‘would vote for the requisite number of the || 


ablest and purest and most patriotic men, with- | 


| out asking any questions, and that those men | 
_ would meet together at the seat of government of | 


favor of congressional! protection to slavery, given last spring |4 


in the Senate, and utterly overwhelmed them by his ex- | 
position. Jog Lane, of Oregon, who was the Senator’s 
candidate for the Vice Presidency, was badly emashed. It 
is seldon, that an argumentative triumph has been so com- | 
plete in the Senate.”’ 


But that is not all. The Tribune had to notice |! 


it twice; take two bites at the cherry. Again, the 
Tribune says: 

** AxpREW JouNsON’s speech, in answer to the attacks 
made upon him by Democratic Senators, was perfectly 
scarifying. Nothing like it has been heard for years. He 
exposed the bald inconsistencies of the secessionists who | 
had assailed his fidelity to the South, by showing from the 
record, before the Charleston convention, that they had 
voted against the protection of slavery in the Territories, 
while the saine men now made a refusal of it by Congress 
a pretext for breaking up the Government. Mr. Hunrer 
wilted down under this excoriation”’— 

Now, I do not think Mr. Hunter was in the 
Senate at all— 

“and General Lane writhed as if seated on a hot grid- 
iron? — 

1 thought the General took it rather cool— 
“The crowded galleries were delighted, and the Senate 
enjoyed the exhibition vastly. Mr. Mason tramped the 
floor like a caged bear.”? (Laughter.] 

This is rich. This account goes to the public 
as the manner in which that speech was received 
for the-last two days. So be it. 

One word more, and I shall conclude; and pos- 
sibly I had as well not say that; but it occurs to 
me, and [I will. The Senator from Tennessee 
charges that the people have not done this thing, 
but the politicians have controlled it; and he says 
we are influenced by ambitious motives. Who 
is it that he alludes to? Thatis certainly not the 
motive that influences me; for,among all the mul- 
titude of candidates for the Presidency, I do not 
think I have ever seen myself spokenof once. I | 
desire nothing more than the place I have, so far | 
as any honorsar® concerned. I have neverchanged 
my policy. Icame here with the views I now 
have, and I have continued to hold them; and I 
shall continue while I live to entertain the opin- 
ions I now do, precisely, as to political matters. 
I do not know whether I ought not to be grateful 
even for that blessing. It is said of old John 
Bunyan—he lived, I believe, somewhere between. 
Tyburn and the Fleet prison—that he was in the 
habit of sitting with a Bible in his lap, and as the | 
carts containing convicts with ropes upon their 
necks, sitting on their coffins, to be hanged, would 
pass by, he would look up and say to himself, 
** But for the grace of God, John Bunyan might 
have been in his place.’”? (Laughter.} When I | 
have looked around here at some of the persons 
who have been candidates, and electioneering can- 
didates, as if they were running for constables of | 





beats of different cities, | have frequently thought | 
to myself, but for the grace of God, I might have | 
been a candidate for the Presidency. [Laughter.] 
The thing has actually got to be disreputable. 
The framers of the Constitution, intending that 
there should be some decency and dignity about 
that office, removed it utterly, as they supposed, 
beyond the possible reach of popular elections. 
They were not Democrats, I suppose. They pro- 
vided that electors should be chosen in each State, 
in such manner as the State Legislature might pre- 
scribe. All the debates, and the history of the 
country, show that they expected that the Legis- 
latures would elect those electors themselves, or 
give to the people the right of electing them, and 
that men of known probity, of wisdom, of patri- 
otism, would be malsctel as electors, and that 
they, acting upen their own judgment, would, on 
a day specified -without anybody’s knowing pre- 


eee 


their State, and cast their own vote in their own | 
way, for the good of the country. 


Party caucuses have broken that up; first, con- || 


gressional caucuses, and then these popular Demo- 


cratic and Whig conventions, and finally the thing || 


has got down so low that men come out ** upon 


the Presidency, and stump the country. 


being ever elected, or even if L thought of it] 1 || 


would speak with less hesitation about it; but be- | 
fore high heaven, as the matter has now got—I | 
can spe@k of it with reference to myself because | 


everybody knows that I am not in the safe line of || 


aaa as things are going and if this | 
J 


individual self be the keeper of a miserable rail- 


road tavern, which is by far the meanest of all tav- || 


erns that L have ever seen, and deal out uncooked 
bread and fried meat at twenty-five cents per pas- | 
senger before sunrise inthe morning, accompanied | 


with Rio coffee, with brown sugar, and without 


| a set of dishonest, tratlicking, trading politicians, 


who, at the expiration of every four years flock | 
to this place to claim asa right, asa thing they | 


are entitled to, for services rendered to the party, 
the offices of this country. It isa most humil- 


| iating thing. If there was nothing else except the 


last political canvass that we have gone through 


to cause the States that are yet inhabited by a | 


decent population to secede, that would be a suf- 
ficient ground for disrupting the Union. [Laugh- 
ter.] This Jast presidential election, if I felt my- 
self called upon for a reason, which I do not, for 
disrupting the Union, would be a good enough one, 
and | would give that. » 


The Senator from Tennessee, however, says | 


we are influenced by the desire to get office, and 


| he of course is not. Now, does the Senator from 


i| 


j 


| 
| 
| 


is blind but 


Tennessee suppose that everybod 
himself? 


not see what he is after? For years past he has 
been doing everything he could in order to ingra- 
tiate himself with and make himself acceptable to 


the very worst class of the northern populace. The | 


homestead bill, and other things of that sort, have 
been the measuresthat hé has been devoting him- 


|| self to, and he has “ae some degree of popu- 


larity withthatclass. He has said he would rather 


be a Black Republican than a Red Republican. } 


Well, we are toldin Holy Writthata man looketh 
in a glass and straightway forgetteth what man- 
ner of man he is. The idea that he should have 


suspected that he is not a Red Republican, that | 


he has not always been a Red Republican, a sans 
culotte of the purest stamp, would be a matter of 
amazement to me were it not, as I said, that we 
are told thata man looketh ina glass and straight- 
way forgetteth what manner of man he is. Red 
Republicanism! Why, sir, there is nothing, I 
believe, but the vilest Democracy and the reddest 
Red Republicanism that he has ever advocated 
here. He has not the slightest conception of the 
form of Government under which we are living; 
of the institutions which were established by the 
fathers, of a republi form of Government, 
in Which, while the people possess all powers, 
they exercise none by themselves, but onl 
through their representatives. They pass their 
laws through representatives; they construe their 
laws through representatives; and they execute 
their lawsthrough representatives. That was the 
idea of the operation of government that our an- 
cestors acted upon. 


Jnion were to be preserved, | would rather my || 


Does he suppose that there is a man | 
living south of Masonand Dixon’s line who does || 
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| Our republican, representative form of govern- 
ment was not adopted as a pis aller, as somethino 
that was bad in itself, only not quite so bad on 
something else. It was not a substitute for the 
| market-place democracy of former times, becayso 
| that was impracticable; but it was, that the peo- 
ple themselves ought not to exercise directly thejr 
power. That is it: that itis saferthat a man should 
be selected competent to construe the law, and be 
aid asalary as judge to construe the law; that it 





|| 1s safer and better for the great mass of the com. 


| munity, than that the people should meet togetho; 
| in popular assembly and decide the law of th. 
case; that it is better that representatives shou) 
be selected to hold their terms of office for cer- 
tain period and pass laws; far better that they 
| should do it in that way, than that the people en 

masse should meet and pass their own laws; fay 
| better that men should be selected as Governors 
and sheriffs and constables to execute the laws 
than for the people to turn out en masse and eke. 
cute them. 


: | Representative republicanism the Senator from 
their own hook,”’ to use a vulgar phrase, run for | 


Why, | 


|| sir, | suppose if there was any prospect of my |, 


Tennessee seems not to have the slightest eoy- 
ception of. He would have your laws made, he 
| would have them construed, and he would fay. 
them enforced by the people. Social equality js 
all that he goes for. He undertook to read yes. 
terday about South Carolina,and denounced that 
people for being in favor of a monarchical form 
of government. Well, sir, the charge was no, 
| true. There were two hundred and twelve mep 

in Charleston who did, without doubt, sign a pe- 
| tition that was very loyal, but when he read it, | 
thought his cheeks ought to burn at what was 
then uttered against whiggery—against that party 
that was fighting for the right; that party thai, 
'| with ropes around their necks, were contending 


s _suga || against prerogative and power; that party that 
milk, than to sit in that presidential chair [laugh- |} 
ter] to dispense the offices that are sought here by | 


was firing at the flag which they had often fought 
| under. Those old Whigs, born British subjects, 
| with British blood in their veins, proud of their 
|| language, proud of their ancestry, having gone 
to battle time and again under that glorious old 
] Union jack, having carried that flag when they 
|| went to rescue the sepulcher from pagan rule and 
|| possession—those men, in defense of liberty ani 
|| the right of self-government, took up arms and 
|| fired at the flag under which they had fought. 
| [do not know that he desecrated the name of 
| Washington yesterday; but whether he did 
|| not, he spoke certainly of the flag. What flag 
|| waved over the gallant young Virginia ranger at 
|| Braddock’s fatal defeat? It was there that ly 
|| fought under the British banner. But when Vir- 
|| ginia asserted her right to self-government, that 
gallant ranger left the flag of his country, the flag 
| under which he had lived, under which his an- 
|| cestors had lived; the flag that they had fought 
| under in England, that they had fought under on 
|| the continent of Europe; the flag that had been 
| brought with them into the New World. That faz 
| he did not desert; for he took up arms under tli 
| State of Virginia, to which he had sworn alle- 
giance; and he fought against and fired at thet 
| flag that he, and those that ‘iad gone before him, 
| and from whom he had derived his descent, had 
| for centuries and centuries fought for. Now, in 
| South Carolina the great body of the people were 
| Whigs, the slaveholders and the non-slaveliolders. 
There were Tories there. Where is it that there 
| were not? But when Charleston was invested, 
| there was a talk of surrender. I could read on 
| the subject, but [ will not. The reputation of thet 
State needs no defense; her character needs 10 
defense. Bat when the Senator read that loyal 
| address of those two hundred and ten Tories, de- 
| nouncing the Whigs, it occurred to me that there 
| was a passage or two in it which he would have 
felt the force of: . 
| And we look back with the most painful regret on those 
| 
} 





convulsions that gave existence to a power of subvertisg 
a Constitution for which we always had, and ever sha 
retain, the most profound veneration, and substituting > 
its stead a rank democracy, which, however ecaretully e 
gested in theory, on being reduced into practice, has _ 

| ited a system of tyrannic domination only to be foun . 
among the uncivilized part of mankind, or in the history ¢ 
the dark and barbarous ages of mankind.” 


These charges against the Whigs are just — 
now against the fire-eaters, as he calls 


st 


he brin she ce 
them. ‘The position that he now occupies lw 
that position which the Tories of 1776 occupicc- 
| Ignoring everything except the mere existing 
‘| Government, not looking to the mannerin which 
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for freedom, not caring for right—taking up arms 
against their brethren from an imagined 1igher 
law, Which bound them to their sovereign, fol- 
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—_ ae : , 
that Government was administered—not caring | had a great deal said now; and I think, if gentle- || 


lowing a flag, a miserable piece of bunting, with | 


fivures on it, and forgetting liberty and right— 
this was the sentiment which influenced the Tory 
party. It is the sentiment which influences the 
Tory party at the South now—the sacredness of 
the Union, without knowing what the Union is, 
or caring what it is. r 
very men who, in 1776, in South Carolina, occu- 
jied the position that he now occupies. He says 
that he will take up arms in Tennessee when her 
ordinance is passed, and that if she is taken out 
of the Union, they will have to pass over his dead 
body. I do not believe that. I think he will not 
be in the breach; but he says so; and it shows 
the sentiment; it shows the feeling. 

What motive has the Senator for his course? 
If this Union were not dissolved, I do not sup- 
pose it would require a prophet to foretell that he 
never would get the vote of one of the cotton 
States, or of Virginia or Maryland, scarcely of 
his own; certainly of no other slaveholding State 


that I know of. But if Tennessee can be kept in | 
the Union, and be made the tail end of a Black | 


Republican confederation, and Virginiaand Mary- 
land and North Carolina can be sloughed off with 
these other States, then, if the Senator’s amend- 
ments to the Constitution shall be adopted, so that 
every alternate four years the candidate must be 
taken from the South, while he will be elected by 


the North, I think it not improbable the Senator | 
from Tennessee might be President of the Uni- | 


ted States that were left. That is the way it looks; 
but if Tennessee goes out of this Union, ‘‘ Othel- 
lo’s occupation’s gone!’? When the people of 
Tennessee pass that ordinance, if they shall con- 
federate with these other States, that Senator will 
have sworn to support any constitution theJast 
time during his natural life. He knows it; he 
feels it. His very life,therefore,depends upon 
keeping Tennessee in the Union. 

He charges these motives upon us. I retort 
them upon him; and he knows that the retort is 
true. Men who live in glass houses ought not to 
throw stones. He has not been attacked or as- 
sailed by anybody. He made a specch that was 
personally offensive to every southern State-rights 
man, to every southern Democrat; a speech that 


was offensive to his section; a speech which caused || 
| days since. 


his effigy to be shot, to be hung, and to be burned 


in his own State, ldo not know by how many | 
The speech has created but one feeling || 


vecople. 
theonahiinek the South. Senators here alluded 
briefly to some portions of it casually—made no 
set reply; but he waits until those Senators have 
gone, and then gets up and assails their private 
character; and gets up, furthermore, and charges 
upon the entire southern-rights party the most 
unworthy motives in the course they have pur- 


sued. Isay that, when these issues and facts are | 


presented, the American people will not believe 


that I,and others who are acting with me, desire | 


a dissolution of the Union to get office. I say, 
when itis presented to them, I feel that the Amer- 
ican people will come to the conclusion that the 
Senator from Tennessee does desire to keep Ten- 
nessee in the Union, as the last and only hope of 
future promotion. 

Mr. WILSON. I move, Mr. President, that 
the further consideration of this question be post- 
poned until Monday next, at one o’clock. I de- 


sire, then, to say a few words upon some of the || 


propositions that have been offered, and I make 
this motion for the purpose of giving to-morrow 
and next day to other public business. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I am in hopes || 


the Senator from Massachusetts will withdraw 
his motion for the present, as I see and under- 
stand that the Senator from Oregon wants the 
floor, witha view to unite his efforts with the Sen- 
ator who has just concluded his remarks, in reply 
tome. I hope he will withdraw his motion, so 


that the Senator from Oregon can go on, and when | 
they are both done, all 1 shall want will be just | 


about thirty minutes. 
Mr. WILSON, I will say to the Senator from 
ennessee that I do not think I ought to yield the 
oor for the purpose indicated by him. I desire 


‘o say a few words on this question, and I desire | 


pee yet he denounces the | 








| 





! 


| 
| 


| 


|| made. 
| 4 over. 


men will reflect a little while, perhaps they will 


| take less time in saying what they have to say | 
here. 7 


| 
| 
Mr. LANE. TI have not askea any favors, | 
The Senator from Tennessee has no right to ask 

any forme. I was endeavoring to get the floor 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. The Senator 
rose and, I thought, addressed the Chair. If I 
was mistaken, | am very glad to be corrected. 

Mr. LANE. The Senator was decidedly mis- 
taken. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I thought the 
Senator made an effort to obtain the flog, and I 
was anxious to give him my help in doing so. 

Mr. LANE. | can getit without the Senator’s 
help, if I get it at all. Mr. President, I only de- 





tion that the Senator from Massachusetts has 


I would rather that this subject should 


I hope I shall have an opportunity of | 


GLOBE. - 





offend everybody that you ask for it, and you 
please everybody when you appropriate. I feel 
itmy duty, after ate been engaged three weeks 
on this bill, to try to get it considered. There 
are a great many details in it.in which the com- 
mittee were unanimous that amendments ought 
to be made. I do not think it will take a great 
deal of time. * 

Mr. FESSENDEN,. If my friend will allow 
me, I will say thai I am in favor of going on with 
this tariff bill at an early day—very sincerely so. 
Lam as much so, perhaps, as he is; but not hav- 
ing been upon the special committee, having de- 
clined that honor, I did not, perhaps, feel that 
kind of paternal solicitude about it which the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island does. But with regard 


| to these appropriation bills, we must pass them 
sire to say that | intended to make the same mo- || 


at some time or other; and | hope we shall pass 


| the bill which he suggests, or something like it, 


| [do not want to have any collision of opinion 


speaking to the question some day before long; | 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Foor in 
the chair.) ‘The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from M 


| and whenever I can have the opportunity I shall 
| do so. 


consideration of this subject be postponed until | 


The motion was agreed to. 
THE TARIFF. 

Mr. GWIN. 1 want to have an executive 
session. [** Oh, no.’’] 
make the motion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. [ask the Senate to take up 
the bill which was the special order for yesterday 


| at one o’clock—the tariff bill 


Mr. SUMNER. Make it the special order for 
one o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, no. 
as the unfinished business. 

Mr. PUGH. I hope that bill will not be taken 
up at present. ‘There are several of us who are 
endeavoring to understand the peculiar aad com- 
plex system of taxation intended to be put on our 
people, and I am not prepared. I wish to be 


I wish to leave it 


heard against that bill before it passes; but I am | 
not ready to speak to it to-morrow or the next | 


day. There certainly can be no haste aboutit. I 
hope the Senator will allow the bill to remain 
over for some days. It was only reported a few 


the gentlemen who concocted it, may fecl that he 
understands it perfectly. 


tion to-morrow. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. 
Rhode Island will not insist on his motion. Thave 
looked around for the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance, but I do not see him; but I know 
it is his desire to take up the Navy appropriation 
bill to-morrow, if we can take it up by any pos- 
sibility. If the Senator from Rhode Toland will 
withdraw his motion, I will move to take up that 
bill to-night, so as to leave. it as the unfinished 
business. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I didnot hear what the Sen- 
ator said I desire to take up the tariff bill, and 
leave that as the unfinished business for to-mor- 


| row morning. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. 


the appropriation bills. I tell our friends on this 
side of the House that there is a little importance 
about it. If they do not choose to do it, all very 
well. I stand in a very anomalous position. I 


cannot press these sapreenatae bills, for | have | 


no right to do so in the absence of the chairman; 
but I can notify our friends that I do consider it 
of some importance that they should be taken up 
and passed at this session of Congress some time 
or other, and if they vote to put them off eternally 
for other things they must take the consequences. 
That is all I have to say about it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It would be a rather ungra- 
cious task for me to object to that bill. Iam one 
of the Committee on Finance and desire to have 


those bills passed; but it is my opinion that our | 
friends may find it cf some importance to have | 


some money in the Treasury to appropriate as 


that we shall have to-morrow and the next day tox! well as to be appropriating it out, as it is always 
attend to important public business. We have || more pleasant to pay out than to collect. You 


| 
Monday next, at one o’clock. | 
| 
| 


Very well; I will not | 


I think it was first printed and laid | 
on the table on Monday. The Senator, as one of | 


1 wish to examine it. | 
| L hope, therefore, he will not press its considera- | 


1 hope the Senator from || 


I wanted to give notice | 
that at some time or other we must put through 
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| nishes money to the Treasury. 
| now and put back out of its regular order for 
| three or four weeks. 


| is left in this way, it may be 


| the floor. 


even between him and me. We are on the same 
committee. I feel a little more responsibility with 
regard to these other bills than he does. 1 only 
say, I will not place myself in the position of op- 
posing anything that he and my other associate 


| on that committee (Mr. Cameron} desire to do; 
assachusetts, that the further || 


but I only say to them, while I will go with them 
and will aid them, I think they had better not 
push this matter in frontof the appropriation bills. 

Mr. CAMERON. I desire to say that I have 


| the honor of being a member of the Committee 
| on Finance, and as deeply and sincerely desire 


that the appropriation bills should pass as any- 


| body can; but I think itis vastly more important 


to push forward this tariff bill, As the Senator 
from Rhode Island has justly said, it is important 
we should have some money to pay out. The 
other bills make appropriations; but this bill far- 
It has been here 


There is always some good 
reason or other for having it postponed; and if it 

j doubtful about pass- 
ing it. There is no doubt about passing the gen- 
eral oppeepneen bills. 1 believe but once in 
the whole history of this Government has a single 
appropriation bill failed. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Will the honorable Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania allow me to make one 
suggestion ? 

Mr.CAMERON. Iwill; butI do pot give up 
Mr. DOOLITTLE. I do not desire you to 


yield the floor. It is simply this: that the Sena- 
ator from Rhode Island should make his tariff 


| bill the special order for to-morrow at one o’clock ; 


and then, on the motion of the Senator from Maine, 
we can take up the naval appropriation bill to- 
night, which will cause it to come up as the un- 


| finished business to-morrow; and, after that is 


disposed of, the tariff bill will come up in order. 

Mr. CAMERON. I will agree to that with 
yleasure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from Rhode Island 
to take up the tariff bill. 

Mr. PUGH. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
says this bill has been three or four weeks before 
the Senate. It was laid upon our tables printed 
last Monday morning. it is a bill that proposes 
to alter the whole revenue system of the coun- 
try; to change the entire mechod of taxation which 
we have had fiow since the year 1846; to interfere 
with the system of warehousing as established, 
and here, at five o’clock in the evening, with 
barely a quorum of the Senate present, it is pro- 
posed to take that bill up, and make it the special 
order for to-morrow, and press it to a vote in ad- 
vance of the appropriation bills. I can tell the 
Senator from Rhode Island he will make no speed 
by this haste; but if he succeeds in his motion, 
and gets it up to-morrow, there will simply be a 
motion made to postpone it to a further day, 
whereas, if he will allow it to remain until Sena- 
tors who are opposed to this system can fairly 
examine it, and fairly understand it, they will be 
ready to debate it with him; and then, when the 
question shall have been sufficiently discussed, it 
can be voted upon. But he will gain nothing by 
taking the advantage of a thin Senate to make it 
a special order for to-morrow; for, as soon as 
there can be a full Senate, I shall move to post- 
pone it, if nobody else does. We may just as 


well let the thing stand. Neither he sor the Sen- 
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ator from Pennsylvania can pass that bill without || that the bill from the Senate organizing the Ter- 
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debate; and when I simply ask, for one, that a || ritory of Colorado be printed. 


bill which proposes to tax by the lineal foot and || 
the square footand the cubic foot, and every other || 
imaginable contrivance, shall lie over long enough || 


for us to understand what is the amount and rate 
of taxation put upon property, it seems to me an 
appeal that ought to be regarded. I hope, there- 
fore, that the Senator from Maine will get up the 
appropriation bill; and, for my part, as soon as I 
can, I shall prepare myself to take part against 
this other bill, or at least against the general prin- 
ciples of the tariff. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
suggestion. The Senator from Ohio says that this 
bill is suddenly thrust upon him. , 


has had all summer to read it, if they choose to 
read it and understand it. It was postponed until 
the first Monday of December of this session. It 
has been before the Committee on Finance five or 
six weeks, and then it was referred to the select 
committee. Now I agreed to postpone the bill 


until to-morrow at one o’clock, in order that the || 


naval appropriation bill might be taken up to- 
night. I have not proposed to interfere with the 
Navy bill; but I cannot make a motion here about 
8 bil, but what somebody opposed to the bill 
wants to find out how to make a speech against 
it before it will come up. 

Mr. PUGH. I want to find out what the bill 
is. I want to find out what property is to be 
taxed. Ican understand taxing property accord- 
ing to its value. We put that in a territorial bill 
the other day; but taxing by the square inch I do 
not understand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This bill has been reported 
overa year. I hope the question will be taken. 

Mr. CAMERON. Let us have the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
beg leave to suggest to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
Vania that as soon as it is proper, that is, when 
debate ceases, the Chair will put the question. 

Mr. LATHAM. 
journ. 

resent. 

The question being put, there were, on a divis- 
jon—ayes 4, noes 20). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate 
refuses to adjourn; butthere is no quorum present. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I will suggest that it is 
perfectly useless for us to waste our strength in 
disputing about this thing. There is no = 
here, and no quorum can be got here. e can 
take up no bill 

Mr. SIMMONS. I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. ThenI move to take up 
the Navy bill. 

Mf. BIGLER. 


quorum present. 


It is very evident there is not a quorum 


I hope not. There is not a 
Let us adjourn. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. No motion can | 
be entértained in the present condition of the | 


Senate, except to adjourn. 
Mr. POWELL. I move that the Senate adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuvurspay, February 7, 1861. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. Prayer 
by the Chaplain, Rev. Tuomas H. Srocxron. 
The Journal of yesterday was read ind approved. 


CLAIMS UNDER SIOUX TREATY. 


The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid 
before the House a communication from the act- 
ing Secretary of the Interior, inclosing papers 
relative to certain claims under the Sioux treaty, 
in response to a resolution of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of December 24, 1860; which was 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 


STATE OF THE UNION. 


Mr. MILLWARD presented sundry petitions 
from citizens of Philadelphia, in favor of the 
Union, the Constitution as it is, and the enforce- 
ment of the laws; which were laid upon the table. 

Mr. SPAULDING ene a petition from 
sundry citizens of New York, in favor of the Crit- 
tenden propositions; which was laid upon the table. 


TERRITORY OF COLORADO. 
Mr. GROW. I ask the consent of the House 


It was before | 
the Senate a good part of last session. Every one | 


hair will | 





| the salaries of all the other bureau o 


I move that the Senate ad- | 


to-night if a division is called for. | 








There being no objection, it was so ordered. 


business. 
PATENTS. 


The House proceeded to the regular order of 
business, being the consideration of Senate bill 
(No. 10) in addition to ** An act to promote the 
progress of the useful arts.”’ 


Mr. NIBLACK. I thinkI said sufficient yes- 


|| terday to explain the bill and the amendments as 
I wish merely to make one 


reported at the Jast session. 1 now call for the 
—- of the amendments which [ submitted 
yesterday. 

The amendments were read. 

Mr. PHELPS. I have only had a short time 
to examine the bill now pending; but I discover 
that there is a proposition in it to increase the 
salary of the Commissioner of Patents from $3,000 


| to $4,500. The same reasons which would call for 


an increase of the salary of this bureau officer 
would compel us to increase the salaries of all the 
other bureau officers under the Government of the 
United States. I doubt nofthat the duties of this 
officer are very onerous and arduous in their char- 
acter; but they are not more so than those which 


| devolve upon the accounting officers of the Treas- 


ury Department, through whose officers all the 
accounts of the expenditures of the Government 
must necessarily pass. I cannot, therefore, sanc- 
tion the bill with that provision in it. I also find 


| that there isa proposition to add to the number of 


examiners and first and second assistants twelve 


| officers. 


Mr. HOARD. We propose to strike that out. 

Mr. PHELPS. Well, sir, I desire to enter my 
protest against this increase of the salary of the 
Commissioner of Patents; for if you increase his 
salary, you ought in justice and equity to increase 
cers. 

Mr. NIBLACK. Mr. Speaker, the objections 
made by the gentleman from Missouri were duly 
considered by the Committee on Patents; and 
after giving a careful consideration to the subject, 
it was agreed by the committees of both Houses 
thatan increase of the salary of the Commissioner 
of Patents was in every way desirable and proper. 
This officer does not stand upon the same footing 
as other heads of bureaus. The Patent Office isa 
self-sustaining institution, and is no tax upon the 
Government. Again, it requires the service of a 
gentleman of peculiar qualifications to discharge 
the duties of this office satisfactorily and well. 
At the present salary, the office of Commissioner 
of Patents is literally going abegging. You cannot 
get any gentleman to hold the office for any great 
ength oftime. Now,inasmuch as the office pays 
its own expenses, we think it to the interest of in- 
ventors, as well as to the public service, that we 
should pay a salary which will command the ser- 
vices of the very best man for such a place, and 
also to place him in a position, so far as pay is 
concerned, which will make him willing to occupy 
the position permanently. 

There is a general provision which must have 
escaped the attention of the gentleman from Mis- 


| souri. That is, that in no event shall the expenses 
| of the office exceed its receipts; and in no event 
| can it be a tax upon the Government. 
| fore, it be for the interest of inventors and of the 


If, there- 


country generally, that these officers shall receive 


| higher salaries, it cannot be an objection that it 


would be a tax upon the Treasury. Nor does the 
objection in regard to the salaries of other bureau 
officers apply to this; because they are paid out 
of the Treasury of the United States di wos 
from the manner in which these officers are paid. 

Mr. PORTER. Will the receipts be adequate 
to pay these increased salaries? 

r. NIBLACK. So far as our information 
goes, they will be sufficient, and will leave a sur- 
lus veniden, if the business of the office does not 
iminish from what it has been several years past. 

Mr. PORTER. Is there any provision made 
in the bill for a deficiency ? 

Mr. NIBLACK. There is not. There is at 
present a large surplus in the Patent Office, held 
there for general purposes. The Patent Office has 
never. been a tax on the Treasury of the United 
States; and we provide that it never shall be. In- 
asmuch as there is already a ‘surplus to pay in- 
creased salaries, the Committee on Patents think 





| it right and pro 
|| Shall be expended in this way. So far as the 
|| librarian is concerned, we propose to increase his 
Mr. NIBLACK. I call for the regular order of || 
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r that a portion of it, at least, 


salary from $1,600 to $1,800a year. The office 
of librarian is, perhaps, the third most important 
office in the bureau, coming after those of the 
Commissioner and chief clerk. His duties haye 
been greatly increased during the last three years. 
He is required not only to be ac osinted with 
modern languages, but to give translations of any 
documents called for by the examiner. He has 
also charge, by recent arrangement, of the copy- 
right business. This has increased his dutics- 
and we think there should be a Corresponding 
increase of salary. P 

This salary question and the last amendment 
are, we think, the only propositions that are like! 
to excite discussion or opposition. The last se¢. 
tion is one of some importance. It proposes to 
limit hereafter the extension of patents, and js 
intended to cut off an extension of those mammoth 
patents that have been extended in times past, } 
am not myself prepared to say that the policy of 
the section is clear; but a majority of the Com- 
mittee on Patents, after giving the subject full con- 
sideration, have come to the conclusion that there 
ought to be some limit to this extension of pat- 
ents, and have instructed me to report the section, 
It provides that no patent shall be extended here. 
after when the net profits of the invention shal! 
equal or exceed $100,000. If there be any serious 
objection to that section of the bill, and if it be 
desired to have a separate vote upon it, I have no 
objection. 

r. STANTON. Will the gentleman from 
Indiana tell me how much this increase of salaries 
amounts to? 

Mr. NIBLACK. The bill increases the salary 
of the Commissioner from $3,000 to $4,500 a year, 
that of the chief clerk from $2,000 to $2,500 a 
year, and that of the librarian from $1,600 to 
$1,800 a year. That is all. 

Mr. STANTON. I hope that a separate vote 
may be taken on the increase of salaries. I think 
the bill is a very valuable one, and one which 
ought to be passed. But Edo not want to have 
it mixed up with an increase of salaries. | am 
opposed to that.entirely. 1 do not want salaries 
increased; and I hope the committee will not em- 
barrass the general law regulating the Patent Office 
with a question about salaries. Let that go into 
some other bill. 

Mr. NIBLACK. There is a difficulty about 
that. The provision for the increase of the sal- 
aries of the Commissioner and chief clerk is con- 
tained in the bill as it passed the Senate. The 
proposition for the increase of the librarian’s sal- 
ary is an amendment reported from the Committee 
on Patents. We cannot, therefore, strike out the 
proposition relating to the salaries of the Com- 
missioner and chief clerk without interfering with 
the original bill. 

Mr. CAREY. What salary does the Com- 
missioner get now? 

Mr. NIBLACK. Three thousand dollars; and 
the office is going a-begging. There is no regular 
occupant of it; but it isshanded about from one to 
another. 

Mr. CAREY. I believe that Government sal- 
aries are generally much higher than they ought 
to be; and,as one of the Republicans of the House, 
1 protest, at the advent of a new Administration, 
against raising the compensation of officers. 

Mr. COX. One word in relation to my col- 
league’s remark about salaries. If my colleague 
will send for this bill, and examine it, he will see 
that there are additional duties to be performed; 
and, of course, the salaries ought to be increased. 
As to the salary of the Commissioner of Patents, 
every gentleman in this House knows the respous- 
ibility attaching to that office. We know, from 
developments made in the public press about 
this McCormick patent, of the responsibility at- 
tached to the office, and which every farmer 1? 
the United States affixes to it. We know that a 
man ought to be paid in proportion to the respons- 
ibility and trust he assumes. I believe that n° 
man who is fit for that office can be had, unless 
the salary be increased. We hada distinguished 

tleman from lowa—Mr. Mason—in the office; 

ut he left because the salary was inadequate. 
He could make double, or perhaps treble the sal- 
‘ary by attending to his business, as patent agent. 
As to the salary of the chief clerk, 1 know noth- 
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ing; but I know something of the duties con- | 


nected with the office. ; 
Mr.NIBLACK. As far as the chief clerk is 
concerned, | beg to say that he is required to give 
nds; and heavy responsibilities are imposed 
yon him under existing law. 
‘Mr. COX. I shall take the action of the Com- 


mittee on Patents, who I know have examined || 


this bill carefully. I think the bill ought not to 
co by the board for the sake of a little economy. 
it would look too much like the savings of can- 
die ends and cheese parings. The librarian has 


to perform more duties than are apparent. He is 


not simply the custodian of books. He has to 


read proof of the Patent Office report—a long, | 
tedious labor. He has to translate from the mod- | 


ern, sometimes from the ancient, languages. He 


has to examine all the patent office reports of for- | 
eign countries whenever he is called upon to do 
so by the examiners, This requires great erudi- | 
The librarian must be a |) 


tion, great patience. e 
fine linguist, to perform his duty properly. He 


has also charge of the interchange of national || relievo, or any new and original impression or ornament, 


| or to be placed on any article of manufacture, the same 
| being formed in marble or other material, or any new and 


books between Europe and this country. He has, 
moreover, | believe, the indexing of the Patent 
Office reports, and other reports connected with 
the office. Besides these duties, he must give his 
regular attendance, day by day, at the Patent 
Office; and I know we are paying other clerks 
more than $1,800 for services nothing like so im- 
portant as those of the librarian of the Patent 
Office. * 


Mr. CAREY. I hear precisely the same argu- | 


ments always used whenever it is proposed to 
raise salaries. Nine tenths of the heads of bu- 
reaus of this Government leave almost their entire 
business to be done by aclerk, and their own duty 
isnothing more than mere supervision. Yet you 
continue to raise the compensation because the 
business increases, but you also increase the num- 
ber of clerks to three or four times the increase of 
business. I know that in the last month a great 
many more clerks have been employed in the Pat- 
ent Office than there has been employment for; 
I have this from the head of the department. Yet 
‘we are talking about raising the compensation of 
officers at a time when the Government is lying 
atthe mercy of stock-jobbers. Members talk ver 

differently here about raising the salaries of offi- 


cers from the speeches they make on the stump, | 


before their constituents. I want it to be under- 
stood that I advocate the same principles and 
measures here that 1 do to my own people. In 
my judgment, the troubles of the country at this 
very day arise, to a very great extent, from the 
struggles for office, in consequence of there being 
so much money in them. 1 protest against ad- 
vancing the pay of any officer one dollar. 

Mr. NIBLACK. I will say to the gentleman 
that the increase of salary is to come from the 
Patent Office fund, and that nota dollar will come 
out of the Treasury. 

Mr. CAREY. 


from what fund it comes, the Government will 
have to pay it. 


Mr. NIBLACK. I call for the previous ques- | 


tion on the bill and amendments. 
The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered to be put. . 
The SPEAKER stated the first question to be 
on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Indiana, (Mr. Nipiack.] 


Mr. PHELPS. Will the gentleman permit me | 


to offer an amendment ? 

Mr. NIBLACK. I cannot jeopard the bill by 
yielding for further amendment. 

Mr. PHELPS. 1 desire to inquire, then, if the 
gentleman from Ohio did not offeran amendment 
‘o strike out the provision for increasing sala- 
ries? ‘ e 

Mr. STANTON. I was not aware that it 
would then be in order to offer an amendment. I 
desire that such an amendment shall be adopted. 

Mr. Nipiack’s amendment was agreed to. 


" . 
“he first amendment of the Committee on Pat- 
ents was read, as follows: 
1 Strike out of section ten {which fixes the fees on appli- 
cation for patents, &c.) as follows : 
teat yn very application for a patent for a design, fifteen 
Nias, 


Mr. STANTON. For the purpose of enabling 


So 


: as ; : } 
me to move to strike out the provision which in- | 


creases the salaries of efficers, I will move to 


reconsider the vote by which the main question | 


t makes not a bit of difference | 








was ordered. I hope the House will put the bill 
in a positioh where it can be amended. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio 
will remember that the order of the House for the 
main question has been only partially executed ; 
until it has been fully executed the motion would 
not be in order, as the Chair supposes, 

Mr. STANTON. I suppose it would be of no 
use to make the motion after the order has been 
fully executed. 

The amendment was agreed to 


The second amendment of the committee was 
read, as follows: 

Add as a separate section, as follows: 

Sec. 2. nd be it further enacted, That any citizen or 
citizens, or alien or aliens, having resided one year in the 
United States, and taken the oath of his or their intention 
to become a citizen, who, by his, her, or their own indus- 
try, genius, efforts, and expense, may have invented or 
produced any new and original design for a manufacture, 
whether of metal or other material or materials, or any 
new and original design for the printing of woolen, silk, 
cotton, or other fabrics, or any new and original design for 
a bust, statue, or bas relief, or composition in alto or basso 


useful pattern, or print, or pgeture, to be either worked into 


| or worked on, or printed, or painted, or cast, or otherwise 


fixed on, any article of manufacture, or any new and ori- 


| ginal shape or configuration of any article of manufacture, 


not known or used by others before his, her, or their in- 
vention or production thereof, and prior to the time of his, 
her, or their application for a patent therefor, and who 
shall desire to obtain an exclusive property or right therein 
to make, use, and sell, and vend the same, or copies of the 


same, to others, by them to be made, used, and sold, may | 


make applfation, in writing, to the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, expressing such desire; and the Commissioner, on 


| due proceedings had, may grant a patent therefor, as in the 


case now of application for a patent, for the term of three 


| and one half years, or for the term of seven years, or for 











| the 17th of January, 1781, the 8th of May, 1781, the 3ist of | 


| 


} 


the term of fourteen years, as the said applicant may elect 
in his application: Provided, That the tee to be paid in 
such application shall be, for the term of three years and six 


months ten dollars, for seven years fifteen dollars, and for | 
| fourteen years thirty dollars : 


ind provided, That the pat 
entees of designs under this act shall be entitled to the ex- 
tension of their respective patents, for the term of seven 
years from the day on which said patents shall expire, 
upon the same terms and restrictions as are now provided 
for the extension of letters patent. 


The amendment was adopted. 


The bill, as amended, was ordered to a third | 


reading; and it was accordingly read the third 
time. 


Mr. PHELPS. As this bill provides for an | 
| increase of salary to a considerable extent, | will | 


move to lay it on the table. 1 have no hope that 


| the motion will be agreed to. But this is the only 


way I can make appear my opposition to this 
feature of the bill. 


The motion was not agreed to. 

The bill was then passed. 

Mr. COX moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed; and also moved to lay 
the motion to reconsider on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


REVOLUTIONARY CLAIMS. 


Mr. CURTIS. Is it in order at this time to 
move to take up the Pacific railroad bill? 
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| 


The SPEAKER. Only by unanimous con- | 


sent, 
Mr. FENTON. I call for the regular order of | 
business. ‘ 


The SPEAKER. The regular order of busi- 


| ness is the reception of reports of committees, 


commencing with the Committee on Revolution- 
ary Pensions. 

Mr. FENTON. Iam instructed by the Com- 
mittee on Revolutionary Claims to imtroduce a 


hill to provide for the settlement of the claims of | 
| the officers.and soldiers of the revolutionary | 


army, and of the widows and children of those 
who died in the service. 

The bill received its first and second reading. 

Mr. FENTON. I call for the previous ques- 
tion on the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was read. It is as follows: 


Be it enacted, §c., That the officers of the army of the 
Revolution who were entitled to half pay for life, under the 
resolutions of Congress of the 3d and 21:t of October, 1780, 


December, 1781, and the 8th of March, 1785, shall be enti- 


is due to such person from the Pine the officer by whom, 
or under whom, such claim is made, became entitled to 
said halt pay until the day of bis death. 

Sec. J. sind be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, when the amount 
due to any officer has been ascertained as aforesaid, to pay 
the same as hereinafter directed, after dedueting therefrom 
the amount received for commutation under any special 
act oF Congress, or under the resolution of the 22d of March, 
1783, and all sams received by such officer as pay under 
the act of May 15, 1828, be 

SEC. 4. ind be it further enacted, That the benefit of the 
resolution of the 24th of August, 1780, shall be extended to 
the widows and lineal descendants of all offteers embraced 
therein who died in the service at any period during the 


| war of the Revolution. 


Sec. 5. and be it further enacted, That the benefits and 
provisions of the act of Congress entitled * An act in addi- 
tion to certain acts granting bounty land to certain officers 
and soldiers who have been engaged in the military service 
of the United States,” approved March 3, 1855, aud the 
amendment thereto of May 14, 1856, shall be, and the same 
are hereby, extended, to the surviving child or children of 
the persons named in said acts, who served in the war of 
tbe Revolution in the manner therein specified, and who 
did not desert or were not dishonorably discharged trom the 
service; aud such surviving child or children shall be en 
titled to receive from the Department of the Interior a war 
rant for one hundred and sixty acres of land; and if there 
be surviving more than one child of said deceased parents, 
each ot said surviving children shall be entitled to receive 
a warrant for eighty instead of one hundred and sixty acres 
of land, whether they may be over or under twenty-one 
years ot age: Provided, That in no case shall any such cer 
tificate or warrant be issued to any party claiming the same 
by virtue of this act, unless the service rendered shall have 
been or may be established by record evidence, or in the 
manner provided in the second section of said act of May 
14, nor shall this fifth section extend to any party provided 
for by the first section of this act. 

Sec. 6. 4nd he it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, under the direction 
and with the approbation of the President of the United 
States, to prescribe such rules of evidence as may be ne- 
cessary to carry into effect the provisions of this act, accord- 
ing to its true intent and meaning. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That®all payments 


| made by authority of this act shall be without interest. 


Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That, in every case, 
the said accounting officer, before he shall order any claim 
to be paid, shall require satisfactory proof that the person 
or persons in whose name the same may be presented is or 
are the bona fide owner or owners thereof, and that the 
claim has not been sold, transferred, or mortgaged, or any 
part thereof, to any person or persons Whomsvever ; and all 
sales, transters, mortgages, or pledges of any such claims 
are hereby declared void and of no effeet whatsoever. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That surgeons’ mates 
shall be entitled to the benefit of the resolution of the 17th 
of January, 1781, and receive the same pay as hospital 
physicians and surgeons. 

Sec. 10. And beit further enacted, That all persons who 
apply for and receive the benefit of this act, shall receive 
the same in full satisfaction of all claims under any of the 
resolutions of Congress hereinbefore recited, and for al) 
losses alleged to have been sustained by depreciation in the 
value of the certificates received as commutation under 
the resolution of Congress of the 22d of March, 1783. 

Sec. Ll. And he it further enacted, Thatall claims which 
shall be allowed under the first section of this act shall be 
paid to the officer, if alive, and if he be dead, to bis child 
or children equally, the issue of any deceased child taking 
among them the share of their deceased parents; and if 
there be no lineal descendant, then to the next of kin of 
such deceased officer. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of 


| the Trea-ury, instead of paying directly to the purties, as 


provided in section eleven, may, in his discretion, and un 
der such rules and regulations as he shall preseribe, pay the 
claims allowed under this act to an administrator, execu 
tor, gr curator of such deceased officer, or the sole and 
exclusive benefit of his child or children, or their descend 
ants, or next of kin, to be distributed among them aceord 
ing to the provisions of section eleven of this act; and the 
same shall not be considered as part of the assets of said 
estate, nor applied to the paygnent of the debts of said estate 
in any case whatsoever. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury may, in his discretion, and is hereby author 
ized to pay the claims allowed by this act in stock of the 
United States, whTth shall be issued for the amount of each 
and all sums which may be found due saia claimants under 
this act, in such amounts as said Secretary shall deem 
proper, payable in fiiteen years from their date, with inter- 
est at the rate of six per centum per annum, and made pay- 
able to the several creditors, their administrators, exccu 


| tors, or their legally anthorized attorneys, or either of them, . 
| agreeably to the twellth section of this act, as soon as said 


several claims shall have bern allowed by the a oreenid 
accounting Officer: Provided, That said stack shall be re- 


| deemed at such a time as Congress shall make an appro- 


| priation therefor, and not sooner. 


tled to receive the same, although such oftlicer may have | 
received in lieu thereof, by certificates or otherwise, the | 


commutation of full pay for five years under the resolution 
of the 22d of March, 1783. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That “it shall be the | 


duty of the proper accounting officer of the Treasury, when 
applied to for that purpose by any person claiming the ben- 


| efits of this act, or his or her guardian, to ascertain what 


Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That the faith of the 


| United States is hereby pledged for the due payment of the 
| interest and redemption of the principal of the stock which 


may be issued under the authority of this act. 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That this act shal! 
continue and be in foree for the term of ten years, and no 
longer ; and all claims not presented, with the evidence of 
theiradjudication, within that time, shall be forever barred. 

Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That the d cision of 
the accounting officer shal) be final and conclusive. 


Mr. BRANCH. 1 make the point of order 
that the bill, under the rule, must of necessity go 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 


| Union, because it contains an appropriation. The 
| attempt to evade the rule by the provision that the 
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bonds shall be madegpayable only when Congress 


shali make an appropriation, cannot prevent the | 


bill from going to committtee, under the recent 
decision of the Speaker in the parallel case of the 
Pacific railroad bill. 

Mr. COX. I suppose the House understands 
that, by the estimates which have been before us, 
this bill will take from the Treasury some seven 
million five hundred thousand dollars. J think 
we ought not to consider a bill of this magnitude 
in this summary manner. 

Mr. FENTON. Uponthe subject of the point 
of order raised by the gentleman from North Car- 
Olina, I call the attention of the Chair to the last 
clause of the thirteenth section. 

The thirteenth section was again read. 

Mr. BRANCH. I make the point of order that 
the bill is obliged to go to the Committee of the 
Whole on the stete of the Union, because it pro- 
vides for the issue of bonds. ‘There is a general 
statute of the United States which authorizes the 


Secretary of the Treasury to pay any outstand- | 


ing bonds of the United States out of any surplus 


funds which may be in the Treasury. The pro- | 


viso which has been read, therefore, does not re- 
lieve the bill from the objection that it makes an 
appropriation, because it does not deprive the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of the right of paying the 
bonds under the general law. If there shall be a 
surplus in the Treasury, he can apply it for this 
purpose, 

Mr.GROW. I think the gentleman from North 
Carolina is mistaken as to the effect of this pro- 
viso. The general law upon the subject would 
apply to all outstanding bonds against the Gov- 
ernment, if no subsequent law should be passed 
interfering with the exclusive application of that 
faw. ‘ThiS proviso declares that the bonds shall 
not be paid under the general law; that they shall 
not be paid until Congress shall make an appro- 
priation for that purpose. It therefore expressly 
takes out of the general rule what would other- 
wise be an appropriation. 


Mr. STANTON. I hope the Chair will de- | 


cide the question of order. 


The SPEAKER. It appearsto the Chair that | 


this case is taken out of the general rule, because 
there isan express declaration that the money 
shall not be paid until Congress shall make an ap- 
propriation. The Chair therefore decides that 
there is no appropriatiation made by the bill. 

Mr. STANTOS . I want to know of the gen- 
tleman from New York, who reported this bill, 
how much money, in his opinion, this bill will 
take from the Treasury? How much will be re- 
quired to satisfy the claims under it? 

Mr. FENTON. I cannot answer the gentle- 


man more definitely than by referring him to the | 


report made by me in the last session of Con- 
gress, which I send to the Clerk’s desk, and ask 
to have read from it the passage I have marked. 


The Clerk read, as follows: 


“The whole number of continental officers entitled to 
half pay, according to an estimate of Senator Evans, is 
about 2,300; from which deduct for families which have 
become extinct, those who died previous to 1793, and those 


unable to make out their claims, say one half, 1,150; leav- | 


ing the number to be provided for, 1,150. Assuming the 
half pay of a captain, as the average, at $240 per annum, 
and the lives of the officers at twenty years, ten years of 
which is covered by the commutation certificates, and it 
will require, to py these men and their representatives 
within the next ten years, the sum of $2,760,000, or, in round 
numbers, $3,000,000. This sum diviggd among twenty- 
seven million, our present population, would require about 
one cent from each inhabitant to cancel the debt.” 


Mr.STANTON. Mr. Speaker, there 1s some 
controversy about the amount that this bill will 
require to satisfy its provisions. Everybody, how- 
ever, perceives that it will require $3,000,000, at 
least. 1 trust, then, that this House is not pre- 
a to vote $3,000,000 out of an almost empty 

Preasury, without knowing exactly what the 
object is for which the appropriation is made. I 
demand the previous question on ordering the 
main question. 

Mr. BRANCH. Is this bill printed ? 

Mr. FENTON. Itis. The gentieman can get 
it by sending for printed bill No. 13. 

r. BRANCH. I am informed that House 
bill No. 13 is not the bill that is now pending; 
that material alterations have been aoe. in the 
provisions of bill No. 13. 

Mr. FENTON. The last clause of the thir- 
teenth section has been modified. It is the same 
bill, with that modification. 








Se —_ 





u- 


a Se SS 
| Mr. STANTON. It has been altered so as to || of the House to introduce the following resol 
avoid the rule which requires apprapriation bills || tion: 
to have their first consideration in the Committee || Resolved, That Tuesday of next week be set apart for the 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. That, || transaction of business pertaining to the District of Co 
I believe, is the only change. made in the bill of aap. 
| 
{ 


| 


| the last session. | Mr. SIMMS. I object. 
Mr. BRANCH. Tam confirmed, then, in the | AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


|| fact that the bill before the House is not printed, | . 
|| so that members may get it. I think there ought a ceidiny deem iieasiouioiaan Davee.) 
: > [Avar. Is, 


| 
| to be copies of the bill on each me ’s table | : : 
oan - ee eee eee s table who holds ~ floor, 1 desire to ask unanimous 
aaeaeer Sonn ee | consent t 
Mr. FENTON. The only difference between || ments rg ee woposed amend- 
|| the bill printed at the last session of Congress and || fro : et) Say aamerially 
the one now pending,isa modificati f the last || oy et offered. Task that they may be 
| > } g,isa icaulon Of the last |) d . ; 
| clause of the thirteenth section | printed, and that gentlemen will be kind enough 
° to read and consider them with candor. As soon 
next week as I can obtain the floor, I propose to 
| speak in their support. 
No objection being made, the joint resolution 
was received, and ordered to be printed. It is as 
| follows: 


| 
| Joint resolution proposing amendments to the Constitution, 
Whereas the Constitution of the United States is a grant 
of specific powers delegated to the Federal Government by 
the people of the several States, all powers not delegated 
| to it nor prohibitedto the States being reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people; and whereas it is the 
tendency of stronger governments to enlarge their powers 
and jurisdiction at the expense of weaker governments 
and of majorities to usurp and abuse power and oppress 
minorities, to arrest and hold in check which tendency 


Mr. BRANCH. Is it a material alteration? 
| Mr. FENTON. Itis not material. Itis only | 
in respect of the mode of payment. 
Mr. BRANCH. Let the gentleman explain 
|| the nature of the modification. If we are now to | 
} 
| 
i 


be called to vote on the bili, I should like to know 


wherein this bill differs from that which has been 
printed. 

| Mr. FENTON, I will send the modification 
| to the Clerk, so that he may read it to the House. 
The Clerk read, as foltows: . 


| 

| Sec. 13. 4nd be it further enacted, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury may, in his discretion, and is hereby author- 
ized to pay the claims allowed by this act in stock of the 

| United States, which shall be issued for the amountof each || compacts and constitutions are made; and whereas the 

| and all sums which may be found due said claimants under || only effectual constitutional security for the rights of 

this act, in such amounts as said Secretary shall deem 1 minorities, whether as people or as States, is the power 








| proper, payable in filteen years from their date, with inter- || expressly reserved in constitutions of protecting those 

est at the rate of six per centum per annum, and made pay- || rights by their own action ; and whereas this mode of pro- 
| able to the several creditors, their administréifers, execu- || tection by checks and guarantees is recognized in the Fed- 
| tors, or their legally authorized attorneys, or either of them, || eral Constitution, as well in the case of the equality of the 
| agreeably to the twelfth section of this act, as soon as said || States, in representation and in suffrage in the Senate, as 
several claims shall have been allowed by the aforesaid || in the provision for overruling the veto of the President, 
accounting officer: Provided, That nothing herein con- || and for amending the Constitution, not to enumerate other 
|| tained shall prevent the United States from redeeming said || examples ; and whereas, unhappily, because of the vast ex- 
stock at any time during the pleasure of tie Government of || tent and diversified interests and institutions of the several 
|| the United States. States of the Union, sectional divisions can no longer be 
suppressed ; and whereas it concerns the peace and stability 
of the Federal Union and Government that a division of 
the States into mere slaveholding and non-slaveholding sec- 


| The modifications made in that section by the 
| pending bill, are as follows: 


‘ ‘ tions, causing hitherto, and from the nature and necessit 
| Strike out the words “ payable in fifteen years from their Poke - c ‘jalan A 
oes rh a of the case, inflammatory and disastrous controversies 
|| date ;”? and strike outthe proviso, and in lieu thereof in- 2 ry cores epon 


east thio talaievian’ the eh ther a eee arf 1 spon: sree 
ee a ee ae . ; . tion of the Union, should be forever hereafter ignored ; and 
C é oe pc = a = si ee = ae ee whereas this important end is best to be attained by the 
RN eS SE ee ae * || recognition of other sections without regard to slavery, 
neither of which sections shall alone be strong enough to 
oppress or control the others, and each be vested with the 
power to protectitself from aggressions: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of Americain Congress assembled. (two 
thirds of both Houses coneurring,) That the following ar- 
ticles be,and are hereby, proposed as amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States, which shall be valid to 
all intents and purposes as part of said Constitution when 
ratified by conventions in three fourths of the several 
States: 


‘| Mr. COX. I wish to say a word about this 
| bill before the yeas and nays are taken on order- 
| ing the main question. I believe it is substan- 
| tially the same bill which was introduced in the 
| Senate in the Thirty-Fourth Congress. I think 
| it is the same one, or substantially so. Perhaps 
| it calls for a little more money. f think that the 
officers who fell in the war of the Revolution are 
also included in this bill. They were not included Seecth SRK 


in the bill passed in one branch during the Thirty- Sec. 1. The United States are divided into four sections, 


Fourth Congress. In the report of a speech made || 4g fotiows: 
|| by Senator Cray, of Alabama, I find an estimate ‘The States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
|| made by the Commissioner of Pensions, as to the are ata ns por ya pene oe a . 
> : . ' . sey, an ennsyivania, ine and 
amount of mone y this bill will = Tam not admitted into the Union, or formed or erected within the 
going to argue whether the bill is just or equita- || jurisdiction of any of said States, or by the junction of two 
ble. I only make the point that it is not now the || or more of the same or of parts thereof, or out of territory 
proper time, under the haste and pressure of the hee north eons Sea shall constitute one section, 
2 : A 2 . oO be Known as e . - 
| prevenus sugeecns » consider a bill which the |! ne states of Ohio, Indiana; Hlinois, Michigan, Wis- 
|| Commissioner of Pensions says involves the sum |) consin, Minnesota, lowa and Kansas, and all new States 
|| of $5,314,250. Mr. Cray included also those who || annexed or admitted into the Union, or erected within the 
fell in the battles of the Revolution, and added || jurisdiction of any of said States, or by the juuction of two 
one hundred per cent. to that calculation, and then or more of the same or of parts thereof, or out of territory 
the bill would take $7,500,000 to meet its demands 
| upon the Treasury. | ask whether, if the bill be 








now held or hereafter acquired north of latitude 36° 30/ and 
passed or not, it ought not first to have mature 


eastof the crest of the Rocky Mountains, shall constitute 
| consideration? If it has merit—and there is much 


another section, to be known as the West. 
The States of Oregon and California, and all new States 
annexed and admitted into the Union, or formed or erected 
; , ; : within the jurisdiction of any of said States, or by the junc- 
| to be said on both sides—let it not be hurried || tion of two or more of the same or of parts thereof, or out 
through in this unsatisfactory manner. of territory now held or hereafter acquired west of the crest 
The SPEAKER stated that the morning hour 
had expired, and that the question in order was 
the consideration of the report of the select com- 
mittee of thirty-three. 


of the Rocky Mountains and of the Rio Grande, shall con- 
stitute another section, to be known as the Paciric. 
Mr. DAVIS, of Maryland, obtained the floor. 
STATE OF THE UNION. 


The States of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Misis 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and Missouri, and all new States annexed and admitted into 
the Union, or formed or erected within the jurisdiction of 
any of said States, or by the junction of two or more of the 

Mr. CORWIN. With the consent of the gen- 

tleman from Maryland, I wish to announce to the 

House that I do not intend to call the previous 

question to-day on the 2 ay of the select com- 

mittee of thirty-three. By the advice of any 

gentlemen who desire to speak on the subject, 

will give notice tliat I will not call the previous 

question until to-morrow week. At that time I 

hope all gentlemen who desire to speak will have 

spoken, and the House be ready to take a vote. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS. 
Mr. KILGORE. I ask the unanimous consent 


same or of parts thereof, or out of territory acquired east o 
the Rio Grande and south of latitude 36° 30’, shall const- 
tute another section, to be known as the Sours. 
Sec. 2. On demand of one third of the Senators of any 
one of the sections on any bill, order, resolution, or vole, 
to which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
may be ee except on a question of adjournment, a 
vote shall be had by sections, and a majority of the 5en« 
tors from each section voting shall be necessary to the pas. 
sage of such bill, order, or resolution, and to the validity © 
such vote. 
“Bec. 3. Twoof the electors for President and Vice Pres- 
ident shall be appointed by each State in such manner * 
the Legislature thereof may direct, for the State at large. 
The other electors to which each State may be entitled, 
shall be chosen in the respective congressional paren 
into which the State may at the regular decennial pet! 
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have been divided, by the electors of each district having 
the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numer- 
ous branch of the State Legislature. A majority of all the 
electors in each of the four sections in this article estab- 
ished, shall be necessary to the choice of President and 


| 


i 


Vice President; and the concurrence of a majority of the 


States of each section shall be necessary to the choice ol 
president by the House of Representatives, and of the Sen- 
ators from each section to the choice of Vice President by 
the Senate, whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon 
tem respectively. : 

Sec. 4. The President and Vice President shall hold their 
offices each during the term of six years; and neither shall 
be eligible to more than one term except by the votes of two 
thirds of all the electors of each section, or of the States of 
each section, whenever the right of choice of Presidentshall 
devolve upon the House of Representatives, er of the Sen- 
ators from each section, whenever the right of choice of 
Vice President shall devolve upon the Senate. 


Sec. 5. The Congress shall by law provide for the case | 


of afailure by the House of Representatives to choose a 
President, and of the Senate to choose a Vice President, 
whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon them re 
spectively, declaring what oificer shall then act as President; 
and such officer shall act accordingly until a President shall 
be elected. ‘The Congress shall also provide by law for a 
special election for President and Vice President in such 
case, to be held and completed within six months from the 
expiration of the term of office of the last preceding Presi- 
dent, and to be conducted in all respects as provided for in 
the Constitution for regular elections of the same officers, 
except that if the House of Representatives shall not choose 
a President, should the right of choice devolve upon them, 
within twenty days from the opening of the certificates and 
counting of the electoral votes, then the Vice President shall 
act as President, as in the case of the death or other consti- 
tutional disability of the President. The term of office of 
the President chosen under such special election shall con- 
tinue six years from the 4th day of March preceding such 
election. 
ArrTIcLe XIV. 


No State shall secede without the consent of the Legis- 
latures of all the States of the section to which the State 
proposing to secede belongs. The President shall have 
power to adjust with seceding States all questions arising 
by reason of their secession; but the terms of adjustment 
shall be submitted to the Congress for their approval before 
the same shall be valid. 


ARTICLE XV. 


Neither the Congress nor a Territorial Legislature shall 
have power to interfere with the right of the citizens of any 
of the States within either of the sections to migrate upon 
equal terms with the citizens of the States within either of 
the other sections, to the Territories of the United States ; 
nor shall either have power to destroy or impair any 
rights of either person or property in the Territories. New 
States annexed for admission into the Union, or formed or 
erected within the jurisdiction of other States, or by the 


States formed with the consent of the Congress, out of any 
territory of the United States, shall be entitled to admission 
upon an equal footing with the original States, under any 
constitution establishing a government republican in form, 
which the people thereor may ordain, whenever such States 
shall contain, within an area of not less than thirty thou- 
sand square miles, a population equal to the then existing 


ratio of representation for one member of the House of || 


Representatives. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Maryland, then addressed the 
House on the state of the Union. [His speech 
will oes in the Appendix ] 

Mr. SEDGWICK. Mr. Speaker, I approach 
the discussion of this subject with a profound im- 
pression of its importance, and my inability to do 
It justice, 
House in any preliminary statements in regard to 
this question. Three months ago, the people of 
this country were engaged in the discharge of a 
mostimportant political duty—the election of their 
Chief Magistrate. Thecountry wasinacondition 
of profound peace. Three months have passed, 
and what now is our condition? We find six 
States in actual rebellion against the Federal Gov- 
ernment; we find that no property of the United 
States within their borders is sacred; that they 
have seized upon our forts and our arsenals; that 
they have robbed the Treasury; that they have 
seized public vessels; and that we are menaced 
by the actual levy and support of standing armies. 
Even this Capitol, in which our deliberationsare 
held, is threatened. Seven other States, with 
more or less of apparent sincerity, are threatening 
that the firing of a gun in support of the laws of 
the Union, shall be the signal of general hastili- 
tics against the Government. No State seems to 
know that it is the imperative duty of this Gov- 
ernment and of its executive officers to protect 
and preserve the property which has thus been 
ruthlessly seized. We see the men upon whom 
We are to rely for our defense and the protection of 
our property, the officers of our Army and Navy, 
orgetful of the allegiance which they owe to the 
country, and of the solemn obligations of their 
oaths, abandoning their trusts, and -accepting 
office under separate and hostile States, as if that 
Were the merest discharge of high duty. So low 
has this Government fallen, that the little State 





| 





] 
| 


| bristle with bayonets in order to secure the peace- 
| ful inauguration of a President chosen at a con- 


| Nobody claims this. 
I shall waste none of the time of this || 
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of Florida, with less population than the congres- || does not interfere with the exccution of the fugi- 


sional district I represent, and far below it in all | 
that constitutes strength and greatness, is flaunt- | 
ing her banner in the face of the United States ; 
and we are gravely told that a truce upon her 
shores has been declared between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the hostile armies | 
assembled there. 
But I shall not dwell upon this. I wish to | 
point to one other noteworthy event: that for the | 
first time in the history of this country it has | 
become necessary that the Federal capital should 


sututional and lawful election of the people. 1 
trust, sir, that that inauguration will take place; | 


| that it will take place peacefully; that, atallevents, 


it shall happen at the time and place appointed 
by the Constitution and the laws. I trust, with 
that event, other characteristics of the Executive 
will be inaugurated. I mean vigor, mean courage, 
I mean moderation, which, while it demands noth- 
ing but what is clearly right—submission to the 
laws—will be satisfied with nothing less, and will 
submit to nothing that is clearly wrong. I trust 
there will be broughtinto the executive mansion, 


sistency which always secures its ends. I trust 


| that the man who assumes the robes of office will 


feel that— 
**The only real element of luck 
Is genuine, solid, ald Teutonic pluck.”’ 

If a little of these desirable qualities had existed 
in the executive mansion three months ago, if the 
President had had energy, foresight, and cour- 
age enough to send reinforcements to a single 


fortress in our waters, this difficulty would not 
| now beuponus. The golden opportunity has been 


lost, and we are now driven by slow steps, by 


|| painful processes, to regain what that inconsider- | 


ateness or cowardice has lost us. 
Mr. Speaker, I am not one of those who believe | 
that all these dire events have sprung from trivial 
causes. I do not subscribe to the philosophy 
which teaches thateventsare ever disproportionate 
to the causes that produce them. Let us inquire 


erecte l t ( |} what is the evil which we are called to consider, 
junction of two or more States, or parts of States, and | 


and for which we are to provide a remedy. In 
the first place, there is no pretense whatever that 
there is any tyrannous or oppressive or unequal 
legislation by Congress which is threatening the 
destruction of any of these States, or any of their 
prominent interests. That would be tangible. 
That was the case which occurred in 1832, when | 


| the complaint was of the operation of a specific | 
| law, which law could be reached and modified by | 
|| the action of the Federal Legislature. 


no pretense that there is any clause of the Con- 


| stitution under which the rights or interests of 


these seceding States have been or can be assailed. | 
I believe, sir, upon the 
subject of slavery, 1 am about as radical as most 
pare who have the honor of a seat here, and yet | 


tive slave law. In the county in which I reside 
a deputy marshal of the United States was tn- 
dicted under it, and brought to trial before a Re- 
publican judge for executing the process of the 
United States, issued under the law of 1850, for 
the recovery of fugitive slaves. On the trial he 
put in evidence the marshal’s warrant, issued by 
the commissioner under that law. The whole 
Susject was discussed in that court. He was 
prosecuted with zeal and energy; but the Repub- 
lican judge held that the marshal’s warrant wader 
the fugitive slave law was full and ample protee- 
tion and defense against any prosecution under 
the State laws. 

And so the fact was established by the decision 
of that court, that whenever the law of a State 
interferes with a constitutional law of Congress, 
upon any none however odious, it would not 
be sustained, but be pronounced unconstitutional 
and void. There is, then, no real difficulty in 
this matter. And permit me here to say, thatthe 
fugitive slave law requires no amendment at our 
hands. Nobody has asked it. Sir, 1 believe I 
have as low an appreciation of that law as a hu- 


| man being can have with limited faculties; and 


|| with that moderation and manly courage, the per- 


| fugitive slave law, I care not where it is. 


yet I am willing to let it stand, a fit monument of 
the madness of the times in which it was passed. 
And when future historians shall come back to 
our day to find the evidence of that barbarism 
from which to date the progress of laws for his 
time, he need go no further back than the fugitive 
slave law of 1850. 

But the real difficulty in regard to all this mat- 
ter is, that there is no loyalty anywhere to the 


The 


| South must be satisfied with a condition which, 


from the nature of things and of man, cannot be 
changed. In the first place, there is a physical 
necessity of having a free State border. In the 
next place there is a natural disposition upon the 
part of slaves to run; and although conscience 
stands at one elbow, and tells them not to run 
from kind, benevolent, patriarchal masters, yet 
the fiend stands at the other elbow, and tells 
them, in the persuasive language used to honest 
Launcelot Gobbo, the servant of an olden Jew, 
‘** Budge;’’ and the advice of the fiend, in this 


| irreverent age, will always prevail, notwithstand- 


ing the beneficent and Christian character of the 


| institution from which he is advised to escape. 


» help him along in his course. 
There is || 


never heard the man who pretended that, under || 


the Constitution of this country, the Federal Gov- 


ernment could assail or touch, by legislation, the || 


rights of slaveholding States, or the security of || United States, and, without inquiring too partic- 


their interests, in any single particular. But we 
are told that there are eas liberty bills, which 
are a standing menace to the South. I venture to 
say, that on the assemblage of Congress at this 
session, there were not ten men here who could 
put their finger upon the law of a single State 
which they could say was a violation of the Con- 
stitution. wt | 

Why, sir, I know something about the law of | 
the State of New York. It was passed ten years | 
before this fugitive slave law was passed. It was 
passed because, as all of us who are acquainted 
with the history of that State know, it was neces- 
sary for the protection of the citizens of that State. 
There are those who hear me, who know that an 
actual instance occurred where a free man was 
twelve years under the lash and scourge of the 
slave-driver—a man as much entitled to his liberty 
as any man in my State; and that these laws were 
passed for the purpose of protecting our own cit- 
izens; and so far as they refuse to allow our offi- 
cers to be engaged in any attempt whatever to | 
arrest fugitive slaves, they go upon the ground, | 
and follow the decision of the Supreme Court of | 
the United States in the cage of Prigg vs. Penn- | 
sylvania. 


jut there is another difficulty about this, There 
is a trouble which cannot be overcome, in human 
nature. Itis the instinctive desire of every human 
being who sees another fleeing from oppression to 
care not who is the 
man—it may be the chairman of the committec— 
who desires a more efficient fugitive slave law; it 
may be leaders of the Democratic conventions of 
northern States, who say the South shall have 


|| their constitutional rights, and who, just before 


an election, will preach very fairly upon the sub- 
ject of the fugitive slave law, but who, if a cap- 
tive comes to their hearth at night, or early morn- 
ing, will forget the obligations of party, forget 
the binding obligations of the Constitution of the 


ularly into his history, tell the panting fugitive 
that nearer the north star is the safer place fora 


, man of his color, and will help him with food, 


| money, and scrip for his journey. 


Again, Mr. Speaker, there 1s the territorial 


| question. Lam not disposed to argue that at any 


| tion. 


length. The admission of New Mexico, as aslave 
State now, would not settle the territorial ques- 
Nothing short of incorporating the Breck- 
inridge platform and the Dred Scott decision into 
the Constitution will satisfy the southern people. 
Why? Because New Mexico is a barren gift, It 
is not desired; it is not desirable. It is a craving 
for something beyond: the desire to establish the 
principle, which, I believe, very few men of sense 
in this House will consent to—that all after acqui- 
sitions of territory shall follow the constitutional 
right which they seek to establish for the present 


| Territories. 


I will now show that this law of New York || 


Now, sir, it is evident to my mind that all this 
convulsion and revolution has not grown out of 
the complaints here presented, and for which the 
committee of thirty-three have recommended rem- 
edies. These remedies, therefore, however suf- 
ficient and proper for the specific complaints, will 
leave the real difficulty wholly unadjusted; and I 
am therefore opposed to them all. Some of them 


- 
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I might give my assent to—some of the declara- 
ratory resolutions of the committee. They are 
very proper as a declaration of sentiment in a pri- 
vate caucus or ina town meeting; but they an- 
swer no appropriate end here. ‘They may be re- 
pealed to-morrow. They give no security against 
what may happen hereafter. They are desired 
by nobody; asked for by nobody; and will have 
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no practical result. I therefore feel constrained to | 


vote against every measure of compromise which 
has been offered. 

Again: I think the day for compromises is past. 
They have proved hitherto mere delusions, sus- 
tained only so long as they did not stand in the 
way of any favorite policy of a majority. Take 
the most solemn of them all—the Missouri com- 
promise of 1820; it stood while nobody was in- 
terested in procuring its repeal; it stood until party 
interest demanded that it should be broken down, 
and then, without regard to the sanctity of the 
compact—an old compact, under which benefits 
had been derived upon one side—it was remorse- 
lessly strickendown. ‘Thatact shocked the moral 
sense of the people. 
that it removed the existing barrier between any 
feelings which we entertained in regard to the right 


of Territories south of that line to come into the 4 
It opened the whole ter- |, 


Union as slave States. 
ritorial question upon its merits. It enabled us 
to say, if slavery was good south of that line, it 
was good north of that line; and it enabled us 
also to say ifit was a political, a moral, and a social 
evil north of an imaginary degree of latitude, it 
was equally a political, moral, and social evil 
south of that line. 

I say again, that nota single Representative of 
any southern State is able to give any assurance 
whatever that the adoption of any of the meas- 


ures recommended by the committee’s report | 
would either induce one rebel State to return to || 


its allegiance or secure the loyalty of a single one 


which yet remains true tothe Government. Who | 
isto say that when we have debased ourselves by | 


I said then, as I say now, | 
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yielding to these compromises with slavery, that || 


a single State upon the other side is to be bound 
by our action, or even influenced in any decisive 
degree, by what we shall do here? Sir, it isa 


dangerous principle to amend or abolish laws | 
under excitement, or from impulse, or from fear, | 


and much more is it dangerous toalter our organic 
law—the Constitution. 
ment of the Constitution is to pacify a mere im- 


aginary fear for the future, and lull apprehensions | 


of events which will never take place. It is not 


necessary, for no one claims the power which this | 


amendment denies. 

But if 1 am mistaken in all this; if it is impos- 
sible to say what may be the future complication 
of events, and how it may affect us; if it is im- 
possible to see that what looks like good now 
may not prove hurtful to-morrow; if it should 
turn out in the future that some two or three 
of these States should desire emancipation, and 
should desire to be aided in their efforts by the 


General Government; you perceive that this | 


amendment ties their hands, stifles their voices, 
and prevents us from affording them the aid which 
they may unanimously desire, until the remotest 
State upon the Gulf is satisfied to allow them to 
inaugurate and cafry out a system of emancipa- 
tion. 

For these reasons, I am opposed to any alter- 
ation of the Constitution. If this amendment to 


to the institution of slavery; if it does make the 
task of emancipating the slaves in any State harder 
and more difficult; if it protracts their bondage for 
one single day in any § 

then I am opposed to it upon principle; and I 


The proposed amend- | 


| fair. 


| tend to deceive you in this matter. 





slave State, yet nobody can deny the fact that it 
is offered to the South as a concession—a yielding to 


them of the Territories of New Mexico and Ari- | 


zona. The people of the slave States will so un- 
derstand it. If they can be deceived in regard to 
the purposes of the Republican party, spread out 
as they are in the sun, so that the wayfaring man, 
though a fool, need not err in regard to them; if 
they can be made to believe that we are to assail 
their institutions by Federal legislation; that we 
are to attack them within the boundaries of the 
States,—I ask if they are not compelled to believe, 
when you offer this to them asa measure of peace, 
that they are to have it as a slave State, for their 
property to go to, for them to establish their in- 
stitutions in; and yet you will go home te the 
North and say that, although we have yielded 
what they demanded on the subject of slavery in 
the Territories by allowing them to bring in a State 
already marked for slavery by an inhuman code, 
such as few other States can show; although we 


| have done this, although we have consented that 


a State may come into the Confederacy without 
sufficient population, without the means of carry- 
ing on a State government at all, yet we did it for 
the purpose of deceiving the South, and letting 
them imagine thata tub was thrown to the whale, 
when, after all, we meant it asa gilded and barbed 
hook. I do not believe in such legislation as this. 
I do not believe it is honest. I do not believe it is 

I do not believe you can justify yourselves 
in the face of an honesf constituency bor offering 


| a measure of this kind as a measure of peace. 


Why, you know that whenever this State comes 
here with a free constitution, and is admitted as 


a State, you will be reproached for your perfidy; | 


and you cannot stand un in the face of outraged 
southern constituencies and say, we did not in- 
It is impos- 
sible that any honest man should do it. 

Again: I am opposed to this measure, because 
I do not desire to see a competition for New Mex- 
ico between the free and the slave powers of this 
Confederacy. I do not desire to see again re- 


| peated upon this continent the fraud and force 





tate of this Confederacy; | 


would rather my right arm should drop from its | 


socket than to admit the principle that by consti- | 


tutional amendment, or by a legislative enact- 
ment, you can add one single hour of eee to 
any human being on any spot of the earth which 
God’s sun visits. 

Again sir: as tothe New Mexican project, I 
say that it necessarily cheats one side or the other. 
i must use good, bold English in regard to this 
matter, or I shall not talk aboutit as l understand 
it. It is offered, if the committee mean anything, 
as a compromise, as a concession; and althoug! 
men may stand up in their places and say that 
they think New Mexico will be a free State, that 


ii 
1] 


| Why, sir, I care not if, instea 


| are entreated to 


_ and corruption of Kansas; the strife of emigration 
| —armed, contentious, vindictive, and sectional. 


But it is said that it is only a small sacrifice— 
only two hundred and forty thousand square miles 
which this barbarous code of New Mexico covers 
—which enables a man only over that small area 
to scourge and stripe labor, and wring from it 
unrequited toil; and it is very poor land at that. 
of twenty-four, 
there was but asingle slave upon that soil, I never 


' would consent to the admission of that State until 


those barbarous laws were repealed. I never 
would consent to it under any supposed obliga- 


| tion under the organic act of 1850, orany compact 
_anywhere. I say that New Mexico should come 
| before this Congress, or whatever Congress she 
| approaches, for admission as other States come; 


and when she comes, she shall be tried upon her 
merits. If she is found wanting in any of the 
particulars which were so pertinaciously required 
of Kansas, she shall ‘hot have admission to this 
Union by my vote or my influence. And yet, we 
ield this small Territory to sla- 
very, and to settle this question upon that basis. 
Commerce approaches us, and takes us upon a 
very high hill, and shows us these broad and 
splendid 


us if we cannot give even this boon to satisfy the 
Seuth. Commerce would say, **‘ Cheat the South, 


if you will; but get the bill passed, and the Union 


saved, and then start your emigration societies, 
and your means for making it what you avow it 
is your design to make it here on this floor—a 
free State.” 

But I must pass from this topic. Tam opposed 
to compromise; because I believe the complaints, 
as stated by the members of this committee to have 
been brought before them, are utterly groundless, 
and the proposed remedies puerile. It does not 
touch the matter in controversy. And here m 
learned friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Apans] 
will pardon me for saying that I have read wit 


: SL 

















fields of cotton, with their rivulets of 
| silver, and the golden sunsets beyond, and asks 
the Constitution does give an additional guarantee | 


great interest his historical parallel to show that 


a strong and proud nation should not despise even 
trivial and groundless complaints. I 
read the history of he Revolution of our fathers. 


oO not so 


I do not understand that they went to war upon 
they think it will not come into the Union as a || trivial and groundless complaints. I do not un- 


derstand that that great contest was a mere con- 
test about a three-cent duty on tea, or a stamp 
upon paper, or a duty imposed upon window 
glass; but I do understand it to have been a con. 
test for a great principle, going to the very foun- 
dation of organized civil society. J understand 
that the Parliament of Great Britain asserted the 
right, in all cases whatsoever, to tax, or, in other 
words, to legislate for, the colonies, and this with. 
out any representation upon their part; and that 
they, imbued with the true principles of English 
liberty—the principle which established the right 
of revolution at home, which led them abroad to 
Holland, and again across the trackless waste of 
waters to this country —contended for the ever- 
living principle of freedom, that taxation should 
be accompanied in all cases by representation: 
that they contended for that principle, and that 


submission to laws among freemen implied a voice 


in their enactment. Thege is no lesson in history 
which teaches that compromise or concession to 
the groundless demands or complaints of equal 
States, not only fully represented, but with more 
than an equal representation, based not only on 
persons, but upon their property, and who have 
exercised throughout all our history to the pres- 
ent time a controlling influence upon our legisla- 
tion and upon the foreign and domestic policy of 
the Government, are to be, dignified by a compar- 
ison with the complaints of an oppressed people 
who were denied all representation by those who 
sought to govern them. 

But we are told that the great Lord Chancellor 
of England, 

“The greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind,” 
advised yielding something to discontentments. 
Now, I think, with all due deference to superior 
learning, that he never advised yielding to insolent 
demands from a discontented people, nor yet to 
change the British constitution and laws, to re- 
move discontentments founded on no possible 
rightful complaints. I hardly think that, at this 
day, you will find a British statesman, of approved 
sense and wisdom, who would advise concession, 
a change in the time-honored constitution, and 
a reconstruction in their laws, because the clans 
of Scotland, asserting their ancient independence, 
should again rally on their mountains, and come 
down with arms, to demand guarantees for rights 
which noljody threatened, relief from laws by 
which nobody was oppressed, and security against 
events which it was perfectly impossible should 
ever happen. 

But, sir, 1 am profoundly impressed with the 
wisdom of the saying, that ‘the surest way to 
prevent sedition, (ifthe times do bear it,) is to 
take away the matter of it; for if there be fuel pre- 
pared, it is hard to tell whence the spark shal! 
come that shall set it on fire.’”? Tell me whence 
comes the spark which has set this country ina 
blaze? What is the ** matter of sedition ’’ in our 
day that should be removed ‘ if the times do bear 
it??? What is there, beyond these trivial and 
groundless complaints, beyond these discontents 
that appear on the surface? What is there in this 
country, which is always a magazine, aeneey 
of prepared fuel, but of the dryest powder, which 
a single = might explode, to the destruction 
of this whole Confederacy? Whatis it that, in 
the whole course of our history, has alone threat- 
ened the liberty, the Union, the prosperity of this 
country? What is it, that in 181]—nay, before 
that—and in 1820, in 1832, in 1850, in 1860, has 
been perpetually threatening the liberties of this 
country? Does anybody wait for an answer: 
Does anybody desire to know to what I point? 
It is the institution of slavery, inwrought into the 
very framework of ourGovernment, covering with 
a black pall nearly one half of this Confederacy, 
jealous of its rights, inflammable, unreasonable, 
easily excited, with cause or without. 

No, sir, we need fear no foreign war. We need 
fear no aggression from without. The armies o! 
the world may invade us. Our fortifications may 
be in the hands of the traitors who have now 
wrenched them from the Federal Government; 
they may be sunk in the sea, with our ships; and 

et, so long as the red school-house stands onour 

ills, we are invincible, unconquerable by any for- 
eign force, or any foreign element of power that 
may be brought against us. But what is it that 
is eating into our vitals? What is it that is cor. 
rupting the very life-blood of the Confederacy: 
Need 


answer again, it is that accursed institu- 
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tion of slavery, which in all time has been, and | 
in all time to come will be,a perpetual weakness, || 
a disgrace, a calamity ? : 

Now, Sit, this is the disease with which we have | 
+o deal. itis not acase for the placebos of the com- 
mittee of thirty-three, nor yet for the small pills 
of Hahnemann, nor for the bleeding and warm | 
water of Dr. Sangrado. Itisacase forsurgery. I || 
am not now to speak of slavery as I look on it, as 
an institution of barbarism. 1am not to speak of | 
itas my people regard it; not to speak of it as all 
jistorians describe it, as all poets sing of it, as all 
moralists and philosophers teach about it, as all 
philanthropists look upon it; I merely wish to | 
speak of itasa political power in this Confederacy. | 
lis agreat power Whenever any of its real or | 
supposed interests are affected, it rallies around 
it the Representativesand Senators of fifteen States 
asoneman. Itscents danger in the taipted breeze. 
It is unwearied in its vigilance, unreleptin; in its 
purpose. It has contrdiled the polities of this } 
country for sixty yearsand more; and now, when 
its political encroachments and unreasonabie de- 
mands have rallied the North against it, and when 
the census, with unerring finger, points to the end’ 
of its political power and influence, it breaks out 
into rebellion and violence; it would usurp the 
Government by force, and override the expressed 
will of the people by terror and bloodshed. In 
several of the States it is a settled policy to make 
this institution perpetual. 

There is no diligent student of the history of the | 
time but knows that when the Constitution was 
formed it was the intention of its framers that that 
institution should, in a reasonable time, be abol- 
ished by the voluntary action of the people of the 
States. Six States performed their duty in regard | 
to it, by adopting schemes of gradual emancipa- 
tion. And now, because it is profitable, because 
it is a source of political power, because it is a 
thing to which piliiaieia may address their ap- 
peals in an inflamed and excited community, a 
change has come over the intention and spirit of 
the country, and this institution is to be made per- 
petual. It insists not only on tolerance, not only 
that we shall leave it within the limits of the States 
untouched; but it insists on universal assent to its 
rightfulness, and on constitutional recognition and 
protection. Grant this, and who does not know 
that its next step will be to demand the reopening 
of the slave trade? And rightfully, because, if it 
is just in itself; if you have a moral and political 
right to hold slaves, you have a right to a supply 
of that labor from any source open to your reach; 
and the slave trade will be, asit has already been, 
justified on the rostrum and in the pulpit. It will 
be demanded as a just tribute to the progress of 
Christianity and*the enlightened influence of the 
age, that laws—barbarous, obsolete, criminal laws 
—declaring this just commerce piracy, shall be re- 
pealed, and the slave traders shall again sit among 
the merchant princes as the honorable of the earth, 
aud the blessing of Heaven will be pronounced 
each returning Sabbath on the sails of the pirate 
as on the sails of all others who go down to the sea 
in ships. 

Nay; alittle further. As free opinions and their 
exponents, free speech and free press, are incon- 
sistent with it, as it suppresses them at home b 
the cord or by fire, so it demands, through the 
committee of thirty-three, their suppression as 
being ‘with intent to subvert the institutions of 
another State.’? Very careful and slow in its 
approaches, and now for the first time receiving 
legislative countenance, freedom of the press is to 
be put down. 

But I must pass along. This institution, as I 
have described it, has twenty Representatives on 
this floor, of its property—or should have if they 
had not basely fled from their trust and abandoned 
their seats here, to establish treason against the 
Government in their several States. It should 
have twenty Representatives upon this floor of its 
property; and this inequality it will necessarily 
carry into any territory it may acquire and bring 
inasaslave State. Youcannot admit New Mex- 
ico as a State without admitting her with this in- 
equality. It has but six of the thirteen original 
States; all the rest have, as I have said, in accord- 
ance with the sentiment existing at the formation 
of the Government, and the implied understanding 
“pon which the Constitution was agreed to,eman- 


Cipated those slaves. Yet it has increased its | 
numbers to fifteen; 

















tection of the Government in the vast Territories, 
the forcible seizure and subjugation of which is 
now contemplated. 

If an adjustment is effected upon the basis of 


| this committee’s report, it will not stand a year 
| against the threatened piracy, plunder, privateer- 
| ing, the renewal of the slave trade, and the seizure 


of adjacent States, which is contemplated. 
The policy and aims of slavery, its institutions 


and civilization, and the character of its people, | 


are all at variance with the policy, aims, institu- 


tions, education, and character of the North. | 
| There is an irreconcilable difference in our inter- 


ests, institutions, and pursuits; in our sentiments 
and feelings. No truth is more apparent than 
this: ** that this Government cannot permanently 
remain half slave and-half free.’’ he idea of a 
temporary separation, and a permanent recon- 
struction, is visionary and foolish. Whenever 
the slave States of this Confederacy shall be ac- 


knowledged by this Government to be rightfully | 
separated from their allegiance, that separation | 


will be final and permanent. The North stands 
ready, while they are in the Union, to perform its 


obligations, to be separated from their relations 
as States within acommon Confederacy, and you 
cannot find a school district within the N 

will ever consent to a reconstruction of this Gov- 


tion of property as is now permitted in this House 
upon the part of the slaveholding States. 
you cannot find any district which would consent 
to admit such a State at all, unless with a full 


eevee for the speedy emancipation of its slaves. 


f gentlemen choose to try the experiment upon 
that basis, the quicker they go about it the Sate 
ter it will suit the Representatives of a great pro- 
portion of the inhabitants of the North. 

But, sir, I must hasten to a close. I am satis- 
fied that the experiment of a perpetual Union be- 
tween free and slave States, under a republican 
Government, is a failure. You may tinker it, 


you may patch it, you may doctor it, you may | 


turn it over to a council of politicians, or a coun- 
cil of physicians, it will come back to the same 
position: that there is an irreconcilable difference 
between free and slave institutions; and if States 
that maintain both systems remain under the same 
Government, one or the other must yield. 

Now, how do I propose to settle this matter? 
Because, I go not for concession or compromise. 
I go for a settlement that shall be final; that shall 
leave each to pursue its own policy, without the 
interference or clashing of hostile interests. In 
the first place, I shall insist, as a preliminary 
step, if it shall take generations to accomplish it, 
that the Constitution and laws must be restored to 
their integrity, and the rebel States to obedience. 
We will put our laws upon a footing where they 
shall be executed. We will have the property 
that has been wrenched from us by shaban and 
robbery. We will have the forts; we will have 
the arsenals; we will have the hospitals; we will 
have the mints, and the vessels, which treachery 
has betrayed to our enemies. We will have 
everything that belongs to us, and the old status 
fully restored; and then we will have a settle- 
ment of this controversy. How? I would con- 
sent that all the slave States, with contiguous ter- 
ritory, which desire to make slavery perpetual, 
should go intoaseparate Confederacy, peaceably 
and quietly, with the full consent of all parties in 
the Government; they should assume their just 
share of the public liabilities; they should have 
such public property as lies within their limits, 
not required by the necessities of our condition. 
If any of the slave States choose to remain, | 
would provide that the Federal Government 
should make full and fair compensation for their 
slaves, with the condition of 
tion, and their colonization, if need be. If no 
slave State chose to remain, | would then amend 
the Constitution so that no slave State should 
ever be admitted into the Union. I would then 


provide for the freedom of all the avenues of com- | 


merce, and especially for the free and unob- 
structed navigation of the Mississippi river. The 
right of search should not be driven from the 
ocean to be reéstablished upon the banks of the 
Mississippi. 1 would retain such fortresses and 
places of defense on the Gulf as would be neces- 


aad it now demands the pro- |! sary te secure our commerce against any threat- 


| constitutional obligations; but let them once be | 
acknowledged to be free from those constitutional 


Yorth that | 


Nay, | 


radual emancipa- |) 


1 
| 





ened piracy axpenemetion by eny Poweronearth. 
These two civilizations might then start peaceably 
on their several careers of generous rivalry. And 


| permit me to say that, if the Union is destroyed, 
_the world will soon comprehend the difference 


** between a compact nation of educated, free, and 
self-dependent citizens and a community of indo- 
lent and insolent proprietors of land, living in 
hourly dread of a herd of slaves.’’ 

I need not stop to speak of the glory of the 
northern empire, with its capital upon the great 


| lakes, with a ship canal from the Mississippi to 


| the ocean, with improved rivers, harborsand roads, 




















with all the vast territories about her ready to 
rush into close alliance with a nation which has 
shown that it dared to be just, and has freed itself 
from an institution which alone has excluded it 
from national sympathy. And I need not point 
to the other experiment. If ihe success of the 
cotton dynasty fulfills the expectations of the 
prophets and seers who have talked to us about 
it, it will be the first nation on the face of God’s 
earth that was ever established with its fgunda- 
tions broad and deep in inhumanity and injustice, 
which has prospered, and whose disgraceful and 
ignominious history has not been written from its 
commencement to its close. But the Represent- 
atives of the seceded States talk about withhold- 
ing their cotton until they bring France and Eng- 


| land on their knees as suppliants, praying for an 
/ernment upon any such basis of the representa- || 


alliance with them. Sir, the failure of an Amer- 
ican supply of cotton is a contingency which has 
been long looked forward to in England, and care- 
fully guarded against. Lord John Russell, in a 
letter to the Manchester Cotton Supply Associa- 
tion, has pointed to this precise event, and the 
remedies proposed. In view of that fact, Chim 
has recently been opened by British and French 


/ arms and negotiation. India also produces abun- 


dant cotton. Australia, with a much longer sea- 
son, produces as good an articleas you can grow 
on your sea islands. In Africa and Central Amer- 
ica cotton is an indigenous plant It grows with- 
out labor; and they are capable of affording an 
inexhaustible supply of the article. 

In the North we shall try to getalong with such 
a substitute as nature affords us. Flax of short 
fibre, mixed with forty per cent. of cotton, can 
now be furnished to the cotton looms of New 
England at eight cents per pound; and flax of long 
fibre, when invention born of necessity has suc- 
ceeded in perfecting—as she soon will do—a few 
little machines already in the Patent Office, can 
be furnished to the linen-spinner ata much less 
price per pound, And this article (flax) grows 
on every variety of soil, and in every climate, 
from Maine to Minnesota. The manufacturing 
world long ago determined not much longer to be 
subject to the caprices of a slaveholding oligarchy 
which they hated and despised, but whose cotton 
they had then found no substitute for. ~ And if I 
could procure no other sufficient subsfitute, rather 
than submit to this tyrannous dictation of king 
cotton, I would go back to the costume of our first 
parents in the garden of Eden, before the fall. 

An honorable gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
Garnett, ] to show us how slavery strengthened 
and ennobled a people, has referred us to histor- 
ical examples. He says that slavery prevailed in 
the mightiest and most cultivated empires of the 
Old World, and was the source of their strength. 
I know that slavery existed both in Athens and 
Rome. And the same history has taught us that 
the Athenians soon lost the hardy virtues of their 
early life, and became cruel, unjust, effeminate, 
and corrupt; that they drove Pericles into exile 
for his justice, and poisoned Socrates for his wis- 
dom and virtue, and became soon the prey of the 
spoiler, and the petty province of a stronger and 
more barbarous despotism 

If I have read history aright, it was not the 
luxurious and effeminate Roman of the later and 
slavebolding empire who bore the unconquered 
eagles over the oat nt sands of Lybia and the 
frozen regions of the North, but the hardy, indus- 


| trious, virtuous Roman of **the brave days of 


old;’’ and the slaveholder has read Roman history 
to little profit who has forgotten that a Thracian 
gladiator, at the head of sixty thousand slaves, 
slaughtered the mightiest armies of Rome, driving 
back consul after consul in defeat and disgrace, 
and threatened with his victorious arms the very 
gates of the seven-hilled city herself; that the 
cities of Italy were plundered and burned, and 
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her broad fields left a sea of blackened desolation; || 


that, looking abroad from her hills, such a scene | 
of smoking ruins was beheld as the world will 
never see again until the hordes of Africa are 
driven, by intolerable cruelty, to take arms against 
their oppressors. Nor can gentleman forget, who | 
have studied the downfall of that Roman empire, 
that slavery and luxury, having corrupted and 
destroyed and eaten out the vitals of the empire, 
plunged her into the darkness of the middle ages; 
and it is left for our day, while the blessings of 
slavery are being commended to us in the Con- 
gress of the United States, to witness the great 
apostle of modern liberty and equality (Garabald1) 
reéstablishing the unity of Italy,and reviving, with 
their divine spirit, the desolate fields of Rome. 
Sir, the sentiment of union is strong in this 
country; but the sentiment of liberty, thank God, | 
is stronger. We desire union; but we will have 
liberty; and we are determined, come union or 
disunion, to retain and reemblazon the old em- 
blems;: bring back the old courage; revive the old 
virtues of public faith, honesty, and integrity. 
We will preserve what we can of our glorious 
inheritance; and if we must look upon adismem- 
bered and broken Confederacy, still 


The golden cluster of our brave old flag 
In closer union; and, if numbering less, 


——* we will press | 


| 
j 


} 
| 


son, out of the contingent fund of the House, for his ser- 


less this House is resolved to pay double salaries. || 


__ THE 


sent of the House to take up and put on its pas- || 


4, 1848, at the rate of $1,500 per annum, from May 4, 1848, 


| 
that service. | 


There is no merit in it.” Wilson was paid his | 


JOUN WILSON. 


“Mr. MAYNARD. Task the unanimous con- || 


sage a joint resolution in favor of John Wilson, | 
reported by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. | 
Hvrecurs,| from the Committee of Claims 
The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 
Resolved, That the Clerk of the House pay to John Wil- 


vices in superintending and directing the preparation of the 
maps of the land States, for the use of the Committee on 
Public Lands, ordered by resolution of the House of May 


| 


to January 14, 1852, during which time he was engaged in 


Mr. BURNETT. 


I object to that resolution. 


regular salary, and he is not entitled to more, un- || 





WILLIAM B. DODD AND OTHERS. 
Mr. ALDRICH. I ask the unanimous consent 


| of the House that the Committee of the Whole 


Brighter shall shine the stars which still remain.” | 


Mr. VANDEVER obtained the floor. 


A Mempen, It is now near the hour for taking || 


a recess. 

Mr. VANDEVER. 
to it, | would prefer that my remarks should be 
postponed unul to-morrow. 

Mr. JENKINS. I hope we will not adjourn. 
The gentleman must take his chance with other 
members about getting the floor. 


Mr. VANDEVER. Buta short while remains | 


before the hour for taking a recess, and I do not 
care to go on,and after making a few remarks be 
compelled to yield the floor to recommence them 
in the evening session. 

Mr. PRYOR. 
adjourn. 

Mr. JENKINS. If we adjourn now, it will not 
be until this evening but until to-morrow. 

The question was taken; and the House refused 
to adjourn. 

Mr. VANDEVER. Several gentlemen desire 
to have some small matters of business brought 
to the attention of the House, which will occupy 
the time up to the hour for a recess; and I will, 


If the House will agree | 


| 
| 


| to be looked into. 


| brands, labels, or trade marks, in order that it 
_may be put on its passage. 


i} 


with the consent of the House, yield to them for | 


that purpose. 
There was no objection. 
FRANKING PRIVILEGE. 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. 


Mr. Speaker, at | 


| who thought so have, after examination, with- 


I move that the House do now || 
| jection until the form of our Government is 


House on the Private Calendar be discharged from 
the further consideration of House bill No. 732, 
for the relief of William B. Dodd and others, and 
that it be referred to the Committee on Military 


: ; ; | 
Affairs. There is some new evidence that ought || 


There was no objection; and it was ordered | 
accordingly. 


FALSE STAMPS, ETC. | 


Mr. MOORHEAD. I ask the unanimous con- 


_ sent of the House that the Committee of the Whole |! 
on the state of the Union be discharged from the 


further consideration of House bill No. 330, to pre- 
vent and punish frauds in the use of false stamps, 


Mr. BURNETIL. Congress has no power to 
legislate for the States on that subject. 1 object. 
Mr. MOREHEAD. Other gentlemen who 


drawn their opposition. 


Mr. BURNETT. I cannot withdraw my ob- 





changed. 
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eight dollars per month, from the Ist of J 
1861, during caperemer fy anuary, 
Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. How many 


children has he? © (Laughter.] 
Mr. STOKES. He has several children, 
Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Then je 
ought to have his pension. 
No objection being made, the bill was received 
Mr. STOKES. I move to amend the bill hy 


. 0 
that the pension shall be six dollars.per month, 


_Mr. BURNETT. I did not hear when the pen- 
sion is to commence. 
Mr. STOKES. On the Ist of January, 136] 
The amendment was agreed to. ; 
The bill was then ordered to be engrossed, and 
read a third time; and being engrossed, it w 
accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
Mr. STOKES moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passeg; and also moved to lay 
the motion to reconsider upon the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


CRITTENDEN COMPROMISE. 


Mr. HARRIS, of Virginia, by unanimous con- 
sent, presented the petition of sundry citizens of 
the county of Rockingham, praying for the adop- 
tion by Congress of the Crittenden compromise 
resolutions; which was laid on the table. 


THOMAS H. BAIRD. 


Mr. McKNIGHT. I ask the House to take 
up, and put upon its ge asmall private bill, 

The bill (H. R. No. 836) for the relief of 
Thomas H. Baird, administrator of Dr. Absalom 
Baird, deceased, was read for information. It 
directs the Secretary of the Treasury to readjust 
the settlement made with Thomas H. Baird, ad- 
ministrator of Dr. Absalom Baird, under an act 
of Congress approved August 18, 1856, and ay 
Thomas H. Baird any amount withheld from him 
| on former settlements, in consequence ofa balance 
standing on the books of the Treasury against 
| Thomas H. Baird and George Baird. 

Mr. McKNIGHT. One word in explanation 
of that bill. 

Mr. BURNETT. The gentleman need not ex- 


plain. This is one of those revolutionary claims 


as 


| 
| 
| 
| 





COLLECTION OF REVENUE, ETC. 
Mr. SICKLES. 


introduce a resolution identical in terms with the 
one I offered on Monday week, calling for inform- 


ation from the Treasury Department, which was 


| rendered more than ever necessar 


by the dis- 


I ask unanimous consent to | 
| 
cussion which took place between the gentleman 


| from North Carolina [Mr. Wiystow] and my- | 


the last session of Congress the bill relating to the || 


franking privilege was postponed to the fourth 
Tuesday of December. The bill is printed, and 
the report accompanying it is also printed, 
the chairman of the select committee on the sub- 
ject, | am ready to have that bill taken up, and 
considered, 


pose of sending the bill to a select committee was 
to suppress it. That was not the purpose. Good 


As | 


| 


1 give this notice, because, at the | 
last session, there were intimations that the pur- || 


} 


self the other day. It will tend to give official | 
information in reference to matters about which 
there are a great many unreliable newspaper 
rumors. 
The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 
Revolred, That the Secretary of the Treasury be requested 


| to inform this House whether the duties on imports con- 


| Louisiana, and Florida ; and whether any hindrances exist || 


tinue to be collected in the ports of entry established by 
law in the States of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, | 


| to the law of entry and clearing of vessels therein. Also, | 


i} 


faith now requires that I should notify the House | 
that 1 am ready, at any time, to bring up the ques- | 


tion, and have it disposed of, if that be the desire 
of members. 
LIEUTENANT T. A. M. CRAVEN. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I ask the unanimous con- 
sent of the House to take up Senate joint resolu- 
tion No. 58, authorizing Lieutenant T. A. M. 
Craven, United States Navy, to receive certain 


marks of distinction tendered to him by the Span- || 


ish Government, that it may be put on its pas- | 


sage. Itis right and proper that the resolution 
should be passed. 

There was no objection; and the resolution was 
taken up. 

The resolution, which was read by the Clerk, 
authorizes Lieutenant T. A. M. Craven to accept 





| States, and whether they are available to the ‘Treasury. | 


the present condition of the light-houses, beacons, and | 
buoys in the said harbors and adjacent waters. Also, what 

measures, if any, have been taken to secure the revenue | 
vessels in the service of the Department from seizure, or 
to recover possession of such as have been seized. Also, 
what measures have been adopted for the security of the 
public moneys in the hands of depositaries in the aforesaid 





Also, whether the use and control of any of the marine 


hospitals, permanent or temporary, have been interfered || 


with, and what proceedings have been adopted with refer- | 
ence thereto. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. I object. | 

Mr. SICKLES. If we are not allowed to get | 
official information, then we must not be blamed | 
if we rely on the best information we can get. I) 
give notice that on Monday next I will endeavor | 


to get asuspension of the rules for the purpose of 


| introducing that resolution. 


JOHN ROGERS. 
Mr. STOKES. lLask the unanimous consent 


| which will be included-in the bill which was 


reported this morning. 
Mr. McKNIGHT. 
Mr. BURNETT. 
taken up. 

Mr. McKNIGHT. Ishould suppose the gen- 
tleman, as a matter of courtesy, after what he 
told me the other day, would allow me a moment 
| for explanation. 
| Mr. BURNETT. Ihave nosobjection to the 
gentleman’s making an explanation. 
| Mr. McKNIGHT. This isa much stronger 
case than the one mentioned in the report, in 
which Attorney General Black gave an opinion. 
| This is a case in which the heirs were allowed 
| $25,000. They have been paid all but $5,000; and 
the Department undertook to set against that a 
| claim against one of the executors. Of course, 
| that is illegal. The amount is due under an act 
| of Congress. There isa balance in the Treasury; 
_ but the present Secretary said he had no right to 
review the decision of his predecessor, though he 
had no doubt it was wrong. And Attorney Gen- 
eral Black said that it was clear that the Depart- 
ment had no right to offset that claim. I hope, 
therefore, there will be no objection to taking up 
the bill. 
| The SPEAKER. ee 
| Mr. BURNETT. I made an objection, in the 
most unmistakable language. ; 
| The House then took a recess until seven 
| o’clock, p. m. 
| EVENING SESSION. 

The House resumed its session at seven 0’clock, 
| 


I have the floor. 
I object to the bill being 


| 


Is objection made? 





p. m., (Mr. Nusracx in the chair as Speaker pro 
tempore,) and continued the consideration of the 


of the House to allow me to make a report from || special order, being the report of the committee 


the Committee on Invalid Pensions. can ex-| 


from the oe Government a medal and di- || plainit in amoment, and | am satisfied that oer 
bill. 


ploma, ten 
rendered by him to the seamen of the Spanish 


i 
i 


i 


ered in acknowledgment of services || member upon this floor will agree to pass the 


The bill (H. R. No. 924) granting an invalid 


vesse! Bella, wrecked on Cayo Unicos, in June || pension to John Rogers, of Tennessee, was read | 


last. 
_ The resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time; and, being read the third time, it was passed. 


| for information. 
Interior to a the name of John Rogers on the | 


It directs the Secretary of the 


pension rol 


of the United States, at the rate of || have thought I eould communicate with them i0 


| of thirty-three on the disturbed condition of the 
country. , 
Mr. CAREY Mr. Speaker, in this great an 
| important crisis of our country’s history, j have 
| fet it my duty to make a few remarks, in order 
that my constituents may understand precisely 
where 


stand upon this important quesuon. 
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e ° J ‘ | 
this way more conveniently and ‘more fully than 
{ could by writing to them individually. 

Itis natural, Mr. Speaker, on all great ques- 
tions, for men te differ. Admit that all men are | 
equally honestand intelligent: there appears to be 
a \-ind of fatality in mankind ; and in the most im- 
portant questions where the interests of the whole 
country are involved, a great many different opin- 
ions prevail as to the mode and manner in which 
the disease should betreated. I am precisely like 
other men in some respects; and, where I differ 
from others. I do not claim that I am positively || 
right. J am willing to give every man the right 
to think and act for himself, and he must be re- 
sponsible for his acts, as | expect to be respons- 
ible, not only to my constituents and to my 
country, but to my God, for my acts here and | 
elsewhere. 

There is not a man here, or in the country, who 
feels the importance of the times more than I do. 
There is no man in the country that has greater 
reason for attachment to this country than I have. | 
[ am one of the oldest men in the House of Rep- | 
resentatives. I went into the wilderness when I 
was a boy—less than six years of age; and in that || 
Territory, where there were then but twenty-five 
or thirty thousand inhabitants, there are now more 
than nine million people. I have probably wit- 
nessed as great physical improvements in the 
country asany man will ever live to see—I mean 
in the physical developments and resources of the 
country. I was brought up from the cradle to | 
look upon the Government of the United States, | 
and the Union of the States, as of the utmost im- 
portance to the people under it. I have believed, 
until within a few months, that it was strong, and 
that there was no party and no set of men that 
wouid be able to break it down in this age; and || 
| so remarked more than a year ago in this Cap- | 
itol; but, to my astonishment, I see now what I | 
supposed would require centuries to bring about | 
inthisGovernment. I have seen that species and | 
degree of wickedness and corruption growing up | 
in this new and mighty country, which few Gov- | 
ernments have ever before witnessed; and I in- | 
tend, in my remarks, to endeavor to trace the 
causes which have produced the present state of 
thingsin the country. I shall notatm—it would be 
nonsensical for me to aim—to depict these causes | 
with anything like eloquence. Public speaking 
has not been the habit of my life. I have been || 
accustomed to look with interest upon the con- | 
structions which have been put upon the admin- 
istration of the Government of my country. | 
was raised to believe that an honest administra- | 
tion of this Government was of more importance 
to the people than any other thing. 

There never was a difficulty between private 
individuals, and there never was a neighborhood, | 
county, State, or national quarrel, in which the true 
causes which produced it were not almostalways | 
kept out of sight. You will find that, when the 
feelings get enlisted, and become alienated, ever 
pretext 1s seized upon to heighten, to extend, 
to a the interest of the people. That is || 
precisely the case now in this country; but there 
is hot a question of difference now blswidn the || 
North and the South which could not be settled |) 
without difficulty if you would take the ordinary 
course you pursue to settle difficulties between in- 
dividuals when they come in conflict. You have 
a constitutional Government which, as I have told | 
you, | have learned to admire so much. But has 
the constitutional power of this Government ever 
yet been resorted to to settle any question of diffi- 
culty which has arisen in this country? The 
Constitution has been been kept out of sight, and, 
instead, you have made new compromises and 
concessions. What has been the consequence of 
that course? Now, this slavery question, which 
is called so almighty in this country, would be 
found to have nothing in it, to any extent you 
can push it, if you would only pursue, in relation 
‘o ll, the course you pursue in reference to set- 
tling ordinar individual differences. But, unfor- 
tunately for this country, it has become a political 
element, and the atmosphere of the politics of this 
country is, at this time, as corrupt as corruption | 
can make it. | 

! will now, sir, say a few words in reference to || 
this delicate question of the admission of Terri- | 
tories as States. There is not, under anybody’s | 
construction of the Constitution, a single ifficulty 
that can arise between those who wish to bring 











| lied upon the Constitution of our country. I rec- 


| the feeling then. I have passed through many of | 


| was to be suppressed. That was the rule adopted 


\| brought us into our present condition. 


Constitution for, if, the moment we get into a fever- | 


been said here since I have been in Congress has 
oD 


| it by attempting to legislate upon the subject. 


|| able to pass a solitary law in the Congress of the 


| seizing the forts, custom-houses, and public prop- 
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a Territory into the Union in any part of the | 
country, if von will take a proper view of it. I 
was taught to believe that Congress had no right 
to dictate to a State seeking admission into the | 
Union what should be the provisions of her con- 
stitution; and even if Congress had such power, 
no man denies that the State would have a right, 
as soon as it became a State, to form its own in- 
stitutions. All our difficulties upon this question 
have grown out of the fact that we have not re- 


ollect the controversy that commenced in 1819 as 
well as if it were but yesterday. I know all about 


the crises growing out of this slavery question, 
and I have never seen the necessity for the intense 
excitement which has prevailed. I believe that, 
in the organization of this Government, it was 
distinctly understood that the extension of slavery’ 


in the early history of the country; and we never 
had any difficulty on the subject until 1820. No 
one ever deubund the right of Congress to govern 
the territory northwest of the Ohio river. It is 
the departure from the practice of our ancestors, 
the intermeddling with the provisions of the Con- 
stitution by adopting compromises, that has 


W hat, in the name of God, did we establish the 





ish and excited state like the present, we aban- 
don it, and make platforms and planks on which we 
may crawl out of these difficulties? Suppose the 
Legislature, called together under the constitution 
of aState to make laws, were to say to the people, 
** vou are supreme; we will just let you do as you | 
please; and every time you have any eer: 
we will give you a compromise:’’ would you be 
willing to live under a government under which 
life and property had no more security than that 
which depends upon caprice and the excifement 
of the moment? Noman can enter a government 
without surrendering some of his individual rights 
to the public interest; and he is very well paid, let | 
me tell you, if he has the laws properly and fully 
executed. Now, I say that there is no question 
now before the country which cannot be better 
settled by the Constitution, and the constitution- 
ally organized courts, than by anything we can do 
in this body. 

Now, sir, I believe that a great deal that has 


done more harm than good. I believe that, if you | 
would leave this question to-day to the people, | 
they would settle it much quicker than we can do 


But look, Mr. Speaker, at the peculiar and 
extraordinary position of the country on this im- 
portant question. Here is the party fnown as 
the Republican party. I ask you whether that 
party has ever had any power to control this 
Government? Lask you if they have ever been 


United States? I ask you if the Government has 
not been in the hands of the self-constituted Demo- 
cratic party—a conservative party if you please? 
Now what condition do we find the Government 
in? Prostrate at the feet of traitors; and the first 
thing we find on our arrival here is a demand for 
concessions from that party which has never had 
power and has nothing to concede; and at the mo- 
ment these concessions are demanded, the traitors 
who make the demand, and their accomplices, are 


erty of the country, to be converted to their own 
hellish uses. 

Mr. Speaker, when I talked to my people last 
fall, I pointed out to them the danger of parties. 
I told them not to fix their eyes upon any party 
organization, because all the parties of this coun- 
try have become corrupt; and I always say it 
with shame. I do not believe that there has ever 
been a more corrupt Government upon the face 
of the earth than this Government has been under 
the administration of the last eight years. Ido 
not believe that there has been a Government on 
earth that has had less regard to the general good 
than this Government has had during the last 
eight years of its administration. No man who 
judges impartially can doubt this for a moment. 
Look at the result, and see what is before you. 
When this Congress met, we found an Execu- 
tive here sworn to support the Constitution, and 
especially to see to the execution of the laws. 
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We found that Executivemakingagreements with 
traitors to the country, and in defiance of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Well, sir, the 
Republican party are called upon to heal this 
breach. Have you ever beard of anything so 
perfectly ridiculous? My blood chills in my veins 
some days here, when I hear sensible and honest 
men talk as they do upon this subject. Now, 
Sir, Itis an insult to the party that has been in 
| power. That this fanatical Republican party ,with- 
out power, have been able to control the Govern- 
ment, 1s very singular. 

But we are told very pathetically, and in very elo- 
| quent language, that the country is in danger, and 
that we have no right to inquire what has caused 
the difficulty, but that we must cure it. Now, 
| thatis very good logic, if it is logically applied; 
| but it will not do to apply it in all cases, I think. 
| It is important to know what diseases are, before 
you begin to doctor them. I believe that physi- 
| cians always attempt to ascertain what the com- 

plaint is, before they apply remedies; 7 see 
whether the body wants depletion or stimulants. 
That is not the rule here, and I do not wonder 
that we are asked not to look on the causes of our 
| troubles. If I had been guilty of breaking down 
the Government while I had control of it, | should 
not want my conduct to be looked into and inves- 
tigated. 

There is another party represented here for 
which I have high respect—that is the party rep- 
resenting the border States. I want to talk re- 
spectfullytoevery one. I would not be guilty of 
intensifying the ecting that exists or of mocking 
atany of the whinings or weepings that may grow 
out of it. But I ask, is it not a most extraor- 


|| dinary state of things that a party which has not 


yet got possession of the Government should be 
called upon to settle the difficulties of the country ? 
Ll ask my friends from the border States whether 
that is not asking too much? Suppose Mr. Bell 
had been elected—a man whom I esteem highly, 
though I did not vote for him—and suppose my 
party had conspired to prevent his inauguration: 
do you think that I would go with them in such 
amovement? Notatall. ! ask gentlemen from 
the border States to change their course on this 
subject, and address themselves to their own peo- 
ple with the eloquence and feeling that they have 
displayed here during this session. Tell them that 
this secession is nothing short of the blackest trea- 
son, and that you are not to be forced into treason. 
That is the way Ltalk tothem. 1 do not let syc- 
ophants and demagogues and traitors drive me 
and my people into their arms. 
I ask you again if you have anything to com- 
plain of, for which you cannot find a remedy in 
the Constitution? Complaints are made about 
personal liberty bills, and not enforcing the fugi- 
tive slave law. If there were no foolish or wicked 
people in the world, we would never want Con- 
stitutions, or laws, either. The man who helps 
to make laws, and expects they will never be vio- 
lated, must be avery green kind of man. I know 
how easy itis to create fuss and excitement in 
communities. The party that has had control of 
the Government for years, has no other object in 
view now in seceding and breaking up the Union, 
than to get control of the Government again. 
Some of the leaders-of that movement are dis- 
| tinguished and gallant men. They have repeated 
for years past that whenever they should lose the 
control of the Government, they would break it 
up. They have gone out, and I can understand, 
| as wellas I can understand any other fact, that 
| they have gone out with the idea that if they can 
| only draw every slave State with them, they will 
build up a southern empire. They expect to be 
great men in the proposed confederacy. 
Now, I will tell you where we have been all in 
fault; and it is a most important thing for us to 
| consider. I have almost trembled when I have 
| thought of the consequences to the country grow- 
| ing out of one of the greatest abuses and one of 
the most uncalled for abuses that I have ever 
known. Ifslavery were to be removed ten thou- 
sand miles from this country, the Government 
| would still sink in its own infamy, unless its pol- 
icy in the matter of expenditures be changed. Let 
us just reason the case. Thirty-seven years ago, 
when I left the county of Franklin, the ordinary 
expenses of the State of Ohio were $75,000. Now 


| the people of Ohio are taxed $10,000,000 a year. 


| What do you find in the States, and even in the 
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counties and townships? You finda rush of peo- |) 


ple for office—people who would like to live with- 
out labor. And this great element of evil in the 
country is not even hinted at. There is not ade- 
partment of this Government to-day that is not | 
expending more than double the amount that is 
necessary to bave its business faithfully per- 
formed. You are multiplying from year to year, 
and from month to month, the number an 
ployés, and are at the same time increasing their 
compensation, Recollect that these expenditures 
are abstracted from the labor of the country. 

sut we are cheated by demagogues and politi- | 
cians. When a man comes to me and begins to 
tell me how religious he is, I take it at once that 
he is a hypocrite. If another comes and tells me 
he is a very honest man, I will watch him. And 


fully, | regard him as a demagogue, and a dema- | 
gogue is no better than a horse-thief, That is my 
conception of this thing. Now Lask you to go 


to work like honest men, North and South, and |! 


put down these demagogues. Strike right atthem, | 
and tell them they are villains. Tell your neigh- | 
bors that these men are villains, and that they aré 
trying to ruin the country. 
talk about them. That is the way I will talk and 
act. Ido not want to see a drop of blood shed 


in this conflict. 1 am not much of a warrior, and | 


do not want to indulge in bravado. 


The expenditures of the Government are over | 


seventy million dollars a year. The moment the 
party that controlled the patronage of the Gov- 
ernment saw the handwriting on the wall, then 
they began to threaten secession. They threat- 


ened to break up the Government, and then to go | 


for a reconstruction. I wish some learned man 
would tell me the distinction between treason and 


secession, for | confess I cannot see that any such | 


distincuoh exists. 


Mr. Speaker, there is a great deal of importance | 
attached to this question, and there is very good | 


reason for it. It is an important question; but 


we are not staring that question fairly in the face. | 
The first thing that this Congress should have | 


done, when it assembled last December, was to 
require the party in power to answer to the coun- 
try for their conduct. We should not have allowed 
ourselves to be drawn outof the line of our duty for 
ihe purpose of pacifying these traitors. If the gen- 
tlemen from the border States would talk as the 

entleman from Maryland [Mr. Davis] did to- 
Eee, two weeks would not elapse untl these trai- 


tors would be trembling in their shoes. He said 


that he would meetrevolution with revolution. I[f | 


these men were only met with a proper spirit, 
they would be easily put down, for men are never 
brave when they are engaged in a bad cause. 
Now, | return to the consideration of the coun- 
iry in regard to expenditures. 


men who are expecting to have retrenchment and 
reform in the Government to look at it. Walking 


here east of this Capitol, and near the Treasury | 
Department, | see an immense quantity of gran- | 


ite and marble—more than could be worked up in 
twenty years. When I came to inquire into the 
matter, | was not much surprised at the quantity 


of stone there, for I learned that this stone cost || 
two dollars per cubic foot, while the actual cost | 


was ninety cents; so that here was $1 10 of steal- 
ings from the Government in every cubic foot out 


lions of cubic feet. That explainsit. They can- 
not hide that. It shows its face all over the 
country. Butthatisa mere sample of what is 
going on in the country. 

Statesmen and scholars are very likely to look 
over the heads of the masses of the world. They 
are for science, literature, and the arts, for mag- 
nificence. That is what these gendemen are now | 
trying to build up a southern government for 
They desire to build up a magnificent government 
of which they can have the control. They care 
nothing more about the masses of the people or 
the rights of mankind than do the nabobs of the 
North, if you please; and while they have any 
hope of success, you can never remove the difh- 
culties that lie in the way of the pacification of | 
our troubles. Sir, slavery does not expand the | 
human heart. You have got to require every man 
to act well his part before you can ever secure | 
any stability to the istituuons of the country. | 
Let me tell you that all good Governments are | 


| will they go to 


That is the way to | 


I have been pay- | 
ing some attention to this thing; and I ask gentle- | 





| you will find you have very much 
| weakened the Government. 
| the Constitution, for the very reason that it was 
of this contract; and there are millions and mil- || 
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founded upon principle. Every principle has its 


-law; and when any man violates that law he must 


take the consequences. It is a law in Govern- 
ments as in plants, that the greater the rapidity 
with which ae grow into maturity the sooner 

estruction. That Government is 
most stable and enduring which commences with 
the practice of economy, and which is builtup with 
labor. Such a Government cannot boast of mag- 
nificence, but it will be one of much greater en- 
durance than one which has been built up in 
magnificence. The progress of Governments is 
precisely like that of men. They first seek and 
are satisfied with the necessaries of life, then the 
conveniences of life, then the luxuries of life, and 
then the magnificencies of life. Every Govern- 


_ment which runs to extravagance with the rapid- 
when a man says he loves the people most aw- || 


ity with which this Government has gone on, will 


.soon become so corrupt that, like many of the 
| Governments of the Old World, it can only be 


Such has been the 
of many of the despotisms of the Old 


maintained by force of arms. 
histor 
World. 
Mr. Speaker, I will now proceed to another sub- 
ject—not a new onc by any means, but connected 
with the one I have been discussing. I have in- 


timated what my views are upon the subject of 


slavery. It never should have been the subject 
of so much contenuon, Why, I ask you, is it 
necessary for a Territory, which, when it comes 
to form a State government, must be left to its 
own discretion as to what it shall be, and what it 
shall have, to be made the subject of contention 


| and controversy? If we had never made any com- 


promises, gentlemen would see that there would 


_ never have been any broken compromises. 


Mr. Speaker, in my judgment, all the difficul- 


| ties which now environ the country have grown 


out of the evasion and failure on the part of Con- 
gress to perform its proper duties. The Congress 
of the United States, when the Constitution has 
established the mode and manner by which a 
question is to be settled, has no business what- 
ever with that question. If you want to make a 
change in your Government, make it by changing 
the Constitution. But] ask you, and Lask the coun- 
try, whether the people of this nation are at this 
time in the proper spirit to enter upon the work 
of remodeling this most sacred and time-honored 
instrument? I submit to you that this is no time 
to commence the work of patching up the Con- 
stitution. The very moment you commence to 
mend it, you begin to make it ragged. I do not 
care how ingeniously the work isdone. The very 
attempt to mend wears the fabric oftentimes, anu 


| does more injury than it would suffer by letting 
‘| it alone, 1 
_ sacred an instrument to be lightly tampered with. 


I look upon the Constitution as too 


I look wéth no favor upon any proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution; and Lam now especially 
averse to it, when there is no question at issue 
that cannot be settled, if gentlemen would only 
bring their feelings to those of reasonable men. 
Whenever men find themselves cut loose from 
time-honored restrictions and institutions, it very 
often happens that nothing will govern them but 
the point of the bayonet. The very moment that 
you tell your people that you are going to break 
up the Constitution that was made Py our fathers, 
istracted and 
They have faith in 


made by the fathers, in whom they have confi- 
dence. They have tried it, and in every instance 
it has proved sufficient for the end for which it was 
designed. Oh, Mr. Speaker, I wish toGod! I wish 
from the bottom of my soul, that we could take 
this people back to the condition in which they 
were when this unfortunate agitation commenced 


_—the agitation of the proposition to destroy the 


compromise made between the people of the North 


/ andthe South upon this absorbing question. Yes, 


sir, | would to God I could induce them to move 
backward to that point! When mén come before 
their constituents, and say they have madeasolemn 
compact, which they have had the full benefit of, 
and now thatitis just about to operate for the ben- 
efitof the other party to the compact, and therefore 
they seize hold of a legal technicality and say that 
they will violate all the stipulations of that com- 
pact, and will rene itas null and void, I say it 
is time that we should return back to the spirit of 
the men who made the compact. 

No one ever claimed the right to take slaves into 





| Senate, by that able, talented, and I am y 
| to say good man, it was brought to a vou 
|| received the votes of four southern Senators a; d 
| the vote of Franklin Pierce, of New Hampshir: 

| And, sir, the vote of Mr. Pierce upon that reso. 
| lution made him President of the United Star, ; 

| He gave his vote with that of Mr. Calhoun upon 
| that abstract question; and he was the only north- 


| nominated; he was elected; an 
| into power, he solemnly promised the country, 
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the Territories until the year 1847. Mr. Calhoun 


then said, in a resolution which he presented in 


_ the Senate of the United States, that he believed 
| they had that right. The resolution was 


: yre- 
sented; and, after an elaborate discussion in the 
rilling 
2, and 


ern Senator who so voted. When, in tlie Balti- 
more presidential nominating convention of 1859 
you recoflect, at the close of a long struggle, th. 
convention was about to break up without making 


a nomination, the Virginia delegation retired from 


| the hall for the purpose of consultation. Look. 


ing to this vote, they believed Mr. Pierce was 
the very man to suit their panpares- He was 
when he came 


in his inaugural address, that he would not inté. 


| fere with the compromises that had been made 
| upon the subject of slavery only two years and q 


half previous. Yet he was scarcely well settled jy 
the White House before an attack was made upo, 


| the venerable compromise of 1820. Thus has thp 
| South advanced step by step in its progress of 


power. 

Senator Hunter said, a few years ago, that when 
he came here in 1854, there was a portion of the 
southern people who believed they had a right to 
carry their slaves into the Territories. He was 
among that portion. They found their northern 
friends were not willing to accede to this doctrine; 
but they were willing to repeal the Missouri com- 
promise, for the purpose of allowing southern 
men to carry their slaves north of the line of 360 
30’. Then the tempter came. They sweptaway 
that time-honored compact; and look at the con- 
sequences. Thereis not a Democrat now, North 
ipa, who does not say the slaveholder has a 
right to carry his slave into any of the Territories 
of the Union. Now, when did they acquire that 
right? Where is there anything in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States that guaranties that right’ 
Who has ever attempted to find it, up to this time? 
The next step very naturaliy followed. They 
wanted Congress to protect their slave property 
in the Territories. And if this Government holds 
together, it will not be ten years before they de- 
mand the right to carry their slaves anywhere 
they please, within the limits of the Union. 

ow, sir, I appeal a%ain to gentiemen of all 
parties to stand 4 this Government, and not per- 
mit it to be broken up by demagogues. It puts 
me in mind of the crises which sometimes occur 
in our monetary affairs; and I have some very 
curious information on the subject, which I have 
derived from conversations with merchants, bank- 
ers,and others. It occurred to me as passilg 
strange that men in business never pay their debis 
when money is plenty, and they ean do so with 
ease. And there isthe point in this whole thing. 
If men would pay their debts when money 's 
lenty, there would be no crises in the country. 

en never will pay their debts when money !s 
plenty; but put them off from day to day unt 
there is a stringency in the money-market, and 
money becomes valuable, and then they are com- 
pelled to pay, while property of all kinds is de- 

reciated, and of course failure and serious el 

arrassment ensues. Here is the secret, Mr. 
Speaker, of the bankruptcies that have from nic 
to time startled our people. Instead of caution 
and promptness, there is a fast, young-America 
feeling which pushes us into all the evils under 
which we labor. Too many persons, it appears 
to me, are trying to live at the expense of some- 
body else than themselves. There 1s the great 
trouble. If it were better known, perhaps !t would 
be remedied. ' , 

I will now say a few words on a subject that 
has been much discussed in this House—I mean 
slavery in the States where it is now established. 
I think those who know me, Mr. Speaker, will ac- 
knowledge I have frankness and honesty enough 
to declare, upon this and all other questions, t)®' 
which I believe. Gentlemen from the Seu’ 
again and again, here and elsewhere, allege 
the North are determined to interfere with siavery 
in the States. That we bave favatics aud mad- 
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